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PREFACE 


T he present handbook attempts to cover in a short com¬ 
pass the various aspects of Indian archaeology and is 
intended for the use of general readers in India and abroad. 
The specialist will find in it little that is new, while the 
^layman may feel that some of the chapters assume a 
greater acquaintance with the subject than is justified. This 
is perhaps unavoidable in any work which seeks to avoid 
the extremes of mere generality and too much specializa¬ 
tion. It is, however, hoped that the reader will make allow¬ 
ances for this intrinsic difficulty and treat the handbook as 
an introduction to the subject for the average educated 
person. 

The chapters in the book have been contributed by the 
officers of the Department of Archaeology attached to the 
Ministry of Education. The scope of the book has not, 
however, been restricted to the activities of that Depart¬ 
ment. Recognition has been given to whatever work has 
been done by the Provincial or State Governments and 
by private bodies, including Universities and learned 
societies, both Indian and foreign. 

It will be observed that the writers have referred freely 
to the archaeology of the regions now comprised in Pakistan. 
This is inevitable from the nature of the case. Present-day 
political boundaries do not necessarily conform to ancient 
cultural zones. Short bibliographies have been given at the 
end of chapters wherever necessary. 

I take this opportunity of thanking all the officers who 
have helped in the production of this handbook. 


New Delhi, 

October 5,1949 


HUMAYUN KABIR 




Peeface 
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CHAPTER I 

THE STORY OF INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

1784 to 1861 

I T was in the year 1862 that the Archaeological Survey of India 
was established. We must, however, go hack another seventy 
years to obtain a clear picture of the growing interest in archaeolo¬ 
gical studies and the circumstances which led to the creation of this 
Department. In 1783 Sir William Jones came to Calcutta as a 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court and began to learn Sanskrit. 
The idea of the foundation of an institution for promoting the 
study of oriental literature and culture was first conceived by him. 
In January 1784, within four months of his arrival, a meeting was 
held at Calcutta in which a resolution was passed for the foundation 
of a society with the object of enquiring ‘into the history and. 
antiquities, arts, sciences and literature of Asia ’. 

The establishment of this institution under the name of the 
Asiatic Society and of a museum under its auspices was received 
with great enthusiasm by. scholars interested in oriental studies. 
After this, things began to move quickly. Within the next few 
years, .descriptions of many ancient ruins of India were published 
for the first time in the Asiatic Researches and the Society’s journal. 
An attempt was also made to - study not only the' literature hut also 
Indian archaeology in its various branches, particularly epigraphy 
and numismatics. This study received a further impetus when in 
1837 Mr. James Prinsep, the then Secretary of the Society, dis¬ 
covered the key to the Brahml alphabet. This script in which were 
written the earliest inscriptions of India had so far baffled:all scholars. 
Within a few years of this event was deciphered the second script 
prevalent in the North-West, commonly known as Kharoshthl. 

There was, however, no systematic exploration of the antiquarian 
remains in the country during all these years. In 1848 Alexander 
Cunningham published a paper in the Journal of the Calcutta Society 
in which he urged that the Government of India should help in the 
preservation of ancient monuments of India by the appointment 
of a suitable officer at Government expense, who should, have a 
thorough knowledge of the religions and arts of India and should 
also he an epigraphist as well as a numismatist. Cunningham had 
come to India in 1831 in the service of the Government of India as a 
Lieutenant of the Royal Engineers and had already made his mark 
as an archaeologist, and numismatist. As early as 1836 Prinsep 
writing in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society (V, p. 652) 
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said, ‘ Henceforward my readers should understand, and they will 
soon perceive the fact, that my coin essays are joint productions, 
and that I have an auxiliary' at my elbow, far better acquainted 
with the contents of, I may say, all the collections of coins in India, 
than I have leisure to become’. 

1862 to 1901 

Cunningham’s appeal met with no response from Government for 
some years, but in 1860, after India had passed under the Crown, 
Lord Canning, the first Viceroy of India, decided at the instance of 
a number of learned Societies and scholars to establish an Archaeolo¬ 
gical Department of Northern India in order to preserve the innumer¬ 
able ancient monuments there. Cunningham was appointed the 
first Archaeological Surveyor of India on a purely temporary basis. 
According to the minutes of the Governor-General in Council, his 
duties were ‘ to make an accurate description of such remains as 
most deserve notice, with the history of them so far as it is traceable 
and a record of the traditions that are retained regarding them 
It was clearly indicated in the minutes that no expenditure on the 
repairs and preservation of these monuments was contemplated. 
During the four years of his appointment (1862 to 1865), Cunningham’s 
activities were confined only within the North-Western Provinces 
(present U. P.) and Bihar. 

In 1866, however, this post was retrenched by Lord Lawrence, 
but this led to a great agitation in the country. Scholars like James 
Pergusson and others advocated the re-establishment of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department under the Government of India. In, 1870, 
under the Viceroyalty of Lord Mayo, the Government of India 
sanctioned the post of a Director General of Archaeological Survey 
of India and offered it to Cunningham. He was also given three 
assistants, Messrs. J. D. Beglar and A. C. L. Carlleyle and H. B. W. 
Garrick. Their activities were confined only to northern India 
and mainly to the collection of historical and geographical data and 
preparation of plans of important monuments. 

It may be mentioned here that a short time before this had appeared 
the translation of Hiuen Tsang’s travels. Cunningham spent a 
greater part of his time in identifying the places visited by the 
Chinese pilgrim, but the volume of work done by him was amazing. 
During his tenure of service he published twenty one volumes of 
the Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India. However much out 
of date they may be, they still contain a great amount of interesting 
information and data. Of his other numerous publications, mention 
must he made of the first volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
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Indiearum containing tlie inscriptions of Asoka (1877), tire Ancient 
Geography of India, I, Buddhist period (1871), the Stupa of 
Bharhwt (1879) and the Booh of Indian Eras (1884). 

In 1874 the activities of the Survey were extended to western and 
southern India and Dr. James Burgess was appointed the Archaeolo¬ 
gical Surveyor and reporter to Government for these parts. 

The conservation of ancient monuments, however, did not form 
any part of the duties of either General Cunningham or Dr. Burgess. 
This service was supposed to be performed by the provincial Govern¬ 
ments through their Public Works Department. The result was 
that scant attention was paid to the structural monuments of India. 
Many of the striking ones had been left uncared for a long time 
and were fast disintegrating. This unsatisfactory arrangement 
continued till 1878, when Lord Lytton, the then Viceroy of India, 
wrote: ■ ‘ The preservation of the national antiquities and works 
of art ought not to be exclusively left to the charge of Local Govern¬ 
ments, which may not always be alive to the importance of such a 
duty. Lieut.-Governors who combine aesthetic culture with 
administrative energy are not likely to be very common, and I 
■cannot conceive any claims upon the administrative initiative and 
financial resources of the Supreme Government more essentially 
imperious than this ’. The same year saw another great archaeolo¬ 
gical event in the passing of the Indian Treasure Trove Act (Act. 
VI of 1878). 

This pronouncement of Lord Lytton led to the creation in 1881 
of the post of a ‘Curator of Ancient Monuments’. His duty was 
to prepare a classified list of Ancient Monumets of each Province 
and to advise Government as to which of them were fit ‘ to be kept 
in permanent good repair, or were decayed beyond that point but 
not in complete ruin, or were unimportant or irretrievably ruined.’ 
He was also to advise the Public Works Department in the work of 
repairs for which a grant-in-aid was provided by the Government of 
India. This post, however, lasted for only four years. Major 
H. H. Cole, It. E., the incumbent of the post, produced a number of 
valuable though incomplete reports formulating a programme of 
■conservation work to be followed in the future and also those on 
several important groups of monuments. Besides, he produced 
under the title Preservation of National Monuments in India (Calcutta 
1881-85) ten folio volumes containing illustrations of some of the most 
famous monuments in his charge. With the abolition of this post, 
the task of conservation of monuments again devolved on the Provin¬ 
cial Governments. 

B 2 
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With the retirement of General Cunningham in 1885, the surveys 
of northern and southern India were amalgamated and placed 
under the charge of Dr. Burgess as the Director General whose duty 
was to look after conservation, survey and research. The whole of 
British India was divided into five Circles, viz., Madras, Bombay, 
the Punjab (with Sind and Rajputana), the N. W. (now United} 
Provinces (with Central India and the Central Provinces) and Bengal 
(with Assam). The Director General was expected to superintend' 
the work of the whole of India with the assistance of three Surveyors 
and two Assistant Surveyors. To this cadre was added the services 
of an Epigraphist for editing and translating inscriptions in Sanskrit, 
Pali and South Indian languages. This post was held by Dr. E, 
Hultzsch. Unlike Cunningham, who issued Annual Reports on the 
exploration tours undertaken by him, Burgess concentrated his 
activities mainly on the study of particular monuments in which he 
felt interested. Within a period of less than thirty years (1874 to 
1902), he produced thirty-two volumes in the New Imperial Series. 
Of these thirteen volumes were contributed by himself and the 
remaining by his associates. 

With the retirement of Burgess in 1889 the Survey again fell into- 
bad days. The post of Director General was kept • in abeyance, 
and Burma, Bengal, the Punjab and the Indian States were left 
without any Surveyors. 

This sad state of affairs continued till the end of the last century. 
In 1895, however, the Government of India came to the conclusion 
that it was not possible to disband the Survey altogether nor was 
it advisable to maintain it at the then reduced scale. According 
to this decision, a new scheme was introduced in 1899 dividing the 
country into five Circles, viz., (1) Madras and Coorg, (2) Bombay, 
Berar and Sind, (3) the Punjab, Baluchistan and Ajmer, (4) the 
U. P. and the C. P. and (5) Bengal and Assam. Each Circle was to 
remain in charge of a Surveyor, paid by the Central Government but 
under the administrative control of the Provincial Governments. 
His official activities were to be limited exclusively to advising 
Provincial Governments in the matter of conservation. The post 
of the Epigraphist was also made permanent. As Dr. Hultzsch 
was essentially a specialist in South Indian Epigraphy, other scholars 
were encouraged to publish articles in the Epigraphia Irdica. 

With the appointment of Lord Curzon as the Viceroy of India 
a uew day was dawning for Indian archaeology. Within a few 
weeks of his landing, on the 1st February, 1899, he delivered a speech 
at a meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and announced his 
intention, during his term of office, to encourage archaeological 
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study and research. A year later speaking before the same Society, 
he elaborated his scheme and said: ‘ In the course of my recent 
tour, during which I visited some of the most famous sites and 
beautiful or historic buildings in India, I more than once remarked 
in reply to Municipal addresses that I regarded the conservation of 
ancient monuments as one of the primary obligations of Government. 
We have a duty to our forerunners, as well as to our contemporaries 
^and to our descendants,—nay, our duty to the two latter classes in 
itself demands the recognition of an obligation to the former, since 
we are the custodians for our own age of that which has been 
bequeathed to us by an earlier, and since posterity will rightly 
blame us if, owing to our neglect, they fail to reap the same 
advantages that we have been privileged to enjoy. Moreover, 
how can we expect at the hands of futurity any consideration for 
the productions of our own time—if indeed any are worthy of such— 
unless we have ourselves shown a like respect to the handiwork 
of our predecessors ? 

‘ This obligation, which I assert and accept on behalf of Govern¬ 
ment,’ Lord Curzon went on to say, ‘is one of an even more binding 
character in India than in many European countries. There, 
abundant private wealth is available for the acquisition or the 
conservation of that which is frequently private property. Corpora¬ 
tions, Societies, Endowments, Trusts provide a vast machinery that 
relieves the Government of a large portion of its obligation. The 
historic buildings, the magnificent temples, the inestimable works 
of art are invested with a publicity that to some extent saves them 
from the risk of desecration or the encroachments of decay. Here, 
all is different. India is covered with the visible records of vanished 
dynasties of forgotten monarchs, or persecuted and sometimes 
dishonoured creeds. These monuments are for the most part, 
though there are notable exceptions, in British territory, and on soil 
belonging to Government. Many of them are in out-of-the-way 
places, and are liable to the combined ravages of a tropical climate, 
an exuberant flora, and very often a local and ignorant population 
who see only in an ancient building the means of inexpensively 
raising a modern one for their own convenience. All these circums¬ 
tances explain the peculiar responsibility that rests upon Government 

Lord Curzon concluded his speech by expressing the hope that 
there would be no further interruptions in archaeological work 
as there had been till that time and the continuous progress would be 
maintained through ‘ a definite policy of more active work, of closer 
supervision, and of larger outlay’. Consequently, in his proposals 
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to the Secretary of State, he made it clear that the Government of 
India could not divest themselves of all responsibility for the preserva¬ 
tion of the great ancient monuments of India. ‘ They felt that 
it would be the Supreme Government and not the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, who would always be held in judgment of the civilized would 
primarily responsible for maintaining intact this great inheritance, 
and they thought it unsafe to trust that the subordinate Govern¬ 
ment would always be alive to the importance of the duty or would, 
always be willing or able, under the pressing exigencies of provincial 
finance, to devote funds to it. They felt the necessity of someone 
at the head of the operations, who could not only assist local effort 
from an imperial standpoint with that advice and guidance which 
had been lacking since the days of Dr. Burgess, but could also main¬ 
tain a continuous record of archaeological needs of the .various 
Provinces, and of the work undertaken to meet those needs. ’ 

The Secretary of State accepted these proposals and sanctioned, 
towards the end of 1901, the revival of the post of the Director 
General of Archaeology in India. He also laid down that a lakh 
of rupees should spent every year on archaeological work of special 
importance and magnitude. Mr. (later Sir) John Marshall was 
appointed to this post for a term of five years and came to India 
early in 1902. Already in 1901 another important reform had been 
introduced through the intervention of Lord Curzon. Until this 
time there was no machinery to undertake conservation of monu¬ 
ments in the Indian States. By an order of the Government of 
India in the Foreign Department, dated the 4th June, 1901, the 
Indian States were put under one or other of the Surveyors, but 
with clear instructions not to do anything which might offend the 
rulers. They were directed to convey to the respective Darbars 
all suggestions made by them through the Political authorities for 
taking any action that the Darbars deemed proper. A few of the 
States took full advantage of this offer of help by the Department. 
Some of the very important national monuments in the States 
received proper attention with or without the help of the grant- 
in-aid from the Government of India. The position, however, 
remained practically unchanged in many of the States and hardly 
any attention was paid to the ancient monuments lying under their 
territorial jurisdiction. 

1902 to Present Day 

It will be seen that Marshall’s position as Director General was 
at the beginning no better than that of Major Cole, the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments, who held office from 1880 to 1883. His main 
duties were to exercise a general supervision over all archaeological 
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work, be it excavation, conservation, giving protection to monu¬ 
ments or research.. He was, with the help of the Surveyors, to 
ascertain the special requirements of each Province and also to 
advise Government as to how the grant-in-aid should be distributed. 
He was to co-ordinate and bring up-to-date the survey work carried 
out in different parts of the country and to submit annually to the 
Government of India a consolidated report on the progress made 
during an official year. The Surveyors in their turn had to submit 
an annual report to the Provincial Governments on the work accom¬ 
plished by them during the year and also a programme of work for 
the following year. The work of conservation was done, as before, 
through the medium of the Public Works Department and nearly 
three-fourths of the money expended on it came from the Provincial 
exchequer. Even then the funds and the staff were wholly in¬ 
adequate for tackling all the important work of conservation and 
archaeological problems. 

In 1903, there were three temporary additions to the staff. A 
fourth half-time officer was made available for the N. W. P. P. and 
Baluchistan in Dr. M. A. (later Sir Aurel) Stein. He was to be a 
part-time Archaeological Superintendent in addition to his own 
duties as Inspector General of Education. Another important step 
taken in the same year was the creation of archaeological scholar¬ 
ships for training Indian students in archaeology, architecture and 
archaeological chemistry. In 1904 the Legislature passed the 
much needed Ancient Monuments Preservation Act which was to 
mark a new era for Indian archaeology. This important matter was 
actually taken in hand by Lord Curzon during the very first year of 
his administration, but it took some years to complete all the forma- 

The main objects of the Act were ‘ to ensure the proper upkeep 
and repair of ancient buildings in private ownership excepting such 
as were used for religious purposes; to prevent the excavation of 
sites of historic interest by ignorant and unauthorized persons; 
and to secure control over the traffic in antiquities ’. The bill was 
modelled on similar legislation in England, Greece and Italy but had 
to be modified in some of its essential features to suit not only condi¬ 
tions peculiar to India but with a view to eliminating any opposition 
from the public. Though the Act was not fully satisfactory in all 
respects, it marked a great step forward and served at the time more 
or less the purpose for which it was introduced. 

In spite of the shortage of staff and funds, the period between 
1902-05 witnessed great departmental activity. One is astonished 
at the volume of work done in Indian archaeology during this short. 
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period in conservation, exploration and research. A fresh scheme 
for the re-organization of the Department was submitted to Govern¬ 
ment in 1905 and sanctioned in 1906. This placed the Department 
on a permanent footing and made available to the Department the 
services of three more officers. One of them was Dr. Sten Konow, 
who was appointed the Government Epigraphist for India, 
attached to the Director General in order to help him in matters 
of North Indian epigraphy. 

In 1906, Lord Curzon, the greatest friend that Indian archaeo¬ 
logy ever had, left India. Within six years of his departure an 
attempt was made to decentralize all the scientific Departments 
including the Archaeological Department. Due to the storm of 
protest which arose both in India and England, this proved abortive 
and the Department was granted a fresh lease of life. 

With the outbreak of the first World War in 1914 the activities 
of the Department had to be severely curtailed. The position 
became worse after the conclusion of peace due to the unstable 
conditions brought about by the War. The Reforms of 1919 
made archaeology a Central subject. The Department was further 
re-organized in 1921, and six new posts added to the cadre. Before 
the scheme could be fully carried out, came the appointment of a 
Retrenchment Committee under the chairmanship of Lord Inchcape. 
It proposed the virtual abolition of the Department by suggesting 
a 90 per cent cut of the funds. The timely intervention of the 
Secretary of State and the then Viceroy, Lord Reading, however, 
saved the Department from annihilation, and it escaped only with 
a cut of 22£ per cent. 

Since its very inception, the Survey had concerned itself pri¬ 
marily with the monuments dating from the Mauiya period. Though 
it was always assumed that the Aryans brought an advanced form 
of civilization into India, very little archaeological evidence of a 
period earlier than the time of the Buddha was forthcoming. No 
systematic attempt had been made to explore the valleys of the 
great rivers which the Aryans occupied in their early days in India. 
It was never dreamt that there could have been an earlier civiliza¬ 
tion which was in every respect superior to the civilization of the 
Aryan, immigrants. All such ideas were however completely 
transformed by the discovery of the Indus Valley civilization. The 
excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa revolutionized the con¬ 
ception of Indian civilization and culture. In describing these 
discoveries Sir John Marshall wrote in 1924 :— 

‘ Hitherto India has almost universally been regarded as 
one of the younger countries of the world. Apart 
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from palaeolithic and neolithic implements and 
such rude primitive remains as the Cyclopean walls of 
Rajagriha, no monuments of note were known to exist 
of an earher date than the third century B. C., when 
Greece had already passed her zenith and when the 
mighty empires of Mesopotamia and Egypt had been 
all but forgotten. Now, at a single bound, we have 
taken back our knowledge of Indian civilization some 
* 3,000 years earher and have established the fact that 

in the third millennium before Christ, and even before 
that, the peoples of the Punjab and Sind were living 
in well-built cities and in possession of a relatively 
mature culture with a high standard of art and crafts¬ 
manship and a developed system of pictographic 
writing.’ 

These epoch-making discoveries enabled Sir John to persuade 
the Government to make a more liberal grant for excavation. The 
work was continued at Mohenjo-daro until 1931 and at Harappa 
up to 1935. Sir John himself was placed on Special Duty for a term 
of seven and half years from September 1928. In March 1931 
he retired from service but was re-employed as an Officer on Special 
Duty to enable him to write a series of monographs on the important 
excavated sites. He continued in that post till the end of 1934. 

It was in Sir John’s regime that regular excavations of important 
archaeological sites were undertaken for the first time. It was also 
during his time that the officers of the Survey undertook explorations 
in the borders of India and beyond them, into territories which were 
marked with the impact of Indian culture and civilization. The 
earliest of such undertakings was by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese 
Turkestan. As early as 1889 Lt. (later Major General) Bower 
acquired at Kucha leaves of a birch-bark manuscript in Sanskrit 
accidentally discovered with others at a ruined site. The import¬ 
ance of this early manuscript was recognized by Dr. H. F. Rudolf 
Hoernle. The interest aroused by this discovery led to the 
acquisition of various other manuscripts in different languages, 
some of which were hitherto unknown. 

The eyes of the orientalists of the world were at the time focussed 
on this part of Asia. The Government of India, recognizing the 
importance of Chinese Turkestan as a promising field for archaeolo¬ 
gical exploration, arranged for Sir Aurel to undertake three succes¬ 
sive explorations into this region during the period between 1900- 
1916 and extending over a total of seven years. This however is 
not the place to recount Sir Aurel’s achievements which have been 
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published in the voluminous works by the explorer himself and his 
associates. 

In 1909-10 Marshall secured for eighteen months the services 
of Dr. A. H. Francke, a Morivian missionary and an expert Tibetan 
scholar with long experience of Western Tibet. He undertook an 
exploratory tour in that region which resulted in the publication 
of the two volumes in the New Imperial Series, Antiquities of Indian 
Tibet, Parts I and II (1914 and 1926). In 1925-26 Mr. Hargreaves, 
as Superintendent of Archaeology, Frontier Circle, undertook an 
exploration tour in Baluchistan where at an ancient cemetery at 
Hal he discovered polychrome pottery of a type which forms an 
important link in the chain of the Indus Valley civilization. This 
work was continued by Sir Aurel during the years 1927-29 leading 
to the discovery of a number of sites with marked affinity to the 
sites in the Indus valley. Mr. N. G. Majumdar, a young though 
promising officer of the Department, also discovered a number of 
sites within the boundaries of Sind, of which Amri and Chanhu-daro. 
deserve particular mention. 

There has been criticism in certain quarters of the work done by 
Sir John Marshall and the officers trained by him. It is quite 
true that he had assumed office at an early age and almost straight 
from the University. What is lost sight of is the condition even 
in the West of archaeological techniques towards the end of the 
nineteenth century. The techniques, based on the experience of 
several decades, which are in use today were almost unknown at the 
time. Sir John had to start almost from scratch and spend a 
great part of his time either in the re-organization of the Depart¬ 
ment which was faced with various difficulties from time to time 
or in administration. It may be argued that no arrangements 
were made for training the officers of the Department by sending them 
abroad and thus giving them an opportunity to learn up-to-date 
methods and bringing them into contact with scholars who had gained 
international reputation in scientific excavation. I feel that this 
question did not receive as much attention as it deserved. It may 
be that financial difficulties always came in the way. But whatever 
be the case, it cannot be gainsaid that Sir John did more for the 
Archaeological Survey than any other Director General. He may 
have made mistakes, but he fully justified the choice of Lord Curzon- 
by putting Indian archaeology on a stable footing. 

In 1931 came the world depression. The axe of the Retrench¬ 
ment Committee again fell on the Department. With a cut of 
33 per cent in the Departmental budget, practically all excavations- 
and explorations were at a standstill. The work of conservation was 
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reduced to the minimum, and the Survey had to struggle for day to 
day existence. The reforms of 1935 did not make the position any 
better, but archaeology remained a Central subject. 

The effect of the first World W T ar and subsequent financial 
stringency prevailing in the country left much' to be desired for the 
advancement of archaeology in India. In 1938 the Government 
of India invited Sir Leonard Woolley to advise Government in 
what way archaeological work in India could be improved and also 
on the best method of training and selecting of officers for explora¬ 
tion. In February 1939 Sir Leonard submitted his report in which 
he urged the necessity of training officers in the up-to-date methods 
of excavation and exploration. He also stressed the insufficiency 
of staff and funds sanctioned for the Department. Due to the 
second World War, no action could be taken to implement his re¬ 
commendations. In 1944, however, with the retirement of 
Mr. K. N. Dikshit, the Government of India decided to bring out for 
a term of four years, Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler, who had a wide 
experience in matters relating to excavation and museums, as the 
Director General, instead of appointing a temporary adviser as 
recommended by Sir Leonard. 


On assuming office, Dr. Wheeler turned his first attention to the 
re-organization of the Department. Hitherto conservation work was 
carried on, except in two Circles, through the agency of the Public 
Works Department, either Central or Provincial. This dual 
control was found highly unsatisfactory and resulted in public 
criticism of the conservation work done by the Public Works 
Department in many places. He therefore recommended that the 
Department should take full responsibility for all such works and 
obtained Government sanction for the appointment of an Assistant 
Superintendent and a quota of Conservation Assistants and Over¬ 
seers for each Circle. The post of an Executive Engineer was also 
created at the Centre whose duty was to advise the Circle Superin¬ 
tendents in conservation and also to train the newly appointed staff 
through an intensive training course. The number of Circles was 
raised from six to seven excluding the Delhi Circle which was re¬ 
garded only as a half Circle. Since the abolition of the post of the 
Deputy Director General of Archaeology for Exploration in 1930, 
no large scale excavation was undertaken by the Department. In 
1944 the Excavations Branch was reconstituted with the minimum 
technical staff, viz., an Excavation Assistant, Pottery Assistant, 
Surveyor, Draftsman and Photographer and was placed under an 
officer of the rank of Superintendent. 
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Hitherto, with the exception of the Indus valley civilization, 
the prehistoric and protohistoric remains of India had received very 
inadequate attention. Only a few prehistoric sites had been examined, 
but there was no arrangement for a regular survey of these monu¬ 
ments to assess their potential value, in regard to early Indian 
culture on the one hand and their relationship with similar monu¬ 
ments in other parts of Asia. Being left to the mercy of the hunters 
for building material and antiquities, many such monuments had 
already been destroyed. To ensure preservation and study of these 
monuments an Assistant Superintendent for Prehistory was appoint¬ 
ed in 1945. During the same year was also established a Central 
Advisory Board of Archaeology, consisting of representatives of the 
Universities, learned societies, Indian States, the Indian legislature 
and scholars interested in archaeology. In 1946 Government of 
India appointed a Committee under the chairmanship of Sir Maurice 
Gwyer to work out the details for the establishment of a National 
Museum of Art, Archaeology and Anthropology. This was accepted 
in principle as a part of the post-war development plans, but due to 
financial stringency it has not been possible to give full effect to 
this scheme. The nucleus of a Museum has however been started 
at the Government House at New Delhi from the loth August, 1949. 

Great political changes were looming large in the Indian horizon. 
With the attainment of Independence on the 15th August, 1947, 
and the partition of the country, further re-organization of the 
Department was called for. East Bengal was lost to the Eastern 
Circle and the West Punjab, Sind and N. W. E. P. to the Frontier 
Circle. Orissa was taken out of the South-Eastern Circle, which 
was still far too extensive, and added on to the Eastern Circle. 
East Punjab was added on to the Delhi Circle converting it into a 
full Circle. A fresh problem has however arisen in regard to the 
Indian States. As stated above, the Archaeological Department 
formerly acted only as advisers to those States which had no 
Archaeological Departments of their own. In the new set-up 
all the smaller States and some of the bigger ones merged into one 
or other of the Provinces. Many of these States have monuments 
of national importance and their maintenance has automatically 
devolved on the Archaeological Department. This has given rise to 
some problems which are discussed below. 

Future of Indian Archaeology 

A question, has often been asked: what is the future of Indian 
archaeology in an independent India ? With the partition of the 
country most of the important sites of the Indus Valley culture and 
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the whole of the Gandhara region are now included in Pakistan. 
The route along which the Aryans and in later centuries others 
came to India and the places of early Aryan settlements are now 
outside the borders of India. But the loss in area has been amply 
made up by the integration of the Indian States. Already due to 
merger, an additional area of approximately 160,000 sq. miles has 
come under the jurisdiction of the Central Archaeological Department. 
When the new constitution is passed and the Fiscal Commission’s 
recommendations are accepted by Government, another, 350,000 sq. 
miles, excluding Jammu and Kashmir, will have been added, making 
a total of over 500,000 sq. miles. 

This is a huge area and the archaeological potentialities of 
many of the States are still almost unknown. The first task of the 
Department will therefore be to undertake a proper survey of the 
areas where little archaeological work was done before. This 
by itself is a tremendous task, bur it must be faced. With the 
help and co-operation of the Provincial and Union Governments 
we hope to bring it to a successful conclusion within a reasonable 
time. This cannot however be done without additional staff and 
expenditure. The re-organization proposals sanctioned between 
1945 and 1947 provided only the minimum personnel required 
to carry out the duties of the Department as it was cons¬ 
tituted then. It did not envisage the problems that were to arise 
after independence. A situation has now arisen which needs careful 
thinking and planning. As soon as the integration of States is 
completed, the Circles have to be re-organized to fit into the new 
set up. 

The greater need of the Department at the moment is the re¬ 
quired trained personnel. A very unambitious training scheme was 
submitted to Government some months ago, but this has been only 
partially sanctioned due to present financial difficulty. It is for 
the same reason that the scheme of strengthening the exploration 
staff has been held up. Till these schemes are sanctioned, very 
little progress in archaeological studies can be made. 

The vast archaeological resources of the country are as yet about 
untapped. We have now enough material for the reconstruction 
of Indian history from the third century B. C. or even a little earlier. 
In this period itself there are gaps to be filled and various prob¬ 
lems to be solved, particularly in the period between the second 
century B. C. and the fourth century A. D. The story of Indian 
civilization, however, does not begin with the third, fourth or even 
the fifth century B. C. with the appearance of Buddhism in India. 
We know very little of the rulers mentioned in the great epics of 
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India. We know even less of the early Aryans who first settled 
in the land of the five rivers and gradually migrated towards the 
Gangetic valley. We have enough evidence now of still earlier 
civilizations which flourished in the country at least one thousand 
years before the advent of the Aryans. From the evidence we 
have got so far, thus civilization was more advanced than that 
brought by the Aryans to this country. Next to nothing is however 
known of the history of India of the intervening period of 2000 
years or more. Archaeology alone can fill up this gap. Planned 
exploration of the valleys of the great ancient rivers like Sarasvati, 
Ganga and Narmada and excavations of selected sites are however 
essential for the purpose. This is about North India. 

In the South the problem is different and even more complicated. 
The earliest contact with the historic period begins from the third 
century B. C. Very little is known of the history of South India 
even of that period. Archaeology is different from history in that 
it does not begin with fifth century B. C. or even third millennium 
B. C. It has to concern itself with the story of man who is known 
to have appeared almost in his present form over 500,000 years 
ago, a period in which no historian would feel interested. It has 
to reconstruct not only the history of the so-called historic period 
but of early man from whatever indication we have of his environ¬ 
ment, of the life he lived, the tools he used and the standard of civi¬ 
lization he achieved on the whole. 

Luckily, there is ample material in India for such a study. In 
the South we have thousands of megalithic sites, of which we know- 
very little yet. We are not even sure of their date which has been 
vaguely guessed as ranging from 2000 B. C. to A. D. 1200. We 
have to find out who their authors were, where they came from, 
how long they survived and where they disappeared. We have 
yet to collect definite data on the extensive palaeolithic industries 
existing throughout the length and breadth of India and come to 
a definite conclusion on their dates on the stratigraphic evidences 
supplied by the ancient river-cuttings on the lines already 
initiated by Be Terra and his associates. It is hoped that in course 
of time, by methodical eastward and westward extensions of our 
explorations we should be able to supply the missing link between 
the Indus Valley civilization and the civilization of the so-called 
historical times. It is also hoped that one day we may even, be 
able to prove the theory already put forward by some eminent 
scientists that India was one of the cradles of human civilization. 
But all this needs careful planning, a host of specially trained officers 
and above all liberal financial help. Unless and until these are 



forthcoming there will be little progress in Indian archaeology. 
The past history of nearly a century has shown that half-hearted 
attention to this most important branch working for the revealing 
of India’s past culture would not lead us very far. 

In conclusion I would like to point out a very important aspect 
in the study of Indian archaeology. The sub-continent of India 
js divided today. But the fact remains that its civilization has 
been one throughout the ages. The study of the history and 
archaeology in India and Pakistan is interdependent. We may be 
able to solve certain problems independently, but there are many 
vital ones the solution of which will depend on the mutual 
co-operation and close collaboration between the two Dominions. 
Archaeology to-day is looked upon as a science, though it cannot 
yet be called a positive science. Any science to achieve its true 
objective cannot remain confined within the narrow limits of any 
particular country. 


N. P. Chakravarti 





CHAPTER II 


EXPLORATION AND EXCAVATIONS 

1. PREHISTORIC AND PROTOHISTORIC PERIOD . 

A. The Stone Age 

M AN is nearly half a million years old. In the beginning, he 
was as parasitic on nature as an animal; though, of course, 
there was a fundamental difference between the two, namely, 
man’s capacity to think and develop. To assist himself in the 
procurement of food which involved digging out roots and hunting 
animals man prepared tools and implements of stone. The 
struggle to master his surroundings was so hard that it was not 
until about 7000 B. C. that he came to the stage of ‘producing’ 
food, and not until 4000 B. C. or so that he discovered the use of 
metal. The period prior to the discovery of metal, known as the 
Stone Age, is further sub-divided into the Palaeolithic or Old Stone 
Age, Mesolithic or Middle Stone Age and Neolithic or New Stone 
Age, on the basis of the implements used in each age. The 
Indian story, which no doubt suffers from several lacunae, may be 
summarized as follows. 

(i) The Palaeolithic Age 

It was in the year 1863 that Robert Bruce Foote of the Geolo¬ 
gical Survey of India identified for the first time a true palaeolith 
in the debris of a pit, in the laterite gravel at Pallavaram, near 
Madras. 1 Foote, who may rightly he regarded as the pioneer in 
the field of Indian prehistory, was followed in this great task by a 
few other antiquaries like King, Oldham, Hackett, Wynne, Blanford, 
etc., and by the end of the last century several palaeolithic sites 
were located in the Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Orissa, C. P., 
U. P. and Bihar and in the States of Hyderabad, Mysore, Dhen- 
kanal, Talcher (Orissa) and Rewa (Vindhya Pradesh). 2 

1 R. Bruce Foote, The Foote Collection of Indian Prehistoric and Proto 
historic Antiquities : Notes on their Ages and Distribution (Madras, 1916) 
p. 4. 

2 R. Bruce Foote, ibid. ; also his Catalogue Raisonne (Madras, 1914). 
J. Coggin Brown, Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities in the Indian Museum 
(Simla, 1917). See also S. N. Chakravarti, ‘ An outline of Stone Age in 
India ’ in Journ. Roy. Asiatic Soc. Bengal (Letters), X (1944), pp. 81-98 ; 
V. D. Krishnaswami, ' Stone Age India ’ in Ancient India , no. 3 (Jan. 1947), 
pp. 11-57 ; A. Ghosh, ‘ Prehistoric Exploration in India’ in Indian Historical 
Quarterly, XXIV (March 1948), no. 1, pp, 1-18. 
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Of these early-discovered sites, some deserve special mention. 
In the valley of the Kortalayar river in Chingleput District of 
Madras is the site of Attirampakkam where palaeolithic handaxes, 
cleavers, ovates and flake tools can be picked up in thousands and 
which, together with Vadamadurai in the same region, forms the 
key-site for the South Indian palaeoliths. No less rich is the site 
at IChyad on the bank of the Malaprabha river in Dharwar District 
of Bombay Province. Mungi near Paithan in Hyderabad State 1 
and Bhutra in Narsinghpur District of the Central Provinces 2 
have an additional interest about them. At both the places palaeo¬ 
liths were discovered in river-gravels which also contained the fossil- 
remains of mammals assignable to the Middle Pleistocene. Thus 
the author of these artifacts, the prehistoric man of India, was 
recognized to be nearly as old as the Mid-Pleistocene, i.e., nearly 
500,000 years old. It should, however, be noted here at once that no 
skeletal remains of the early palaeolithic man have so far 
been found in India, except the doubtful fragment of a human tibia 
from the Attirampakkam terraces. 3 

A general survey of the location of these palaeolithic sites shows 
that the early man preferred to live on the banks of rivers, getting 
his food by hunting animals and birds on the terraces. He, however, 
did not mind living in caves provided adequate water-supply in 
the form of springs nearby was ensured. Of the palaeolithic caves 
in India—and there are not many—only one, viz., the Billa Sugram 
group of caves in Kurnool District, has yielded fossil mammalia 
and bone implements, probably of the Magdalenian type. 4 

The explorers of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
did, no doubt, bring to light a lot of palaeolithic material, but they 
did not study in detail the geological background of the finds. They 
classified the implements on the basis of their shape and utility, 
such as bouchers, discoids, choppers, knives, axes, scrapers, etc., 
but did not make out their chronological evolution based on the 
evidence of geological stratification. Just the ‘ look ’ of an artifact 
was considered enough to class it as Chellean, Acheulean, Mousterian 
and the like. 

The first notable attempt in the direction of associating these 
implements with geological strata was made by Cammiade and 

1 Records of the Geological Survey of India, I (1868), pp. 65ff. 

‘Ibid., VI (1873), p. 49. 

3 Foote, op. cit. (Madras, 1916), p. 8. 

Foote, op. cit. (1916), p. 118 ; see also L. A. Cammiade in Man in India, 
VII (1927), pp. Iff. 
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Burkitt, who, in 1930, published an account of the former’s dis¬ 
coveries in the Krishna valley, District Kurnool, Madras. 1 The 
river-terraces here showed evidence of climatic oscillation between 
wet (pluvial) and dry (interpluvial) phases. The earliest implements 
here, rough kandaxes of quartzite, were associated with a mid- 
Pleistocene dry phase. This phase was both preceded and followed 
by a pluvial phase. Associated with the next dry or inter-pluvial 
* phase were flatter and neater handaxes and also flake implements. 
Then again was another period of pluviation. The two succeeding 
dry phases in the cycle produced respectively a blade and burin 
industry and microliths. 

As already stated (above, p. 17), the sites of Vadamadurai 
and Attirampakkam in the Kortalayar valley yielded a lot of pa¬ 
laeolithic material. 2 The stratigraphy of the area, from bottom up¬ 
wards, may be summarized as follows : gneissic bed-rock, boulder 
conglomerate, detrital laterite, and three terraces T^Tg. The im¬ 
plements from the Vadamadurai tank have been divided into three 
groups, belonging respectively to boulder conglomerate, laterite 
and the terraces. The first group is further sub-divided into two 
series, Early and Late, on the basis of patination and typology. 
To the former series belonged rolled and heavily cream-patinated 
(not laterized) Abbevillian handaxes, crude in outline and bearing 
deep and irregular flake-scars. Under the Late series came less 
patinated and typologically more advanced early Acheulean hand- 
axes, showing step-flaking. The flakes had less cortex and more 
primary flaking on the upper surface than in the Early series. The 
specimens from the second group comprised laterized mid-Acheu- 
lean handaxes, flatter in shape, with more pronounced step-flaking, 
and flakes, a few of which showed signs of retouch. To the third 
group belonged non-laterized but slightly patinated upper Acheulean 
handaxes, evincing the use of wood-technique. There were some 
cleavers and discoidal cores too. Of the flakes, a few were retouched 
for use, probably as side-scrapers. 

Erom Attirampakkam was obtained a very large number of 
late Acheulean handaxes and cleavers which may correspond in 
age to the last group at Vadamadurai. There were no doubt some 
rolled implements too which might be of an earlier date. Cleavers 

*L. A. Cammiade and M. C. Burkitt, ‘ Fresh Light on the Stone Ages 
in South India ’, Antiquity, IV (1930), pp. 327ff; see also Burkitt, Cammiade 
and P. J. Richards, ‘Clima'/ii Changes in South-east India during Early 
Pleistocene Times Geological Magazine, LXIX (1932), pp. 193ff. 

2 H. De Terra and T. T. Paterson, Studies on the Ice Age in India and 
associated Human Cultures (Washington, 1939), pp. 327ff. 

c2 
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with parallelogrammic cross-section, reminiscent of the Vail tech¬ 
nique of South Africa, and S-twist handaxes deserve special mention. 
The cores were mostly discoidal in shape, with regular alternate 
flaking, while the flake-tools showed faceted platform with much 
primary flaking on the upper sin-face. 

The evidence from the west coast of India offers a good climato- 
industrial sequence. At Khandivli near Bombay, Todd observed 
. in 1932 a series of geological deposits, representing a pluvial and 
inter-pluvial cycle. 1 These were, from the bottom upwards : (i) a 

Lower Clay overlying a weathered basaltic surface and containing 
rough tools and flakes comparable with the Clacton industry; 
(ii) a reddish brown Lower Gravel with big boulders indicative of 
a strong pluvial origin, yielding Abbevillio-Clactonian, and higher 
up, late Acheulean types of cleavers and handaxes; (iii) a Middle 
Clay, having on its top small handaxes made on flakes, blades and 
scrapers etc.; (iv) an Upper Gravel bearing on its top a blade and 
burin industry; and (v) the Upper Clay which produced parrot- 
beak and polyhedral burins. In addition to the above, microliths 
were collected on the surface in the coastal region and these com¬ 
pleted the sequence. 

These discoveries produced a reasonably clear picture of the 
stratigraphical evolution of the implements and also showed that 
they were associated, in South India, with a climatic cycle of pluvial 

To this general picture, North-west India had a lot to contri¬ 
bute. From the valley of the Sohan river in the West Punjab 
stray stone implements had been reported as early as 1880, while 
in 1930 Todd produced a reasonably good collection of palaeoliths 
from Pindi Gheb in the same valley. In 1935, the Yale-Cambridge 
expedition consisting of H. De Terra (leader), Teilhard de Chardin 
and T. T. Paterson 2 set out on the task of correlating the various 
palaeolithic industries of the North-west with the cycle of quaternary 
glaciation, already noticed by Giotto Dainelli in the Himalayas. 

In Kashmir, the Ice Age was found to he represented by a series 
of deposits called the Karewas, which impinge on the slope of the 
Himalayas. The Karewas overlay the terminal moraines of the 
first glaciation and were, within themselves, divisible into two 

1 K. K. U. Todd, ‘ Prehistoric Man around Bombay Proceedings of the 
Prehistoric Society of East Anglia, VII (Ipswich, 1932), pp. 35ff; also 
‘ Palaeolithic Industries of Bombay’ Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain & Ireland, LXIX (1939), pp. 257ff. 

2 De Terra and Paterson, op. cit. 
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groups, the Lower and the Upper, separated by the moraines of the 
second glaciation. The Lower Karewas had yielded fossil-remains 
of primitive elephant. Elepltas hysudncus, which was also obtained 
from the older beds of the Upper Siwaliks in the Potwar region 
(District Kawalpindi, West Punjab). The occurrence of this 
elephant points to a Lower Pleistocene age in both the cases. The 
intervening moraines of Kashmir are comparable with the Boulder 
Conglomerates of Potwar which yielded stone, implements in the _ 
form of large flakes obtained from crude split pebbles and worked 
on one side only. There was no secondary flaking. This earliest 
lithic industry of man in India has been designated as ‘ Pro-Solian 
since it preceded the Sohan industry with which it had no genetic 
relationship. It is roughly comparable with the Cromerian industry 
of England. 

The Upper Karewa beds represented the second interglacial 
stage during which was formed the first terrace (Tj) both in the 
Kashmir basin and lower down in the Sohan valley. The imple¬ 
ments from Terrace 1 of the latter (styled as the Early Sohan 
industry) were divisible into two classes, namely, pebble tools and 
flake tools. The former bad either a flat base, having been produced 
out of naturally or artificially broken pebbles, or were rounded, 
the flakes being chipped off from the original pebble-surface. The 
flake tools ranged from the simpler ones with a high-angled plain 
platform resembling the Clactonian forms to more complex ones 
with a low-angled faceted platform pointing to a Proto-Levalloi- 
sean horizon. Associated with this Early Sohan industry were also 
handaxes similar to those from the South (called the Madras industry). 
Outside India these may be compared with the Abbevillio- 
Acheulean bifaces of the Lower Palaeolithic. 

Between the first Terrace, described above, and the present 
bed of the Sohan, there were four more Terraces, T a -T c , assignable 
respectively to the third glacial and inter-glacial and fourth and 
fifth glaciations. With Terrace 2 went the 1 Late Sohan ’ industry, 
showing a better execution of both the pebble and flake tools than 
the Early series. The flake tools became more Levalloisean than 
Clactonian. Ascribable to Terrace 4 wore the ‘ Evolved Sohan ’ 
implements which could be considered as late (Upper) Palaeolithic. 
With the post-glacial Terrace 5 were associated the proto-neolithic, 
microlithic and neolithic industries, which completed the sequence 
of Stone Age cultures in North-west India. 

As is to be expected, the stretch of land across central India 
forms a meeting ground between the industries of the North and the 
Peninsula. So far, investigations have been made in three important 
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regions—the Sabarmatl valley in Gujarat, the Narbada valley in, 
C. P, and the Kihand basin in Mirzapur District of the United, 
Provinces. The work in the Sabarmatl valley was carried out by 
an expedition sponsored by the Department of Archaeology in 
1941-42, and consisting of H. D. Sankalia, V. D. Krishnaswami 
and B. K. Chatterji. 1 In the lower levels, pebble tools of the 
Sohan type were discovered in association with the Madras hand- 1 
axes. Higher up, the existence of a microlithic industry was also' 

The Narbada valley, between Hoshangabacl and Narsinghpur, 
was explored by De Terra after he had finished his work in the Potwar 
region. 2 Here no clear terraces were noticed, but above a laterite 
bed of the Lower Pleistocene three distinct groups of deposits— 
the lower, the Upper and the Cotton-soil—were recognized. Each 
group consisted of a basal gravel beneath and clay or silt above. 
From the Basal gravel of the Lower Group were collected larger 
sized flakes with prominent bulbs, similar to those of the pre-Sohan 
industry, besides handaxes and cleavers of Abbdvilho-Acheulean 
types. The overlying clay yielded fresh Upper Acheulean hand- 
axes and cleavers and also flakes of the Early Sohan type. The 
basal gravel and the clay of the Lower Group may respectively be 
regarded as synchronous with Terraces 1 and 2 of the Sohan valley 
(above, p. 21). The Upper Group yielded rolled Acheulean bifaces but 
fresh flakes, cores and pebble tools of the Late Sohan type. The 
two sub-divisions of this Group may be equated respectively to 
Terraces 3 and 4 of the Potwar region. The third or the Cotton- 
soil Group would correspond to Terrace 5 of the Sohan valley. 
From it were recovered small blades and scrapers made of flinti, 
jasper, chalcedony etc., representing a microlithic industry. 

In the Bihand basin only preliminary investigations have so 
far been made. 3 The occurrence of both the pebble tools of the 
Sohan type and the Madras handaxes in this area is indeed signi¬ 
ficant. With further research it may be possible to establish an 
.equation between the terraces here and those in the Sohan valley 
and to work out a correlation between the glacial ages of the North 
and the pluvial periods of the South. 

In 1940 the Anthropology Department of the Calcutta University 
carried out excavations in the implementifcrous laterite gravels 

1 H. D. Sankalia, Investigations into Prehistoric Archaeology of Gujarat 
(Baroda, 1946). 

2 De Terra and Paterson, op. cit., pp. 313ff. 

3 Becently (April, 1949) the writer had an opportunity visiting the sites 
in this area in the company of Professor E. E. Zeuner and Mr. V. D. Krishna- 
swami. 
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of Kuliana, Mayurbhanj State (now merged with Orissa). 1 The 
artifacts represented an advanced Acheulean and also Chopper- 
flake Solan industry. 

Taking stock of thing3, one finds that inspite of some substantial 
research-work already carried out on the subject, a running story of 
the Palaeolithic Age in India cannot be reconstructed. The early 
Palaeolithic Man, the author of the artifacts, is still in the hiding, 
while evidence for the Upper Palaeolithic is mostly wanting. The 
correlation between the pluvial periods of the South and the glacial 
periods of the North, posulated by De Terra and others, still remains 
to be confirmed by absolute evidence. 

Besides, there is another line of research, working on which the 
Indian evidence can be fitted into the international scheme, namely 
working on the problem of raised sea-beaches. The Coromondal 
coast is well-suited for the purpose. If we could identify the 
various marine-platforms formed by the oscillation of the sea under 
glacial and inter-glacial conditions and the lithie industries asso¬ 
ciated with each we can certainly arrive at a correlation between 
the Indian sequence and that of Europe and Africa, where the 
picture is much clearer. 

(ii) The Mesolithic Complex 

The Mesolithic Age of India is not so well-defined as the Palaeo¬ 
lithic. Two sets of industries, one, the microlithic and another, 
known as the ‘ proto-neolithic, ’ may be assigned to this age ; 
but while doing so one is not always on sure grounds since at several 
places in India microliths do not seem to have been truly meso¬ 
lithic in age, i.e., intermediary between the Palaeolithic and the 
Neolithic. 

The microliths have a fairly wide distribution in India, extending, 
as they do, from Jamalgarhi (District Peshawar) in the N. W. 
Frontier Province to Sawyerpuram (District Tinnevelly) in the south, 
and from Karachi in Sind on the west to Serai Kala in Bihar on the 
east. 2 The material consists of jasper, agate, carnelian, flin t, chert, 
chalcedony and quartz etc., while the types include blades, battered 
as well as serrated, crescents, trapezes, triangles, points, beaked 
engravers and side-and-end-scrapers. These tiny tools, as we know 
from their counterparts in the west, must have been attached singly 

■N. Bose and D. Sen, Excavations in Mayurbhanj (Calcutta, 1948): 

*D. H. Gordon, ‘ The Mesolithic Industries of India ’, Man, XXXVIII 
(Peb. 1938), no. 19, pp. 21-24; also Poote, op. cit. (1916), p. 50 for Sawyer¬ 
puram. 
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•or collectively to a handle to make them really effective tools or 
weapons. 

It is not possible clearly to define the range of time during which 
‘the microliths were used in India; some of the evidence is, however, 
•discussed below. 

Foote observed that the Tinnevelly microliths lay embedded 
in the fossil sand-dunes, locally known as the teris and were stained 
red owing to their long contact with the ferruginous soil. Aiyappan, 
who carried out further work in that area in 1942, considers it 
‘ more or less likely that the implements were made here only at 
the time when the basal level of the Teri was being laid down 

and not afterwards.’ 1 He further thinks this area ‘ seems to have 

been deserted by mesolithic men before the neolithic epoch, for 

no neolithic tool has so far been found at the site or its neighbour¬ 
hood, or it is possible, owing to the great distance of Sawyerpuram 
from the centres of neolithic culture in the Kistna valley, that 
no neolithic technique percolated to this peripheral tract.’ 2 

During 1941-45 Sankalia and his colleagues carried out explo¬ 
rations in the Sabarmati valley in Gujarat and discovered 
several microlithic sites including those at Hirpura (a factory- 
site), Langhnaj, Akhaj and Valasna. 3 The implements were found 
in association with large semi-fossilized or completely calcified 

mass of splintered bones. Complete skeletons of the ‘ Micro¬ 
lithic Man ’ were also obtained. Although nothing very definite 
■can be said about the date of these microliths, it may be noted that 
‘ except for solitary pieces of a distinctive pottery and two neo¬ 
lithic-like tools from the third layer (an upper level), no pottery 
has been found from the true microlithic layer. So the culture 
probably belongs to a Stone Age period.’ 4 On the basis of the form, 
patination and state of preservation of the implements, the micro- 
liths from Khandivli and other coastal sites round Bombay appear 
to Todd to be fairly old—much older than those found inland, 
in the Central Provinces and adjoining Vindhya hills 5 . The Kurnool 
examples also provide roughly s imil ar evidence (above, p. 18). 
It must, however, be noted that in the lower Godavari basin micro¬ 
liths have been found in association with coarse hand-made pottery 
and, at one place, with a small polished shouldered celt of the 

1 A. Aiyappan in Spolia Zeylanica, Zi, pt. 2 (Colombo, Dec. 1945), p. 146* 

^ Ibid, p. 153. 

3 Sankalia, op. cit. 

1 H. D. Sankalia and I. Karve in American Anthropoligist, 51, no. 1 (1949), 

p. 31. 

3 Todd,"op.>'(. (1939), p. 270. 
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Microliths. Scale 

(Locality Brahmagiri where not mentioned.) 

1. Plain Made without retouch. 2. Blade with battered back. 
3. Blade with one edge slightly serrated. 4. Blade nicked for hafting. 
5. Pointed blade. 6. Parallel-sided blade blunted on one side by retouch ; 
from Sanganakallu. 7. Beaked graver (burin). 8. Crescentic blade. 
-9. Crescentic blade with worked back ; from Langhnaj. 10. Lunate blunted, 
along the arc; from Sanganakallu. 11. Triangular blade with worked 
back; from Hirpura. 12. Chisel-ended blade. 13. Side scraper. 

14. Plat-based core with faceted platform; from Mittesompuram. 

15. Method of hafting a microlith. 
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Burmese type. 1 Instances are not lacking where microliths have 
been discovered along with proto-historic or even early historical 
bnrial-urns. Further evidence of that late survival of microliths 
is provided by the examples from Pachmarhi, Hoshangabad, 
Singhanpur and Kabra Pahar etc. (central India), which, according 
to Gordon, are not likely to antedate 500 B. C. and may well extend 
into the early centuries of the Christian era 2 . 

In the Cotton-soil of the Narbada valley De Terra found a flake 
industry consisting of blades and scrapers (above, p. 22), which, 
he considers, may have been proto-neolithic or even later, com¬ 
parable to the one obtained from other places in central India 3 . 

In the North-west De Terra collected some microliths from the 
loessic deposits near Ucbali (Shahpur District, N. W. Frontier- 
Province). The implements lay in association with hand-made 
pottery believed to be neolithic 4 . The flake industry from 
Painpur and Somhnr in the Kashmir valley seems to have been 
a survival of the palaeolithic Sohan tradition 5 . The association of' 
pottery with the implements at Sombur again points a proto-neo¬ 
lithic horizon. 

Quite different from the microlithic industries mentioned above 
is the Sukkur and Rohri (Sind) industry 6 , characterized by long 
blades, flakes and conical cores recalling Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro specimens. It is not unlikely that further research may reveal 
that the Harappa civilization, of which the origin and early stages 
of evolution'are yet in the dark, had its seeds in a late Stone Age 
culture, like the one at Sukkur and Rohri. 

Against the background of these extremes may be viewed the 
recent (1947) evidence from the excavations at Brahmagiri, Mysore 
State. 7 Here the microlithic industry went hand in hand with 
the neolithic and both were overtaken by an intrusive iron-using; 
Megalithic culture, whose appearance at the site may he dated to 
c. 300 B. C. (below, p. 40). The earliest limit for the Brahmagiri 
Mierolithic-Neolithic culture (Polished Stone Axe Culture of the 
original Report) may well go hack to early first millennium B. 0. 

4 Cammiade and Burkitt, op. cit. (1939), p. 338, pi VI B. 

2 Gordon, op. cit., p. 23. 

3 De Terra and Paterson, op. cit., p. 320. 

4 Ibid., pp. 277-78. 

5 Ibid., pp. 103 and 232-33. 

8 Ibid., pp. 333-36. 

, ’ R. E. M. Wheeler in Ancient India, no. 4 (July 1947—Jan. 1948), pp. 
180ff. 
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Similar, or very nearly similar, evidence is also provided by the 
Maski excavations. 1 * 

It would thus appear that while some of the Indian microliths 
may have been truly mesolithic in point of sequence, they certainly 
continued to he used through the neolithic period down to the 
early historical times. Such a state of affairs is not surprising, 
since even today some of the aboriginals of Australia are known to 
be using micro-implements of bottle-glass. Tradition dies hard! 

(iii) The Neolithic Age 

How the Mesolithic or the Proto-neolithic stage in India passed 
into the Neolithic is again a mystery, in the absence of the neces¬ 
sary field-data. The neolithic implements, unlike the palaeoliths 
or microliths, were made of Trap-rock and were ground and polished. 
They included celts or axes, adzes, slick-stones, fabricators, polishers, 
hammer-stones, etc. The earliest known neoliths come from Bur- 
zaliom, the well-known menhir-site of Kashmir. In the excava¬ 
tions carried out by De Terra at this site three cultural strata, 
called A, B and C from the top downwards, were revealed, forming 
.a total accumulation of 12 feet above the virgin soil 3 . The upper¬ 
most stratum, A, was an early historical one, assignable to c. fourth 
century A. D. The next below it, B, contained grey incised pottery, 
said to be reminiscent of the Jhangar culture (post-Harappa) of 
Sind 3 (below, p. 35). Below them was the unweathered post¬ 
glacial loess, 9 feet in thickness, containing polished celts of trap, 
hoes and pestles, besides bone awls. Towards the bottom was 
also recorded a neolithic hearth together with cooking-vessels. 
Although no definite date has been assigned to the loessic deposit, 
it is clear that even the uppermost neolithic objects antedated the 
(overlying) Jhangar culture. The beginning, therefore, of this neo¬ 
lithic culture must have been still earlier. 

Polished stone axes, the type-fossil of the Neolithic Age, have 
been obtained from several sites in India, some of which may be 
mentioned here: Hamirpur, Allahabad and Banda Districts in 
the United Provinces; Chhatarpur and Panna States in Central 
India; Garhi Morila and Buhuterai in Saugor District, Central 
Provinces; Hazaribagh, Patna, Ranchi, Santal Parganas and 

1 An. Rep. Arch. Deptt. 3. E. H. Nizam’s Dominions, 1935-36 (1938), 
p. 23 and pi. Ill; 1936-37 (1939), pp. 14-16 ; D. H. Gordon in Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, IX (1943), pp. 88ff. The Report on 

1943-excavations has not yet been published. 

3 De Terra, op. cit., pp. 233-34. 

3 The pottery is unfortunately not available in India for a first-hand 
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Singhbhum districts in Bihar; Darjeeling and Nadia districts in 
West Bengal; Garo Hills. Naga Hills and Cachar Districts in Assam ; 
Raichur and Warangal Districts, Hyderabad State : Bangalore and 
Chitaldrug Districts, Mysore State; and Anantpur, Bellary, 
Chingleput, Gnntur, North Arcot, Salem and Tanjore Districts 
in Madras. 1 In the North-west, specimens have been obtained 
from the bank of the Indus opposite Shadipur, 21 miles south¬ 
west of Attock. 2 It may, however, be noted that at most of these 
places the stratigraphical position of the implements is either not 
known or, if known, only vaguely. 

In South India, Bellary District and the adjoining territories 
of Mysore and Hyderabad seem to have been the focus of the neo¬ 
lithic culture. The 1917-excavations at Brahmagiri (above, p. 27) 
brought to light the existence of a Polished Stone Axe culture 
between the beginning of the first millennium B.C. and c. 309 
B.C. 3 . The authors of this culture, besides using neolithic celts 
and microliths as their principle tools, had also the knowledge 
of working copper and bronze, though in a very restricted degree, 
as is testified by the occurrence of a copper chisel and one each of 
bronze and copper rods in the neolithic levels. The pottery was 
invariably hand-made and for the most part of coarse grey fabric, 
(From the lowest levels, however, painted and incised sherds were 
also obtained. Children were buried in urns and adults in graves 
dug into the earth. This culture was overtaken by an iron-using 
Megalithic culture towards the beginning of the third century 
B.C. (below, p. 40). 

At Sanganakallu, 3 miles north-east of Bellary, Subbarao un¬ 
folded a roughly similar story 1 . Here, however, the neolithic 
implements seem to have gone still earlier as is indicated by the 
presence of a large number of heavily patinated flakes 5 and crude 
microliths in the lowest levels of the site. Furthermore, ‘ there 
was no definite evidence of the association of pottery in this phase 6 . 


1 Foote, op. cit .; Coggin Brown, op. cit .; An. Rep. Arch. Sum. Ini., 
1930-34 (1936); An. Rep. Arch. Deptt. Nizam’s Dominions, 1936-37 (1939), 

a Coggin Brown, op. cit., p. 120 ; also Records of the Geological Survey 
of India, XIII, p. 176. 

a Ancient India, no. 4, p. 202. 

1 B. Subba Eao, Stone Age Cultures of Bellary (Deccan College Disser¬ 
tation series 7, Poona, 1948). 

b Patination, however, may not always be the right guide in this respect. 
*lbid.,p. 11. 
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The occurrence of shouldered celts of the Burmese type in Assam 1 , 
Chota Nagpur 2 and other parts of North-east India points to the 
existence of another cultural wave, which, for all we know, represents 
a westward extension of the South-east Asian Neolithic complex. 
In India this wave seems to have travelled further downwards 
along the eastern coastal strip, since a celt of this type was re¬ 
covered by Cammiade as far south a3 the Godavari basin 3 . 

. From the foregoing account it would be clear that the Neo¬ 
lithic folk of India, a3 elsewhere in the world, were food-producers with 
a comparatively settled life as against their Palaeolithic and Meso¬ 
lithic predecessors who were just food-collectors, wandering from 
place to place. The Neolithic culture continued right down to early 
historical times in certain parts of India (as at Brahmagiri), al¬ 
though, in the rest of the country, Copper or Bronze and Iron 
Ages had made their appearance in the meantime. 

B. Pkotohistobic Cultures of the North-west 

With the discovery of agriculture, it became more or less 
incumbent on man to stick to his piece of land, to sow the seed and 
to wait for the harvest. He became property-minded and started 
■domesticating animals and building a little hut for himself 
and his family. Several such families living in a group produced 
a hamlet or village. So far the earliest village-communities in India, 
some of which may well have begun towards the end of the fourth 
millennium B. C., have been detected on the Baluchistan hills and 
in the lower valley of the Indus. 

The settlements on the hillside were small self-sufficient units, 
without much of intercommunication. The result was that several 
isolated cultures came into being. In southern Baluchistan we come 
across the Shahi Tump 4 and Kulli 5 cultures. The former is character¬ 
ized by buff or grey ware with the designs painted in black and red 
colours. The inhabitants made copper stamp-seals, spears and shaft- 
hole axes and buried the dead. The Kulli culture was again a buff- 
ware culture. Houses were made of stones and mud-bricks and the 

1 Coggin Brown, op. cit., p. 130 ; H. C. Dasgupta in Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, IX (1913), pp. 291-93. 

2 V. Ball, ‘ On some Stone Implements of the Burmese type, found in 
Pargana Dalbhum, District Singhbhum, Chota-Nagpur Division, 1 Proceed¬ 
ings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1875), pp. 118-20. 

3 Cammiade and Burkitt, op. cit. (1930), p. 338, pi. VI B. 

[Note : The writer’s thanks are due Dr. Sankalia and Mr. Subha Rao 
for permission to reproduce some of the line-drawings.] 

4 Aurel Stein, An Archaeological Tour in Gedrosia, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., 
no. 43 (Delhi, 1931), pp. 88-103. 

5 Ibid., pp. 118ff., besides Kulli and Mehi some smaller sites also. 
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people probably cremated, the dead. Higher up in the same Balu¬ 
chistan hills was the Nal culture 1 , known for its cemetery (inhuma¬ 
tion and fractional burials ) and the polychrome pottery.. 
Steatite seals and beads and copper chisels and knives have also 
been obtained. The Quetta region 2 had its own black-on-buff pottery. 
In contradistinction to the. above-mentioned buff-ware cultures was 
the red-ware culture of the Zhob valley 3 in North Baluchistan. The 
pottery-designs were executed in black, although red colour was also- 
sometimes used. Chert blades and arrow-heads and terracotta toys 
depicting female figures and animals were also made. 

Coming to the Indus valley itself, we find the rural culture of 
Amri , 4 characterized by its buff-ware with designs painted in black 
as well as in red. But on the whole the conditions on the plains 
were quite different from those on the hills. There were extensive 
fields for cultivation and adequate transport-facilities for inter¬ 
communication and trade. Thus, in course of time, the small settle¬ 
ments were replaced by large town and cities and a uniform urban 
civilization came into existence. 

The mins at Harappa 5 in Montgomery District of the West 
Punjab and at Mohenjo-daro 6 in the Larkana District of Sind present 
to us a highly developed urban civilization which was at its peak in 
the second half of the third millennium B. C. This civilization, 
arohaeologically known as the ‘Harappa’ culture, from the site where 
it was first recognized, extended much beyond the Indus valley 
proper, as far east as Kupar 7 in Ambala District of the Bast Punjab 
and as far south as Rangpur 8 in the Limbdi State of Kathiawar. 

The most striking feature of these cities is their systematic lay-out. 
At Mohenjo-daro where the picture is better preserved one can see 
the main thoroughfares cut one another at right angles and the smaller 

1 H. Hargreaves, Excavations in Baluchistan, 1925, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind„ 
no. 35 (Delhi, 1929), pp. 17ff.; Stein, op. cit., pp. 138ff.; for Nundara and other 
sites; also N. G-. Majumdar, Explorations in Sind, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind. r 
no. 48 (Delhi, 1934), pp. 116 and 150-51. 

8 Stuart Piggott, ‘A New Prehistoric Ceramic from Baluchistan’, Ancient 
India, no. 3 (1947), pp. 131ff. 

3 Aurel Stein, An Archaeological Tour in Waziristan and Northern Balu¬ 
chistan, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., no. 37 (Delhi, 1929), pp. 31ff. ; the main sites- 
are Rana-ghundai, Periano-ghundai, Moghul-gunfiai and Sur Jangal. 

4 N. G-. Majumdar, op. cit., pp. 24ff. 

s M. S. Tats, Excavations at Harappa, I-II (Delhi, 1940). 

6 J. Marshall, Mohenjo-daro anti the Indus Talley Civilization, I-III 
(London, 1931) ; also E. J. H. Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro r 
III (Delhi, 1938). 

7 M. S. Vats, op. cit., I, pp. 476-77. 

8 M. S. Vats in An. Rep. Arch,' Surv. Ind., 1934-5 (1937), pp. 34-38. 
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streets and lanes follow suit. What is more interesting is the fact 
that throughout the occupation at Mohenjo-daro—a period in no 
case less than five hundred years old—the original plans were rigor¬ 
ously kept up. The well-regulated underground drainage system 
again speaks very highly of the civic authorities. One is surprised 
to find that such a system of town-planning did not exist in con¬ 
temporary oities of the Middle East, which, in certain other respects, 
were considerably advanced. 

The houses were made of kiln-burnt bricks and an average middle- 
class house consisted of a courtyard, a couple of bed-rooms, a kitchen, 
bath and store-room, while an upper class house had a few more 
rooms, specially a guest-room towards the outside. Some of the 
houses were double-storeyed, access to the upper storey being obtained 
by means of a well-built flight of steps (pi. II). 

The Great Bath at Mohenjo-daro calls for special attention 
(pi. III). Constructed of burnt bricks, it was 89 feet long, 29 feet 
wide and 8 feet deep, with steps leading down to the floor. Along 
its perimeter were small rooms evidently intended to be used by the 
bathers. The exact significance of this bath is not known. Probably 
there may have been no special significance at all beyond the mere 
fact that it Was a public bath ; but it is surmised that it was attached 
to a religious building which probably existed below the Kushan 
stupa in the neighbourhood. This presumption however, needs 
confirmation or modification by excavation, which is only possible if 
the stupa above is dismantled. Another building which stands out 
by itself, is the hundred-pillared hall. It may have been used for 
public or religious assemblies. 

Harappa, though it has been a prey to the brick-robbers, is no 
less interesting. Corresponding to the Stupa Mound at Mohenjo- 
daro is the ‘AB’ mound at Harappa, a rough parallelogram, 400 yards 
by 200 yards, which is now known to have been a citadel 1 . The 
defensive wall, upwards of 35 feet high and 40 feet wide at the base, 
was made of mud-bricks (pi. IV), externally rivetted with a baked- 
. brick facing. In the shadow of this citadel, a little to its. north, 
was what may be called the business part of the town. Herein 
special attention is drawn by: the workmen’s quarters, strung out 
in two parallel rows running east-west, each quarter consisting 
of two fairly commodious rooms and a courtyard; circular brick 

1 R. E. M. Wheeler, ‘Harappa 1946 : the Defences and Cemetery R37 
Ancient India, no. 3 (1947), pp. 68ff. At Mohenjo-daro surface-examina¬ 
tion and minor cuttings along the periphery of the Stupa Mound showed the. 
existence of mud-brick defences. To get a detailed picture, however, it is 
necessary to take up large-scale excavation. 
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platform used for thrashing grains; and two parallel blocks of 
granaries, each of which contained not less than half-a-dozen 
storage rooms, each room being about 52 feet by 18 feet (pi. V). 

The extensive use of burnt bricks, for the firing of which plenty of 
wood was required, and the frequent depiction of the jungle fauna like 
the rhinoceros, elephant and tiger combine to show that in the third 
millennium B. C. there were more rains in these areas than to-day. 
Furthermore, the Indus and Ravi rivers respectively washed the 
skirts of the cities of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. All this meant 
adequate water-supply and more cultivation. Wheat and barley 
were the mainstay of the people ; fowls, goat and sheep etc. were also 
taken. Amongst the domesticated animals mention may be made 
of the humped bull, buffalo, dog and elephant etc. 

What exactly was the dress of the Harappa people we do not 
know. The use of cotton for textile, however, is duly attested. 
A potsherd from Harappa depicts a man putting on a dhoti 1 , while 
the famous limestone statue (pi. VI A) shows the use of a shawl-like 
upper garment. The occurrence of needles as well as buttons sug¬ 
gests that some of the clothes were stitched. 

Life seems to have been quite gay and happy as is reflected in the 
variety of ways in which the women-folk dressed their hair anfl 
bedecked their persons. There were diversions too like playing 
dice and hunting wild beasts. The youngsters played with marbles, 
rattles and other toys, some of which may be noted for their in¬ 
genuity. 

From the inscriptions on the seals (pi. VII B) it is clear that the 
Indus people knew reading and writing, the script being pictographic. 
It is, however, sad that we are not yet in a position to decipher these 
inscriptions. One day some bilingual inscription might be dis¬ 
covered, which would unlock the mystery .of the script. 

The height which the Indus people had achieved in the art of 
making sculptures in the round is shown by the two sandstone 
statuettes from Harappa, in which human anatomy has been excel¬ 
lently depicted (pi. VI B). These objects could well have been the 
envy of the Greek artists some two thousand years later. No less 
remarkable are the limestone figure of a noble man (pi. VI A) and 
the dancing bronze figurine (pi. VII A). The seal-cutter’s art too had 
reached its zenith (pi. VIIB). The humped hull, standing in a 
majestic posture, speaks volumes for the craftsmen. 

People worshipped the mother-goddess or the goddess of fertility 
(pi. LVTII A); while trees, streams and animals were also considered 
1 Vats, op. nit., n, pi. LXIX, 16. 
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objects of worship. The representation on a seal of a horned god 
surrounded by animals (pi. VII B) has led scholars to believe that 
Siva in the form of Pasupati—the lord of animals—was also wor¬ 
shipped. The Harappans, or at least a section of them, buried their 
dead in graves dug into the earth. The body was usually laid 
supine in an extended position, the head being towards the north. 
Funerary pottery and sometimes toilet and other objects were also 
placed alongside. Of unusual interest is a burial in which the dead 
* body was wrapped in reed-shroud and placed in a wooden coffin'. 

The authority that carried on the administration of these well- 
managed cities must indeed have been a very strong one. Until 
recently it was believed that the Harappa civilization was the earliest 
essay in the democratic form of government. But the discovery at 
Harappa of a citadel amidst a large habitation-area (above, p. 33} 
points to some sort of a ! citadel-xule’, whether priest-ridden or 
monarchical. 

In trade and commerce the Indus Valley people had considerably 
advanced. Merchandise was carried as far west as Sumer, where 
seals of the Indian style have been found mainly in the Akkadian 
(2370 B. C.), but also a few in pre-Akkadian and post-Akkadian 
levelss. 

This grand picture of the earliest civilization of India is still 
incomplete since it is devoid alike of genesis 3 and decay. Either 
flood or some other catastrophe brought about an end to these 
cities, some time in the second quarter of the second millennium B. C. 
At Harappa an alien culture, represented by the Cemetery H burials 
with the distinctive bright-red ware, overlies the Harappan ruins. At 
Chanhu-daro two cultures, Jhukar 4 and Jhangar, 5 characterized 
respectively by buff ware with black and red paint and grey incised 
ware, successively followed the Harappa culture. These were just 

J Wheeler, op. cit, pp. 87-88. 

1 C. J. Gadd, ‘Seals of the Ancient Indian Style found at Ur’, Proceedings 
cf the British Academy, XVIII (1932); cf. also S. Piggott in Antiquity, XVII 
(1943), pp. 178ff. For the date of Sargon of Akkad, of. M. E. L. Mallowan 
in Iraq, IX (1947), pp. 4-5, quoting Sidney Smith. 

3 The 1946-excavations at Harappa brought to light a ceramic industry 
which lay immediately under the mud-brick defences. This pottery, however, 
has no genetic relationship with the Harrapa ware and therefore does not. 
carry us any further in tracing out the origin and early stages of the Harappa 
culture itself ; cf. Ancient India, no. 3, p. 91. 

4 Hajumdar, op. cit., pp. 5-18 and 48-58 ; also Mackay, Chanhu-daro 
Excavations (Newhaven, Conn., 1943), pp. 103ff. for the evidence at Chanhu- 

8 Majumdar, op, ait., pp. 68-70; also Mackay, op. cit., (1943), pp. 132 38 
and 189 for the evidence at Chanhu-daro. 
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localized peasant-cultures and stood no comparison whatever to their 
mighty predecessor. 

In their wider setting, the Indian protohistoric cultures seem to- 
fit into a general scheme of distribution of red and buff ware cultures, 
applicable from Iraq to India—the red falling mainly in the northern 
regions and the buff in the southern, though not without occasional 
overlaps. As regards the chronology of the Indian cultures them¬ 
selves, available evidence shows that Quetta, Amri and Zhob ante- , 
dated Harappa. Kulli, though earlier in origin, was mostly contem¬ 
porary with it, while Nal was both contemporary and later. Shahi 
Tump, JMkar and Cemetery H were post-Harappa and Jhangar the- 
latest of the series 1 . 


C. The Dark Age 

The picture between the Harappa culture on the one hand and. 
the early historical period (c. 300 B. C.) on the other is indeed a very 
hazy one. Archaeologically speaking nothing or practically nothing 
is known about the Vedic, Ramciyana and Mahdbhdrata periods, 
which, according to the literary evidence, must have filled in this- 
blank. 

At Harappa, as stated above, the Cemetery H culture is super¬ 
imposed on the latest levels of the Harappa culture itself. This 
intrusive culture may well belong to the Aryan invaders, 2 whose , 
first incursion into India appears to have taken place some time 
during the second quarter of the second millennium B. C. In the 
earlier part of this Dark Age may also fall the Jhukar and Jhangar 
cultures of Sind, which successively followed the Harappa culture.. 

Other finds which call for consideration here are the copper 
hoards from North and Central India, although nothing very definite: 
is known about their date. In the United Provinces were found: 
thirteen swords with ‘antennae’ liilts and a human figure from 
Fatehgarh (District Farrukhabad); fourteen celts and four harpoons 
from Bithur (District Kanpur); ten celts and six harpoons from 
ftajpur (District Brjnor) and one each of axe, harpoon and human 
figure from Bisauli (District Budann). 3 In Bihar, axes and bar-celts 
have been obtained from places in Palamau, Ranchi, Hazaribagh 

1 Cf. Piggott, ‘Chronology of Prehistoric North-west India’, Ancient 
India, no. 1 (Jan. 1946), pp. 8-26. 

2 Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East (London 1934), p. 223.. 
Also Wheeler in Ancient India, no. 3, pp. 78-83. 

3 Vincent A. Smith, ‘The Copper Age and Prehistoric Bronze Implements, 
of India’, Indian Antiquary, XXXIV (1905), pp. 229-44. Only the more 
important finds have been mentioned in the present paper. Finds from 
Bisauli are unpublished; information from Dr. K. N. Puri. 




ling stylised bull s bead. 2 Ihe extensive use of copper for implements 
and weapons, which would have certainly been much more effective 
in iron, points to a pre-iron horizon. It seems likely, though no! 
proved, that these implements were associated with a phase of th< 
Aryan expansion from the land of Seven Rivers (modern Punjab 
and environs) to the Gangetic plains. 3 

Beyond these four isolated scraps of evidence (viz., the Cemetery H 
Jhukar, Jhangar and Copper Hoard cultures), there is hardly anything 
else to bridge this vast gap of nearly 1300-1400 years. If we get ; 
site where the lower levels belong to a phase of the Indus Vallej 
sivilization and the upper to the early historical period, with thf 
continuous occupation in between, the problem would be solvec 
in no time. But that being more of a dream than of reality, 4 w< 
shall have to tackle the question in a slightly different manner. Firs' 
of all, it is necessary to assess and stratify fully the various culture 
of the early historical period itself, with a special reference to thi 
ceramic industries. This is to be done by proceeding from the knowi 
industries to the half-known ones, and thereafter to the unknown 
The excavations at Arikamedu (1945), Brahmagiri (1947) and Sisu 
palgarh (1948) were planned on these lines. This sequence will 
it is hoped, be soon brought over to the Gangetic plains where ai 
excavation of selected sites like Rajgir (Bihar) and HastinapuK 
{U. P.) etc., known to he very old from either literary sources o: 
tradition, is likely to throw some light on this Dark Age. A thorougl 
examination of some of the copper hoard sites is also equally 


The question should also be tackled from the other side as well 
In post-Partition India we have two outliers, namely, Rupar nea: 

1 Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research Society, I (1915), pp. 125, 127-8 
239 and II (1916), p. 85 ; also An. Rep. Arch. Sun. Ini., 1913-14 (1917) 
pp. 246-47. 

s Smith, op. cit. 

3 Stuart Piggott, ‘Prehistoric Copper Hoards in the Gauges Basin.’ 
Antiquity, XVIII (1944), pp. 173-82; R. Heine-Geldern, 'New Light on tin 
Aryan Migration to India’, Bulletin of the American Institute for Iranian At 
and Archaeology, V (1937), pp. 7-16 ;'and the same author’s ‘Archaeologica 
Traces of the Vedic Aryans’, Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, IV 
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Objects of copper (nos. 1-11) and diver (no. 12). Scale J. 

1. Sword with hooked hilt; from Fatehgarh, Farrukhabad District TJ. P. 
2. Sword with characteristic ‘antennae’ hilt; from Fatehgarh. 3. Sword 
with less pronounced ‘antennae’ hilt; from Fatehgarh. i. Rude ‘anthro- 
morphie’ figure; from Fatehgarh. 5-7. Harpoons ; respectively from Mainpnri, 
Chandpur (Bijnor District) and Bithhr (Kanpur District), D. P. 8-10. 
Celts ; respectively from Gungeria (Balaghat District), Chandpur and Tama- 
juri (Midnapur District), Bengal. 11. Bar-celt with an expanded lunette- 
shaped chisel edge ; from Gungeria. 12. Stylized bull’s head ; from Gungeria. 
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Ambala and Rangpur in Limbdi State (above, p. 32), which 
are associated with the Indus Valley civilization as a whole. These 
places and the territories arrotmd them require more intensive explora¬ 
tion. Again, bordering on the Rajputana desert is the Bahawalpur 
State where Aurel Stein discovered several Indus Valley sites during 
his exploration in 1940-41 1 . His work in the western part of Bikaner 
and Jaisalmer States, with special reference to the dry bed of the 
Ghaggar river, ought to be continued. 

Thus by working from both the ends, i.e., from the Indus Valley 
period downwards and from the early historical period upwards, 
it would be possible one day to produce a connected story of India’s 
past. Extensive exploration and intensive excavation are the only 
remedies. 


D. The Mbsaliths and Allied Monuments 

The megaliths, as the nomenclature suggests, are monuments 
built of large stones (from Greek : megas—giea,t ; lithos= stone). 
But not all monuments constructed of big stones are megaliths. The 
term has a restricted usage and is applied only to a particular class 
of monuments or structures which are built of large-sized stones and 
have some sepulchral, oommemorative or ritualistic association. 
In peninsular India, which once was the stronghold of the ‘megalithic 
culture’, no less than a dozen varieties of these monuments are 
encountered, some of which may be described here. 

Although exploration and excavation work had previously been 
done at quite a few other places, I would prefer to begin with 
Brahmagiri in Mysore State, where the 1947-excavations not only 
brought to light a reasonably clear picture of the structural and 
functional details of two types of megalithic monuments, namely, 
the cists and the pit-oircles, but produced definite evidence with 
regard to their dating 2 . 

Individually every oist-grave offered some minor variations in 
detail, hut a general set of features occurred in all. For the cons¬ 
truction of a oist, a pit was dug in the ground and four upright slabs 
(orthostats) were placed in it in such a way as to form a box-like 
chamber, which often resembled the svastika on plan (pi. VIII). 
The cist-box was surrounded by a dry-stone walling which also served 
to hold it up. Below the uprights was a floor-slab and above, a; 
massive covering called the capstone. In the eastern orthostat of the 
cist was a circular opening (‘port-hole’) 11-2 feet in diameter and 

1 Geographical Journal, XCIX, no. 4 (1942) pp. 173-82. 

2 R. E. M. Wheeler, ‘Brahmagiri and Chandravalli 1947 ; Megalithic and 
her Cultures in Mysore State’, Ancient India, no. 4 (1947-1948), pp. 104ff- 
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approached externally by a passage formed by two flank-slabs. 

The graves varied considerably in size, the larger ones being 5-7 feet 
long, 3-5 feet wide and 5-6 feet deep and the smaller ones If 2 feet 
long, 1-1$ feet wide and about 1 foot deep. The entire structure 
was surrounded by a circle of roughly trimmed or untrimmed 
granite boulders, the diameter varying from 16 to 21 feet. 

Inside the cist were placed, first, the funerary pottery, iron , 
implements (like knives, wedges, sickles, daggers, swords and arrow¬ 
heads) and beads etc., and above them, but presumbly after some 
lapse of time, a heap of disarticulated human bones and skulls, the 
number of the latter being as many as six in one case. The bodies had 
apparently been exposed elsewhere for excarnation and a collection 
from several of them was interned into the cist, all at one time after 
which the port-hole entrance was blocked by a stone-slab and the 
monument finally sealed. 

The other type of megalithie monument excavated at Brah- 
magiri was the pit-circle. It consisted of a circle of granite boulders 
with an over-all diameter of 20-30 feet, in the centre of which was a 
pit roughly circular or oval on plan. The diameter of the pit 
ranged from 8 to 12. feet and the depth from 6 to 8 feet. On the 
the eastern side was a short shallow ramp or lip leading to the rim 
of the pit. On the analogy of the port-hole entrance of the cist, this 
ramp-entrance too was closed hy a door-slab which in reality was 
P non-functional. Immediately on the floor of the pit lay four stone- 
slabs marking out an oblong space about 4 feet by 3 feet. The 
funerary deposits, which lay within a height of 2$-3 feet from the 
floor-level, consisted of pottery, iron objects, beads, bangles, and, in 
one ease, conch-shell. Above them were recovered only fragments 
of human bones. It is surmised that on the four stone slabs, men¬ 
tioned above, rested the legs of a wooden bier which contained the 
human body or bodies for exposure and excarnation. In course of 
time most of the bones were removed for internment into the cists 
(above, p. 39 ), leaving behind only a few bits, as found in the 
excavation. It is, however, absolutely necessary to cross-check this 
evidence from several other sites before these pits can be finally 
accepted as ‘macerating pits’. 

Both the cists and the pit-circles represent a full-fledged iron-using 
culture which made its appearance at Brahmagiri towards the begin¬ 
ning of the third century B. C. superseding the local Stone Axe culture 
(above, pp. 27-28). From the available evidence it is also clear that 
this Megalithie culture continued till above the middle of the first 
century A. D., when it was overlapped by a local phase of the Andhra 
culture. 
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The Chingleput District of Madras abounds in ‘dolmenoid cists’ 
and ‘cairn-circles’ 1 . The former aie again box-graves like the cists, 
but in this case the upper part of the orthostat (about 1-2 feet) projects 
above the ground-level. In southern Chingleput, where loose boul¬ 
ders have been used as uprights, the grave does not form a compact 
■chamber. Inside this chamber is placed a terracotta coffin called the 
sarcophagus (pi. IX B) usually oriented east-west and containing the 
•.skeletal remains and other grave-furniture. The cist is enclosed 
.by a circle of stone boulders and in between a rubble-packing forms 
•a low cairn. In the same area one also comes across the ‘dolmens’, 
■in which case the chamber is essentially above the ground-level. In 
•one of the orthostats there may also be a port-hole. 

The cairn-circle is a low mound of stone rubble outlined by a 
circle of large boulders. Beneath the rubble-mound may be found 
•one or more burial-urns or sometimes a sarcophagus. 

'Cists, dolmens and cairns occur in a fairly wide area in the South, 
■especially in southern Hyderabad 2 , sourth-eastern Bombay 3 , Mysore, 
and northern Madras. On the Nilgiri hills have also been discovered 
a large number of dolmens, cairns and harrows 1 . 

Characteristic of the Pudukkottai region 5 is the transepted 
variety of the cist. In this case the cist-chamber is partitioned into 
two halves by a central vertical slab (septum), oriented usually 
east-west. One of the halves is further sub-divided into t^o parts, 
this time lower and upper, by a horizontal slab. Each of the lower 
und upper parts is connected with the undivided half by means of a 
port-hole cut into the central septum, the two port-holes falling in a 
vertical line. Adjoining the undivided half of the cist, and usually 
on its eastern side, is an antechamber, the two being connected by a 
port-hole. The cist is usually sourrounded by a stone circle. 

In Cochin State one comes across some megalithic types which 
,do not occur elsewhere in India 6 . Mention may here be made of the 


1 V. D. Krishnaswami, ‘Megalithic Types of South India’, to appear in 
Ancient India, no. 5. 

2 Meadows Tavlor, MegaUtUc Tombs and other Ancient Remains in the 
Deccan (papers collected and republished by the Archaeological Department of 
Hyderabad State, 1941) ; also E. H. Hunt, Hyderabad. Cairns (Bombay, 1916). 

3 R. S. Panchamukhi, ‘Dolmens and Cairns of Karnatak’, Journal of the- 
University of Bombay, XIV, pt. IV (1946), pp. 10-28. 

‘ J. W. Breeks, Primitive Tribes and Monuments .of the Nilyins (London. 

187 ?K. R. Venkatarama Ayyar, A Manual of the Pudukkottai State, II, 
pt.-1 (1940), pp. 523-4. 

« L. A. Krishna Iyer, ‘The Prehistoric Archaeology of Kerala’, Modem 
Review (March 1946), pp. 182-190. ■ K 
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‘umbrella or hat-stones’ (locally known as topikal or Jcudaikal), 
‘hood-stones’ and underground rock-cut caves. The umbrella-stone 
proper, from which the entire monument derives its name, is a low 
cone with the circular edge chamfered towards the inside and rests on 
four clinostatic slabs truncated near the top (pi. IX C). The elino- 
stasts form a rough square at the base, each slab facing a cardinal 
direction. The height of the monument varies from 4 to 7 feet. 
The hood-stone, which resembles a handleless hollow umbrella has'" 
no clinostatic support and rests immediately on the ground. In 
the case of the rock-cut caves, a roughly rectangular pit of varying 
depth is sunk into the ground and then into one of its sides (or more) 
are hollowed-out small caves, usually circular or oval on plan having 
a vaulted roof. In the centre of these caves is sometimes retained a 
rectangular square or circular pillar which joins the floor with the 
vault. Sometimes there may be benches also inside the cave, their 
height ranging from 6 inches to 2 feet. Menhirs or large monolithic 
slabs standing upright (pi. IX A) are also met with in Cochin State. 

As regards the date of these megalithic monuments, we have 
already seen (above, p. 40 ) that the Megalithic culture at Brah- 

magiri flourished during the last quarter of the first millennium B. C., 
extending into the first century A. D. Evidence pointing roughly 
to the same horizon has also been obtained from a few other plaees- 
At Sulur in the Palladam Taluk of Coimbatore District there is a 
group of megalithic cists, from one of whioh W. H. Tucker obtained, 
besides funerary objects and bones, a coin of the Eran type assignable 
to the third-second century B. C. 1 A silver coin of Augustus (23 B, C. 
—A. D. 14) and several punch-marked coins of pre-Christian epoch 
have also been found in these tombs 2 . At Arikamedu near Pondi¬ 
cherry J. M. Casal found (1947) the distinctive red-and-black 
ware of ‘Megalithic’ fabric in levels otherwise assignable 
to the first century A. D. 3 Russet-coloured pottery having a general 
similarity with the yellow-painted Andhra ware has been obtained from 
a port-holed cist in Cochin 1 * . The available evidence thus 
shows that the Megalithic culture of India is far removed in time 
from that of Europe (c. 2500 B. C.—1500 B. C.) 6 , Yet one sees a 
good deal of structural similarity between the monuments of the two 

1 ‘India’ number of Man, 1930, no. 134, p. 172. 

2 Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 1884, p. 214; Indian Anti¬ 
quary, II (1873) p. 241; Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, I (1843), p. 293. 

3 Information from the excavator; report not yet published. 

4 Govinda Menon in Man, 1937, no. 179. 

6 See G. E. Daniel in Proceec lings of the Prehistoric Society, VI (Cambridge, 
1940), pp. 133ff. and VII (1941), pp. Iff.; also V. Gordon Guide in Ancient 

India, no. 4 (1947-1948), pp. 4ff. 
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regions. How that is so only further exploration and research, 
especially in the intermediary regions, can explain. 

There is another class of burials, which, though without any 
‘lithic’ appendage, may also be considered here, because of its 
apparent association with the megalithic culture as a whole. I mean 
the urn-burial of Adiehanallur 1 2 in Tinnevelly District of Madras. 
The urns, which had been placed in pits of size in the ground, 
contained iron implements and weapons, funerary vessels, bronze 
Uds crowned with the animal representations, personal ornaments 
of gold and bronze, besides, human remains attesting fractional 
burials. 

Megaliths and urn-burials have been referred to in the Tamil 
literature. 8 Here is a verse from the Pumanti.ru, an anthology of 
four hundred verses composed by various poets in the early Sangam. 
Age (early centuries A. D.) : 

‘0 potter-chief! maker of vessels ’ 

Thou whose furnace sends up thick clouds 
Of smoke, veiling the outspread heavens,.... 

Valavan, the great, .... 

Hath gained the world of gods. And so 

’Tis thine to shape an urn, so huge 

That it shall cover the remains of such an one. 3 

From the foregoing it would be apparent that the main focus 
of the Megalithic culture was the Deccan, specially south of the 
Godavari Eiver. However, large-stone structures resembling some 
of the usual megalithic types have also been reported from some 
places in North India, for example, Nagpur, Chanda and Bhandara 
Districts of C. P. 4 ; Seraikala State 5 (now merged with Bihar); 
Khera 6 near Fatehpur SikrI, District Agra; Deodhoora, 7 Almora 
District, U. P. ; and Deosa, 8 32 miles east of Jaipur in B,ajputana. 
But since no excavation, not even a reliable surface-examination, of 
these monuments has so far been carried out, it is difficult to say if 
and how far they are connected with the megaliths discussed above. 

1 A. Rea, Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities from Adiehanallur and 
iperumbair (Madras, 1915). 

2 K. R. Srinivasan in Ancient India , no. 2 (1946), pp. 9-16. 

3 Indian Antiquary, XXIX (1900), p. 284. 

* Gazetteers of the respective Districts. 

6 p. Mitra, Prehistoric India (Calcutta, 1927), pp. 189, 308 and pi. LII. 

' o CJunnigham, Arch. Sum. Ind., Rep., VI (1887), pp. 104ff. 

7 W. J. Henwood in Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, New Serie 
(Edinburgh, 1856), pp. 204-5. 

8 Arch. Sure. Ind. Rep., VI, p. 14. 
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At Waghodur, 1 20 miles east of Karachi, on the road-side from 
Karachi to Kotri, cairns and cromlechs have heen observed which 
may probably belong to the megalithie class under consideration. 
In the fastness of the Himalayas too have been found megalithie 
cists near Leh, 2 the capital of Ladakh, and menhirs at Burzhom 3 
between Srinagar and Gandarbal. 

It is interesting to note that megalithism is still alive amongst 
the Maria Gonds of Bastar, 4 * the Bondos and Gadabas of Orissa, 6 7 
the Oraons and Mundas of Chota Nagpur 6 and the Khasis and Nagas 
of Assam.’ Their monuments, which are of a memorial nature, include 
dolmens, stone-circles and menhirs. This North-east Indian ‘Megali- 
thic’ culture seems to have a South-east Asian affiliation rather than 
Western. 8 

E. The Rook-paintings op Central India 
To the foregoing general survey of prehistoric and protohistoric 
India may also he added a note on the rock-paintings discovered 
in the central plateau of the country, although, as would be clear from 
the following, these paintings are not truly prehistoric as those 
in Altamira, Cogul and similar other caves of Europe. This central 
table-land consists mainly of sandstone—a relatively easier prey to 
weathering and rain-erosion—with the result that overhanging 
roof-like cliffs are frequently seen in this area. These natural shelters 
were frequently inhabited by the primitive folk (as a matter of fact 
some of the shelters are even today in use), who left their mark in 
the form of pottery, ash, charcoal, and, above all, paintings on the 
walls. Till now four principal centres of these paintings have been 
detected: (i) the Son valley in Mirzapur District, (ii) Manikpur and 
its neighbourhood in Banda District—both in the United Provinces; 

1 Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, V (1857), 

pp. 353ff.; also H. Cousens, The Antiquities of Sind, Arch. Surv. India, New 
Imperial Series, XLVI (1929), pp. 44-5. 

3 A. H. Francke in An. Rep. Arch Surv. Ini., 1909-10 (1914), pp. 104ff. 

3 C. E. L. Carter, Stone Age in Kashmir, Memoir of the Archaeological 
Survey of Kashmir, no. 2 (1924). 

1 V. E. Elwin, ‘Euneiary customs in Bastar State’, Man in India, XXV 
(1945), pp. 1120. 

3 C. Von Fiirer-Haimendorf, ‘Megalithie Ritual among the Gadabas and 
Bondos of Orissa 1 , Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Letters), IX (1943), 
pp. 43ff. 

3 V. Ball ‘Stone Monuments in the District of Singhbhum—Chota 
Nagpur’, Indian Antiquary, I (1872), pp. 291-2. 

7 C. Von Furer-Haimendorf, The Naked Nagas (London, 1939), pp. 26 
and 32 ; also P. R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis (Mad&illan, 1914). 

3 Cf. C. Von Purer Haimendorf, ‘The Problem of Megalithie Cultures in 
Middle India’, Man in India, XXV (1945), pp. 73ff. 
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(iii) Singhanpur and Kabra Pahar in the Raigarh State 1 and (iv) 
Hoshangabad and Pachmarhi in the Mahadeo Hills, Central Pro¬ 
vinces. 

The Mirzapur paintings 2 are all located in the hilly tracts forming 
the southern part of the district and are accessible, though not very 
easily, from the towns of Robertsganj and Ahraura. The more 
important shelters are at Likhunia, Kohbar, Mahraria, Bijaygarh 
and along the Bhaldaria river. In the Likhunia cave two paintings 
merit mention, one, depicting the capture of a wild elephant by 
horsemen with the help of a tame elephant and another showing the 
entrapping of some large birds. 3 The Kohbar paintings portray 
dancing human figures and deer and other animals with cross- 
hatched bodies. 4 In the Mahraria shelter too are shown dancing 
human figures in red ochre. 5 In one of the caves along the Bhal¬ 
daria river is depicted a group of four snipes wading through water 
towards a tree. 6 In the same cave is painted a wounded wild boar. 
The open mouth, suggesting that the animal is feeling hard the pain, 
is indeed very remarkable (pi. XII C). On the way to the famous 
Bijaygarh fort is a rook on whose surface are cut in low relief a 
warrior and a lion. 7 In one of the caves on the fort-hill have been 
recorded about two dozen inscriptions in red ochre, dating from 
the fifth to the eighth century A.D. Though such an occurrence of 
inscriptions cannot always be taken to mean that they are contem¬ 
porary with the paintings neaihy, in the present case they appear to 
be so. On this and other considerations (such as style, subject- 
matter, etc.) the Mirzapur paintings seem to he fairly late, ranging 
between c. fourth and tenth century. 

In the Banda region, rock-paintings have been recorded at four 
sites, viz., (i) Sarhat, (ii) Kuria-laind, (iii) Karpatia (in Panna State), 
respectively l£ miles north-west, 12 miles south-east and 12 miles 
south-south-east of Manikpur, and (iv) Malwa, 16 miles south of 


1 Now merged with the Central Provinces. 

2 M. Ghosh, Rock-paintings and other Antiquities of Prehistoric and Later 
Times, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., no. 24 (1932), pp. 15-20 ; J. Cockbum in. 
Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal (Natural History), LII, part II (1883), pp. 56- 
64 ; also in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1899) , p. 89 ; Percy Brown, 
Indian Painting (London, 1932), p. 16 ; P. MItia, Prehistoric India (Calcutta, 
1927), pp. 202ff. ; and D. H. Gordon, ‘Indian Cave Paintings’, in Ipek 
(Leipzig, 1936), pp. 107-14. 

3 M. Ghosh, op. dt., pis. Via and XVIIb respectively. 

4 Ibid., pi. XXIIa. 


« Ibid., pi. XXVa. 
1 Ibid., pi. IXb. 
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Badausa Railway station 1 . Most of these paintings are on the ex¬ 
posed rock-surface (not in rock-shelters) and are executed in red ochre. 
At Sarhat is portrayed a group of three horses, each caparisoned and 
led by a man. 2 A scene at Malwa depicts a wheel-less bullock- 
cart carrying a nobleman(?) and an attendant holding up an 
umbrella. The cart is escorted by two men, one armed with bow 
and arrow and another with probably a wooden stick. 3 The Kuria- 
Icund example shows several archers on horseback chasing some 
animals, probably stags. As regards dating, there is no other 
evidence except that of the subject-matter and style of depiction 
of the paintings themselves. Fourth-fifth century A.D. would 
seem to he a reasonable approximation for the early limit of these 
paintings. 

The village of Singhanpur (Raigarh State) is about 3 miles to the 
north-west of Nahapali Railway station on the main line between 
Calcutta and Nagpur. Close to this village is a hill which contains 
the rock-paintings. 4 These are executed in dark red colour with a 
variation from orange-red to purplish dark. Most of the human 
figures are shown with a square outline, the body being either com¬ 
pletely filled up or hatched with wavy vertical or horizontal lines 
(in the latter case producing a ladder-effect). There are ‘ stick-like ’ 
figures too. In the illustration given here (pi. X) is seen a large¬ 
sized animal being attacked by several men with clubs or rods. 
Below the animal but a little to the left is another animal tossing 
a man. The three human figures to the right of the central animal 
and also the six bottom left figures seem to he somewhat (but not 
much) later additions. 

The other site, viz., Kabra Pahar, 5 is about 10 miles to the south¬ 
east of Raigarh city. The paintings are in dark red colour with 
slight variations and include animal and human figures comparable 
to those of Singhanpur (above). A lizard, crocodile, stags and other 
animals with cross-hatched bodies and a row of human figures standing 
hand-to-hand and foot-to-foot deserve special notiee. Thews' are 
several symbols too, but it is difficult to make out what they actually 
stand for. 

1 C. A. Silberrad, ‘Rock Drawings in the Banda District’, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal , III (New Series, 1907) pp. 567-70. 

2 Ibid., fig. 1. 

2 Ibid., fig. 2. 

4 M. Ghosh, op. cit., pp. 9-14 ; D. H. Gordon, ‘ The Date of Singhanpur 
Rock Paintings ’ in Science and, Culture, Y, no. 3 (Calcutta, Sep. 1939 , 
pp. 142-47 ; P. Mitra, op. cit., pp. 195ff. and a note by Percy Brown in the 
same book on pp. 458£f. 

5 Gordon, ‘The Rock Paintings of Kabra Pahar’ in Science and Culture, 
Y, no. 5 (Calcutta, Nov. 1939), pp. 269-70. 
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EXCAVATIONS. 


The RaigE irh group of paintings, it may be stated with, some 
degree of certainty, belong to the earliest phase of the entire Central 
Indian rock-paintings discussed here. They agree, for all we know, 
with the earliest Paehmarhi and Hoshangabad examples (below). 

By far the richest area in respect of rock-paintings is that of the 
Mahadeo Hills in the Central Provinces, with Paehmarhi at the 
^centre. 1 In these hilly tracts no less than fifty painting-bearing 
shelters have been recorded, some of which may be mentioned here. 
Within a radius of 5 miles from Paehmarhi are the shelters known as 
Dorothy Deep, Upper Dorothy Deep, Monte Rosa, Mahadeo, Bazar, 
Jambu Dwip, Nimbu Boj, Marodeo, Bania Beri and Dhuandhar 2 
etc. The shelters at Tamia, Son Bhadra anil Jhalai are respectively 
20, 25 and 40 miles (direct distance) from Paehmarhi. About 2J 
miles from Hoshangabad is the Adamgarh Quarry shelter, known 
for its rock-paintings. 3 

The subjects usually depicted in these paintings are: chase of 
wild animals; collection of honey from bee-hives; fight between two 
parties of men using bows and arrows or swords and shields, some¬ 
times riding on horseback. Besides, there are scenes from pastoral 
life in general—rows of cattle with the cowherd, cattle-shed, thatched 
hut with its occupants, etc. Among the wild animals portrayed are 
elephant, panther, tiger, bear, wild boar, deer, sambhur, crocodile, 
etc. The domestic animals include oxen, horses, goats and rarely 
dogs. The Dorothy Deep paintings show a magical (?) sky-chariot- 
and a rat-faced cult-figure. In a Monte Rosa shelter is portrayed 
what Gordon calls a ‘ Gilgamesh ’ figure subduing two wild animals. 4 

Of rare humour is a scene in Upper Dorothy Deep shelter, in which 
a monkey, standing on its hind legs, plays on a flute, while a man is 
lying on his back on a country cot, too small for his size. The arms 
of the man aTe raised, as if the palms would keep time with the 
flute (pi. XII B). 

In Bania Beri cave is depicted a large cross around which is a 
group of men, most of them holding in their hands what may be a 

1 Gordon n Illustrated London News, Sep. 21,1935 ; Ipek, 1935 ; Indian 
Arts and Letters, X, no. 1 (London, 1936), pp. 35-41; Science and, Culture 
( Calcutta , V, no. 6 (Dec. 1939), pp. 322-327 ; V, no. 10 (April 1940), 
pp. 578-84 ; also G. R. Hunter, Nagpur University Journal (1935), pp. 28ff. 
and (1936), pp. 127ff. 

a This cave was discovered by Mr. A. Ghosh in course of his exploration 
of the area during 1940. The report is not yet out, but Mr. Ghosh has very 
kindly supplied me with the necessary information. 

3 M. Ghosh, op. cit, pp. 21-22. 

* All these paintings have been illustrated by Gordon in his articles cited 
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raised umbrella (pi. XI). It looks like a ‘ Cross-worship ’ scene. 
The cross represented here may be a primitive or conventionalized 
form of svastika , a sacred symbol in India (as also in several other 
countries) from the earliest times. Below the ‘ Cross-worship ’ scene 
are three animals, probably cows. To show that the left-most cow 
is with her calf the artist cut open a section of her belly and in the 
vacant space portrayed a calf in crouching position—indeed a very 
ingenuous device ! The wavy lines below these animals may pro-* 
bably represent a stream, on the other side (bottom) of which is 
long row of small animals, probably goats. In the same cave is- 
painted another cross (pi. XII A), composed of small triangles, which 
have a look of having been made out of a stencil (I). 1 

On the basis of style, colour, subject-matter and mutual superim¬ 
position, Gordon has divided these paintings into five series, with a. 
further sub-division, Early and Late, in the first four. His conclu¬ 
sions may be summarized as follows 2 :— 

1. First Series. (A) Early: below all types wherever superim¬ 
position is found; scarce; square-shaped and geometrical figures 
dark red colour interlined with cream. (B) Late : linear or ‘ stick¬ 
like ’ figures; combined dark red and cream, dark brick, pinkish red,, 
yellow and brown; appearance of how and arrow. 

As a whole: Characterized by stylized technique; no grouping; 
of figures to indicate events or occupation; no horse which is common 
in subsequent series. Closely comparable to similar paintings at- 
Singhanpur and Kabra Pahar. 

2. Second Series. (A) Early: cream colour, sometimes greenish, 
white too; crude form of naturalism appears; human beings and 
animals in conflict. (B) Late: colours same as in Early; increase 
in naturalism; tendency to grouping and attempts at narrative;. 
human figures with animal heads, probably masked hunters. 

As a whole: the men are hunters rather than warriors (as in. 
Third, below); bow usual weapon. Older figures at Likhunia and 
some at Kohbar show great similarity with examples of this series. 

3. Third Series. (A) Early: dark and pink and occasional allied 
white ochre ; progress both in drawing and vitality. (B) Late ; profuse, 
white ochre. 


1 An example of stencil-work was also noticed by Gordon in the Kabra. 
Pahar shelter (Science and Culture, V, no. 5, Nov. 1939). 

2 These divisions have been dwelt upon in all his writings, and I have here- 
tried to keep as close to them as possible. 
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As a whole: elaborate battle scenes; caparisoned horses; warrior 
tribes with military equipment such as swords, daggers, shields, 
.spears, axes bows and arrows. Late Third and Early Fourth mark 
the highest point of the entire rock-paintings. 

4. Fourth Series. (A) Early : white Late Third series in red 
outline. (B) Late: drawing stiff and inferior at places; a poor con- 

, tinuation. 

5. Fifth Series: scarce; ill-executed; greenish yellow ochre. 

This analysis of Gordon must form the basis of all future investi¬ 
gations on the subject, 1 although it would perhaps appear that the 
classification is rather too elaborate. 2 However, at a later stage, 
when, after the fullest research, we are in a position to review the 
paintings in their totality, we might perhaps find that there are fewer 
groups than Gordon has postulated. His Late Third, Early and Late 
Fourth might probably merge into one broad group, while the Fifth 
may be nothing more than the performance of some sporadic artists. 

Now to the question of dating. Gordon campares the warrior 
figures of the Late Third and Early Fourth series with two warriors 
■occurring on a small statuary group from Purana Mahadeva Temple 
at Harasnath, Rajputana, 3 ascribable to late tenth century. The 
black and white stripes on a Late Fourth series figure at Jhalai have 
parallels in the paintings of Cave I at Ajanta, datable to e. sixth 
century. Again, a shield in the Adamgarh paintings 4 with ‘ hairy 
hide covering ’ and belonging to Early Third series is comparable 
to a similar one at Ajanta. It would thus follow that 
most of the paintings of the Third and Fourth series, which 
represent a full-fledged metal-using culture, were executed during 
the period between the sixth and tenth centuries. But what about 
the early limit ? The paintings of the First series, with their square- 
shape and ‘ stick-like ’ figures and absence of metal weapons, definitely 
-call for further consideration. To this weight is added by the 
.occurrence of microliths in and around many of the rock-shelters. 

1 The Dhuandhar cave is immensely suited for a study of superimposition 
of the paintings. 

2 Gordon had originally sub-divided the Second, Third and Fourth series 
into three phases, Early, Middle and Late. Anyway, it is agreed that such sub¬ 
divisions are always good for an initial study. 

3 Now in the Indian (Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington. 

4 About these Adamgarh Quarry paintings De Terra observes: ‘The style 
and technique of the rock-drawings argue against such great antiquity 
(viz. Palaeolithic Age)’. lee Age etc., p. 323. It should be added here none of 
-these paintings depicts a mammooth, nor are there any proto-Indus symbols, 
as suggested by some early writers. 
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One is, therefore, led to suspect that the First series is fairly early, 
but how much, it is futile to conjecture. If these earliest paintings 
are to be associated with the ‘ microlithic ’ people, then also we are 
nowhere nearer absolute dating, since the 1947-Brahmagiri excava¬ 
tions have shown that microliths remained in use as late as the third- 
second century B.C. ( above, p. 27 ). Circa middle of the first 
millennium B.C. may, therefore, be treated as the lower limit, until 
some evidence for more precise dating is forthcoming. 

B. B. Lal. 


2. THE HISTORICAL PERIOD 

The paucity of archaeological material between the end of the 
protohistoric cultures of the north-west and the historical period 
has been commented on above (p. 36). The paucity seems to be 
mostly due to the lack of proper exploration of sites which ma) 7 , 
on literary evidence, be reasonably expected to supply material for 
bridging the gap. 

The beginning of historical archaeology in India, in the present 
state of our knowledge, may be dated to the third century B. C. 
Relics two or three centuries prior to that date are known to exist on 
a few city-sites, e.g. Taxila and Rajgir. A pre-Mauryan age has 
been claimed for finds from other sites but is not proved beyond 
doubt. 

The explored historical sites have been grouped below on a 
geographical basis. Alternatively 7 ' they could have been classified 
according to their nature as city-sites and Buddhist sites, but as 
there are many sites which were at once cities and Buddhist centres, 
such a classification would necessarily have involved an overlap. 

Unless otherwise stated, the excavations described below are 
the work of the Department of Archaeology. 

A. Sites in north-western region 
Taxila 

TakshaSila, now more commonly known as Taxila, the name 
given to it by the Greeks, was the capital of eastern Gandhara, 
i.e. the part of the north-western frontier of India (now in Pakistan) 
on the eastern side of the Indus. It was renowned as a political 
centre and a seat of learning even at the time of the invasion of 
India by Alexander the Great (326 B.C.). Under the Mauryas 
(third-second century B.C.) it was the headquarters of a viceroyalty 
and under the foreign rulers, who succeeded the Mauryas in the 
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north-west and held that region, for the next six centuries or so, it 
continued to be a provincial capital, though a secondary one, and 
held that position till the north-western region was laid waste by 
the Huns in the fifth century. Its situation on the main trade- 
route connecting the interior of India with Central Asia contributed 
greatly to its importance. 

The ruins of Taxila can be seen near the villages Seraikela and 
Dherl-Shahan in District Rawalpindi. They consist of three succes¬ 
sive city-sites, BhTr Mound, Sirkap and Sirsukh, of which the first 
two have been extensively excavated, and a large number of Buddhist 
stupas and monasteries, many of which have been cleared. 3 

Shir Hound, the earliest city-site, had its origin in about the 
fifth century B.C. and continued to be occupied for about three 
centuries. The town had no systematic town-planning, the houses, 
all of rubble-masonry belonging to three to four periods, being 
jumbled up and not always with definite boundaries. A notable 
architectural feature was rough masonry pillars piled up inside 
some rooms to hold the roof. A large number of narrow soak-wells, 
a few of them packed with carefully-laid pottery jars all turned 
upside down, were met with. Another kind of soalc-well was con¬ 
structed of large jars set one above the other with a hole in the 
bottom of each. 

Bhlr Mound yielded, among other objects, a good number of cut 
gems and a few- hoards of jewellery, one of which contained, besides 
gold and silver ornaments, over a thousand silver coins, including 
two tetradrachms of Alexander the Great and a stater of Philip 
Aridaeus. Native coinage on the site included, besides uninscribed 
cast coins and square and round punch-marked coins, a large number 
of bent-bar punch-marked coins, which were characteristic of north¬ 
western regions. 1 2 

The next city was Sirkap, separated from Bhlr Mound by a small 
stream. It had its origin under the Indo-Greak rulers in the second 
century B.C. and had at that time a mud rampart all around. In 
Parthian times (first century B. C.) the northern part of the city was 
abandoned, and there was a simultaneous southward extension to 
include the high ground on the Hathial spur within the city. The 

1 For the ruins and excavations at Taxila see Arch. Surn. Inti. Rep., 
II (1871), pp. 112 ff; V (1875), pp. 66ff: XIY (1882), pp. Sff. : An. Rep. 
Arch. Sure. Ind., 1912-3 (1916) and following years ; J. Marshall, The Stupas 
and Monasteries at Jaulian, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., no. 7 (1921); J. Marshal], 
Guide to Taxila, 3rd ed. (Delhi, 1936); A. Ghosh, ‘ Sirkap 1944-45 ’, Ancient 
India, no. 4 (1947-48), pp. 41ff. 

2 Ancient India, no. 1 (1946), pp. 27ff. 
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new fortification, this time of rubble masonry, was most probably 
built by Azes I, an Indo-Parthian ruler, who is usually supposed 
to have started Ms rule in 57 B.C. It was about 4500 yards in 
perimeter and was provided at irregular intervals with rectangular 
bastions, the corner-bastions being, however, pentagonal in shape. 
There is evidence that the southern portion of the new city was 
fenced off to form a citadel. 

The extensive excavations at Sirkap during 1912-35 revealed 
a well-laid city with a long central street flanked oil either side by 
‘ insulae ’ of residential blocks and sometimes of religious edifices 
(pi. XIII). The main lay-out of the city, as excavated, dated from 
Parthian times. Whiic the main palace may have been situated 
in the unexcavated citadel mentioned above, one of the excavated 
blocks outside the citadel, with substantial masonry, elaborate 
planning and inner and outer courts, had every justification of 
being regarded as a palace, if a subsidiary one. The other residential 
buildings were much more modest and, inspite of a variety of plan, 
had the common feature of one or more quadrangles surrounded by 
chambers. The masonry was partly rubble and partly diaper—a 
new development. 

A large area in the north-western corner of the fortification was 
explored down to the natural soil. The buildings were found to 
belong to six structural periods, of which the lowest two were ascribed 
to the Indo-Greek period. 

The small finds from Sirkap were many and various and included 
large hoards of gold and silver ornaments and silverware. The exten¬ 
sive coin-collection comprised punch-marked, uninscribed cast, Indo- 
Greek, Indo-Scythain, Indo-Parthian and Kushan types. It may 
be mentioned that the stratigraphic evidence of the coins established 
the priority of the Kadphises group of Kushan kings to the Kanishka 
group and thus finally settled a point disputed by historians. 

The pottery of Sirkap, compared with that of Bhir Mound, was 
more developed and sophisticated and was characterized by the 
frequent use of utilitarian devices such as pinched lip, handle, spout 
and stable vase, including ring- or pedestal-base. 

Of the religions buildings inside the fortified area were a stupa 
and a monastery situated on the Hathial spur, the former believed 
to commemorate an incident in the life of Kunala, a son of Asoka 
(273-232 B.C.) but dating in its present form from not earlier than, 
the third century A. D. It rests on a high rectangular base rising in 
three terraces. The much-damaged superstructure, to judge from 
the remains, was a high circular dome divided into six or seven 




receding terraces. The adjoining monastery was built in solid 
semi-ashlar masonry (later than the diaper-masonry of some of the 
houses at Sirkap) and had the usual monastic plan of a central court 
surrounded on all sides by a row of cells and an intervening verandah. 
Further up on the Hathial range was another monastery, and nearby 
has recently been found the remains of a third one. 

Sirkap was deserted some time in the second century and the 
city was now transferred to a site about a mile further norib. 
Sirsukh, the third and last Taxila, has not yet been excavated. 
It is known, however, that the fortification here, of diaper-faced 
rubble, had semi-circular bastions and contained loop-holes for the 
use of defenders. Like the other monuments of Taxila, Sirsukh fell 
before the onslaught of the Huns in the second half of the fifth 
century. 

Apart from the three city-sites, Taxila and its neighbourhood 
contained a large number of Buddhist establishments, the more 
important of which may be mentioned here. The Dharinaxajika 
stupa, situated about a mile to the east of Bhlr Mound, was, as 
implied by its name, 1 one of the numerous stupas built all over 
India by Asoka, but in its present form (pi. XIV) it is not earlier than 
Kushan times. The main structure, hemispherical in elevation and 
circular on plan, stood on a high podium. It was built of rough 
rubble reinforced by thick walls radiating from the centre, while 
the outer facing was made of limestone blocks with recessed IsanjUf 2 - 
panelling to contain stucco Buddhas and Bodhisattvas in niches. 
The stupa was surrounded by smaller votive stupas (below, p. 78) 
and chapels, some of which yielded relics of precious and semipre¬ 
cious stones, gold and silver objects, coins etc. and, in one ease, a 
silver scroll inscribed in the 136th year of the Indo-Parthian king 
Azes. To the north of the stupa was a monastery with the usual 
adjuncts. 

Another group of Buddhist monuments, dating from the second- 
third century, lay on and at the foot of the Mils to the south-east of 
Sirsukh. Though there was little to distinguish them architecturally, 
they were remarkable for the well-preserved stucco figures wlfich 
adorned them. The stupas had the usual hemispherical domes on 
square bases and were surrounded by votive stupas and chapels. 
The monasteries, like all the typical monuments of this class in the 
north-west, had rows of cells round a central court and a hall of 
assembly, kitchen and refectory in one wing of the building. 


1 Dharmaraja, ‘ the king of piety ’, was one of the names of Atoka. 

2 Soft limestone. 
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A unique temple, believed to have been of Zoroastrian. origin, 
was situated near the north gate of Sirkap. Its plan generally 
conformed to that of a Greek peripteral temple with a pronaos (front 
porch), leading through a side-door to the naos (sanctuary), and an 
opisthodomos (back porch), all surrounded on three sides by a passage, 
taking the place of the columned peristyle of the Greek temples. 
The front portion had four Ionic columns in two rows. Taxila had 
no doubt a cosmopolitan population, due as much to its commercial 
contacts as to the prolonged period of foreign rule. 


Other Gandhdra sites 

The group of mounds at Charsada 1 (District Peshawar) is believed 
to represent Pushkalavati, the capital of Gandhiira. The most 
prominent of these mounds, known as Bala Ilisar, is about 80 feet 
in height and, from its geographical position, is likely to contain 
remains dating back to protoliistoric or early historical times. No 
systematic excavation has as yet been done here; in the slight 
operations of 1902-03 only the upper levels representing late Muslim 
buildings were touched. 

The Gandhara region is very rich in Buddhist remains of the 
early centuries of the Christian era. The abundance of stone and 
stucco Indo-Greek sculptures in this area ( chapter V ) invited 
in the nineteenth century a large number of explorers and treasure- 
seekers who did much harm to the monuments by their hasty opera¬ 
tions. In the early years of the present century attention was paid 
to the more important of these monuments by the Archaeological 
Survey of India. One of them, Takht-i-bahi, 2 on a hillock in the 
Yusufzai land, mainly containing a stupa on a square base surrounded 
by chapels, a monastery, vaulted rooms and a vaulted passage, 
was cleared in 1907-08 and 1910-11. Sahr-i-Bahlol, 3 near the foot 
of Takht-i-bahi, and the less impressive Jamalgarhl 4 were excavated 
in 1906-07, 1910-11 and 1920-22; at both places stucco sculptures 
and the usual stupa and monastic complexes were exposed. 


1 Arch. Surv. Ini. Rep., II (1871), pp. 90ff.; XIX (1885), pp. 96ff. ; An. 
Rep. Arch. Sum. Ini., 1902-03 (1904), pp. 41ff. 

2 An. Rep. Arch. Surv. Hi., 1907-08 (1911), pp. 40ff. ; 1910-11 (1914), 
pp. 33ff. For earlier reports see Arch. Surv. Ini. Rep., V (1875), pp. 23ff. 
See also below, p, 82 . 

3 An. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ini., 1906-07 (1909), pp. 36ff. ; 1909-10, pp. 46ff. 
.For earlier reports, see Arch- Surv. Ind. Rep., V (1875), pp. 36ff. 

4 An. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind., '1920-21 (1923), pp. 24ff. ; 1912-22 (1924), 
pp. 54ff. For earlier reports, see Arch. Surv. Ind. Rep., V (1875), pp. 46ff. 
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The mound called Shahji-ki-Dherl,' 1 near Peshawar, excavated 
in 1908-09 and 1910-11, represented a stupa on a cruciform base 
having circular tower-bases like bastions at the four corners. The 
interior of the stiipa yielded a copper relic-casket bearing an inscrip¬ 
tion of the reign of the Kushan ruler Kanishka. 2 

B. North Indian sites 
Rajgir 

R ajgir, 3 ancient Rajagriha (‘ the royal abode ’ ) or Girivraja 
(‘ hill-girt city ’), is famous in ancient literature as the capital of 
ancient Magadlia (South Bihar). In the days of the Mahahharata 
it is said to have been ruled over by Jarasandha. a powerful prince 
vanquished by the heroes of the epic. At the time of Buddha a 
new dynasty of rulers under Bimbiaara (c. 543-491 B. C.) and Ajata- 
satru (491-459 B. C.) assumed great power and renown by annexing 
the neighbouring kingdoms. Soon after the death of AjataSatru 
the capital was shifted to Pataliputra (modern Patna), but R-ajgir 
continued to be an important centre of Buddhism and Jainism 
and is considered a holy place even now by the votaries of the latter 
faith. 

Situated about 60 miles to the south-east of Patna, the ruins 
of Rajgir cover an extensive valley surrounded by hills and a con¬ 
siderable area outside the hill-enclosure. Noteworthy are the ancient 
defences, which, though not accurately dated, must be at least as 
old as the times of Bimbisara and Ajatasatru, after whom Rajgir 
was not occupied by rulers important enough to erect any large- 
scale fortification. 

The outer defence consists of a masonry wall, 14 to 17 feet thick 
and at places 12 feet high (pi. XV) running at the top of the hills with a 
perimeter of 25 miles, with gates at the narrow passes between the 
lulls. Within the heart of the enclosed area stand the ruins of a 
citadel surrouuded by a pentagonal wall of mud and rubble and of 
many other buildings, now hidden by thick shrub. Outside the 

'■An. Rep. Arch. Sure. Ini., 1908-09 (1912, pp. 3Sff.; 1910-11 (1914), 
pp. 25ff. 

5 Doubts have been raised whether this Eanishka was the first king of 
that name (first half of the second century) or the second one who followed 
him after half a century. N. G. Majumdar, Guide to the Sculptures in the 
Indian Museum, II (Calcutta, 1937), p. 13n. 

3 Arch. Surv. Ini. Rep., I (1871), pp. 21ff.; An. Rep. Arch. Sum. Ind.., 
1905-06 (1909), pp. 86ff.; 1913-14 (1917), pp. 265ff.; 1925-26 (1928), pp. 
121ff. ; 1930-34, pt. I (1936), pp. 30ff.; 1935-36 (1938), pp. 52Ff. B. C. Law, 
Rajagriha in Ancient Literature, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., no. 58 (1938); M. H, 
Kuraishi and A. Ghosh, Guide to Rajgir (Delhi, 1939). 
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the valley, at a distance of about a furlong from the north gate of 
the outer fortification, can be seen the ruins of the ‘ New Fort ’ 
said to have been founded by Ajatasatru. Much of the mud wall 
demarcating the fort has disappeared, but it is quite clear 
that the south-western corner was enclosed by a masonry wall to 
form a citadel, covering an area of more than 80 acres. 

The Chinese pilgrims Fa Hien and Hiuen Tsang, who visited 
India in the fifth and seventh century respectively, have left detailed 
accounts of the monuments at Rajgir, and it is possible with their 
help to identify many Buddhist monuments both inside and outside 
the valley. Other recorded traditions also mention some 
sites where Buddha actually lived and preached, for example, 
the Vepuvana and Tapodarama monasteries, both situated between 
the New Fort and the north gate, the G-ridhrakuta hill, the name 
of one of the south-eastern hills enclosing Rajgir, and the Jivakamra- 
vana monastery at the foot of that hill. Interesting also is the group 
of caves, partly natural and partly artificial, in the outer scarp of 
the north-western hill, where the first Buddhist council is reported 
to have taken place shortly after the death of Buddha. The ruins 
of the stupas built by Ajatasatru and Asoka, both outside the valley, 
can still be identified. But in all these cases exploration has 
as yet been very imperfect, and it is not known how much of ancient 
nucleus is hidden in the ruins as they stand at present. 

Inside the valley, about a mile to the south of the north gate, 
stands a cylindrical brick structure now known as Maniyar Math, 
the only site in Rajgir which has been cleared. The structure under¬ 
went many additions and alterations, and there is evidence that 
even before its initial erection the area occupied by it was occupied 
by independent stone structures. At one stage during the lifetime 
of the cylindrical building its outer face was provided with niches 
to contain stucco images of Hindu deities, stylistically ascribed to 
the fifth-sixth century. Surrounding it were many low brick plat¬ 
forms, one of which yielded a stone sculpture of the second century, 
depicting Naga figures in the Mathura style (below, chapter V) and 
inscribed with a record mentioning ‘ Mani-Naga ’, a serpent-deity, 
whose shrine, according to the Mahabhamta , once stood at Rajgir. 
Of equal interest was the find of a large group of multi-spouted jars, 
the spouts often taking the form of serpent-hoods. They form a 
unique class in ancient Indian pottery, but it may be mentioned 
that somewhat similar jars are used even now in Bast India for 
serpent-worship. 

The citadel of New Rajgir was partially excavated in 1905-06 and 
was found to contain brick buildings of three structural periods. 
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The earliest finds were some clay tablets bearing letters of the first 
or second century B. C., but it is not clear whether the lowest levels 
were touched by the excavator. 

Pataliputra 

Pataliputra (modern Patna) succeeded Rajgir as the capital of 
Magadha in the fifth century B. C. and has retained its political 

importance over since. Under the Mauryas (fourth to second cen¬ 

tury B. C.) it became the imperial capital of India. Megasthenes 
the Greek envov m the court of the first Maurya emperor Chandra- 
gupta (c. B. C. 322 to 298), describes its glory at some length. Accord¬ 
ing to him, the city, situated at the confluence of the Ganges and 

the Son, was 9 miles long and 1£ miles wide and was surrounded 

by a wooden palisade pierced with loop-holes for the discharge of 
arrows, was flanked by a ditch for defence and sewerage and was 
surmounted by five hundred and seventy towers and sixtyfour 
gates. 1 

It was believed at one time that the ruins of Pataliputra had 
been washed away by the Ganges. Subsequent research disproved 
this view but at the same time revealed the difficulty of excavation 
here, as a substantial portion of the ruins was fonnd to lie in the 
lowland with a high subsoil water-table in the southern outskirts of 
modern Patna. 

Inspite of the difficulties two such sites were partially explored 
during 1912-15 and 1926-27. 2 At Ivumrahar, one of these places, 
in an area of about 150 feet square, were first found ruined brick 
walls of late Gupta date (seventh century), with their bases about 
7 feet below the present surface. Below them was a layer of charcoal 
and black ashes, about 1 foot thick, strewn amidst which were 
numerous pieces of stone fragments with a polish associated with 
IVIauiyan craftsmanship, occurring in large heaps at a distance of 15 
feet from each other, centre to centre. As at least eight rows, with 
ten heaps in each, were found, it was surmised that there had existed 
here a Mauiyan hall, resting on eighty or more pillars. The belt of 
charcoal and ashes were taken to indicate that the superstructure 
of the building, subsequently destroyed by fire, had been made of 

1 J. McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian 
(Calcutta etc., 1877), p. 66. 

2 An. Re.p. Arch. Surv. Ind., 1912-13 (1915), pp. 53ff.; Progress Report, 
Arch. Sun. Ind., Eastern Circle, 1912-13, pp. 55ff.; 1913-14, pp. 45ff.; 1915- 
16, pp. 27IT.; Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (London), 1915, pp. 63ff.; 
An. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind., 1926-27 (1930), pp. 135ff. For earlier explorations. 
See Arch. Sun. Ind. Rep., VIII (1878), p. 24; L. A. Waddell, Report on the 
Excavations at Pataliputra (Calcutta, 1903). 
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massive wood. The pillars were thought to have been fixed to 
the superstructure by means of metal bolts which must have ex¬ 
panded with the heat of the conflagration and rent asunder the tops 
of the pillars; thus the vertical cleavage found in the pillar-frag¬ 
ments was explained. 

It was further observed that below each accumulated heap of 
pillar-fragments there was a tubular hole, a few feet deep, filled up 
with ashes and stones. The conclusion was that with the disappea¬ 
rance of the pillars the cavities left by them were filled up by the 
substance lying at the top. It was further argued that as it was 
extremely difficult for human agency to pluck out, without dis¬ 
turbing the surrounding area, all the eighty or more pillars, it was 
certain that with the decay of the wooden supports the pillars began 
to descend downwards; the objects being of fixed weight, there 
was no increase in the lateral friction to restrain and bring to stop 
their downward progress. At one place the soil was bored down 
to a depth of 100 feet, and it was found that it was not hard enough 
to check the descending pillars. 

Lying to the south of the ‘ pillared hall ’ were found seven wooden 
platforms, each 30 feet long, 5 feet wide and 41 feet high, and each 
with stumps of upright wooden posts at intervals, overtopping 
the actual platforms. The purpose of these platforms and their connex¬ 
ion with the ‘ hall : were difficult to determine. 

Inconclusive as the available evidence from the excavation was 
Dr. Spooner tried to establish an exact parallelism, down to minute 
details, between the Persepolis and the postulated Pataliputra palaces 
and made it the basis for many ethnic and linguistic speculations 
which need not be detailed here. Suffice it to say that his conclu¬ 
sions cannot be accepted without question. The problems encoun¬ 
tered at Kumrahar were unique and are well worth further investiga- 

At Bulandlbagh, as excavated in 1912-16 and 1926-27, was found, 
below a level of brickwork of late Gupta date, a long wooden 
structure, constructed of two rows of upright planks, 15 feet high 
and set 14 feet apart from each other, and spanned at the bottom 
and top by similar planks, which were tenoned into the uprights 
at the ends (pi. XVI). The upriehts were externallv protected by 
horizontal planks fixed into them with wooden pegs. The inside was 
hollow and probably served as a passage. The structure was excavated 
for a length of 250 feet and was found to continue ‘ almost indefi¬ 
nitely Contemporary with it was a large wooden drain, 40 feet long, 
which crossed it at right angles and projected equidistantly on either 
side of it. 
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This unique structure is not unlikely to have formed part of the 
wooden palisade of Pataliputra referred to by Magasthenes (above, 
p. 57). At Gosain-khanda, about half a mile to the east of Bulandi- 
bagh. was accidentally found m 1935 a similar structure, this time 
without the bottom-sleepers. 1 

Various schemes of sewerage in Patna necessitated deep diggings 
and resulted from time to time in the discovery of enormous 
numbers of terracotta figurines, beads, etc. The very nature of the 
excavations precluded the possibility of properly recording these 
finds, and the proceeds form an indifferentiated mass, intrinsically 
very valuable but of little chronological significance. The terra¬ 
cottas have been ascribed, on stylistic grounds, to the Maurya, 
Sunga and, in lesser numbers, to Gupta periods and prove in bulk 
■the subsoil possibilities of Patna. 

Lauriya-Nandangarh 

Lauriya, one of the two villages of the same name in District 
Champaran, North Bihar, contains, besides an inscribed pillar of 
Asolca, fifteen stupas in three rows, each row upwards of 2000 feet 
long; the first begins near the pillar and runs east to west, while 
the other two are at riuht armies to it and parallel to each other. 2 

In 1905-06 four of these mounds were excavated, two in each of 
the north-to-south rows. In the centre of two of them were found, 
at a depth of 6 to 1.2 feet (probably meaning 6 feet in one ease and 
12 feet in the other), a gold leaf with a female figure standing in 
frontal pose and a small deposit of burnt human bones mixed with 
charcoal. The core of the mound was, according to the excavator, 
built of layers of yellowish clay, a few inches in.thickness, with grass 
and leaves laid between them. Further down, in one of them, he 
found the stump of a tree. His conclusions were that the mound 
had some connexion with the funeral rites of the people who erected 
them, and be found an explanation of the phenomena encountered 
by him in the cremation and post-cremation rites prescribed in the 
Vedas. On the basis of this hypothesis he identified the gold figure 
with P.'ithvi, the earth-goddess, and ascribed the mounds to the 
pre-Mauryan age. After him the mounds came to be known, rather 
loosely, as Vedic burial mounds. 

A few mounds were re-examined in 1935-36, and all of them 
were found to be burial-memorials with burnt-brick basement, two 

1 An. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ini., 1935-36 (1938), p. 54. 

2 An. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ini., 1906-07 (1909), pp. 119ff.; .1935-36 (1938), 
pp. 55ff. For earlier explorations see Arch. Surv. Ini. Rep., I (1871), pp. 
■68£f.; XVI (1883), pp. 104ff.; XXII (1885), pp. 47ff. 
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being faced with a brick-lining in a double tier, so that there was no 
justification for regarding them as mere earthen, barrows. It was 
also pointed out that the gold leaves found by the previous explorer 
had their exact replica in the stupa at Piprawa (District Basti, U.P., 
below, p. 79), which was definitely a Buddhist stupa of about 
300 B. C. The respective Lauriya stupas might be of similar date;, 
at any rate, there was nothing to connect them with Vedic burial, 
rites. The layers of yellow clay,, which had a share in the building 
up of the Vedic burial theory, were, according to the observations of 
the present writer, nothing but ordinary mud-bricks, husks and straw 
being a normal ingredient of ancient bricks. 

The mound of Handangarh, 82 feet in height and about 1500* 
feet in circumference, stands about a mile to be south-west of the' 
Asoka pillar at Lauriya, at the eastern edge of a brick fortification' 
about a mile in perimeter and roughly oval on plan. Excavation 
of the mound during 1935-39 1 revealed a terraced stupa with a 
polygonal basement, each quadrant having fourteen re-entrant and. 
thirteen outer angles (pi. XVII). The walls flanking the first and. 
second terraces followed the polygonal plan of the basement, but 
those pertaining to the upper terraces were circular. An extensive 
later restoration hid the four upper walls and provided new circular 
walls, hut the polygonal plan of the walls of the basement and the- 
first terrace remained unaltered. 

The core of the stupa consisted of a filling of earth, which yielded’ 
a large number of terracotta figurines, cast copper coins, a few 
punch-marked coins and pottery sealings of the second and first 
centuries B. C.; the structure therefore cannot antedate the first 
century B. C. 

In the shaft dug into the centre of the mound through an evi¬ 
dently disturbed filling was found, at a depth of 14 feet, the remnants- 
of a brick altar; it had been anciently truncated for reasons stated 
below. Eurther down, at a depth of 35 feet from the top, was found 
the top of an intact miniature stupa, complete with a surmounting- 
square umbrella. The stupa was 12 feet in height and was poly¬ 
gonal on plan. An examination of the interior of the stupa yielded 
nothing, but beside it, loose in. the soil, was a tiny copper vessel 
with a lid fastened to it by a wire. Inside the vessel was a long 
strip of thin birch-leaf manuscript, which, having been squeezed 
into the vessel, was so fragile that it was impossible to spread it- 
thoroughly. The bits that could be extricated were sufficient to- 
show that the manuscript was that of a Buddhist text written in 

1 An. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ini., 1935-36 (1938), pp. 63ff. ; 1936-37 (1940),. 
pp. 47ff. 
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•characters of early fourth century. The fact that it was found not 
inside but beside the interior stupa indicated that the stupa had 
been re-consecrated about the beginning of the fourth century by 
■devotees who had to cut through the upper altar and disturb the 
original earth-filling to gain access to it. 

Sarnath 

The ruins at Sarnath, District Banaras, attracted the attention 
of antiquaries from the early nineteenth century due to their re¬ 
presenting one of the four holy places of Buddhism, Buddha having 
preached his first sermon here. Much destruction was done here 
by these early explorers 1 but enough was left to engage 
the attention of the Archaeological Survey of India during the early 
years of the present century. As a result of these explorations a 
large number of stupas, temples and monasteries were brought to 
light. 2 

The remnants of the Dharmarajika stupa, devastated for quarry 
in 1794, when a relic-casket of green marble (never recovered after¬ 
wards) encased in a large round sandstone box had been found from 
the core of the stupa, -were systematically explored in 1907-08. 
The original stupa, built by Asoka, had a circular base made of 
wedge-shaped bricks and was enlarged several times afterwards, 
the last integument belonging to the twelfth century. Among other 
■edifices was a brick temple, probably representing the 200-feet high 
Mulagandha-kuti seen by Hiuen Tsang in the seventh century, 
which dated from Gupta times and had rectangular chapels on three 
sides of the square base, the fourth one having steps leading to the 
shrine. The monasteries, ranging in date from the fourth-fifth to the 
twelfth centuries, conformed to the general plan of this class of build¬ 
ings. One of them, according to an inscription it contained, was built 
by the queen of Govindaehandra of Kanauj (1114-55). Unlike 
Nalanda (below, p. 62), the temples and monasteries at Sarnath 
were not systematically arranged in rows and lay scattered without 
any regular lay-out of plan. The re-builders of monasteries very 
often deviated from the plan and orientation of the underlying 

A remarkable monument at Sarnath is the Dhamekh stupa, 
a soild cylindrical structure, 93 feet in diameter at base and 143 feet 
in height, built partly of stone and' partly of brick. The stone 
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facing of the lower part is adorned with, delicate floral designs. 
About half a mile to the south of the main group of ruins and quite 
detached from it stands the Chaukhandi stupa, a brick structure 
with an extant height of upwards of 80 feet. It is surmounted by 
an octagonal tower built by the Mughul king Akbar (1556-1605) 
to commemorate a visit paid to this place by his royal father 
Hnmayun (1530-40). There is no evidence for the date of the stupa, 
but it is certainly earlier than the Dhamekh stupa. 

Sarnath yielded a rich crop of stone sculptures. Apart from 
the famous lion-capital which once surmounted the now fragmentary 
Afioka pillar standing on the site and a colossal Bodhisattva image 
of the reign of Kanishka imported from Mathura, a large number 
of Buddha and Bodhisattva images found here, mostly of Gupta 
date, form a notable series. In fact the Gupta sculptures from 
Sarnath have been primarily responsible for raising Gupta art to the 
place of honour that it now occupies in the art-history of India, 
(below, chapter V). 


Nalanda 

The most renowned Buddhist establishment in India in the 
post-Christian period was Nalanda. Though its beginnings may 
have gone back, as literary traditions say, to the times of Asoka, it 
began to assume importance from the time of the later Guptas 
(fifth-sixth century). At the time of Harsha of Kanauj (606-648), 
when the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang visited India, Nalanda was 
the chief focus of the Mahayana cult; the conduct of its monks was 
regarded as the ideal to be followed by the Mahayana world, and 
its teachings formed the code of Mahayana theology all over the 
Buddhist world. It received liberal royal patronage under Harshla 
and the Pala rulers of East India (eighth to twelfth centuries) till 
the last days of Buddhism in India. 

The ruins of Nalanda can be seen 6 miles to the north of Rajgir 
(above, p. 55) and consist of a series of hrick temples and monas¬ 
teries, a large number of which were excavated in 1916 and the 
following years 1 and were found to belong, in their present forms, 
mainly to the Pala period. The highest and largest temple, standing 
in the south-west corner of the site, represented a series of seven 
accretions, each of which increased the dimensions of the temple 
horizontally and vertically. The object of worship, now missing, 

1 An. Hep. Arch. Run. Ind., 1915-16 (1918) onwards ; A. Ghosh, Guide to 
Nalanda, 2nd ed. (Delhi, 1946). For earlier reports see Arch. Sun. Ind. Rep., 
I (1871), pp. 28ff.; VIII (1878), pp. 79ff.; A. M. Broadlev, Ruins of the- 
Nalanda .Monasteries at Burgaon (Calcutta, 1872). 
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was in all the phases of the temple placed in a shirne at the top 
of the structure and was approached by a flight of steps. The 
temple of the fifth period was elaborately ornamented with corner- 
towers and fapades with niches containing stucco images of about 
the sixth century. The temples of the last four phases were each 
surrounded by a large number of votive stupas (below, p. 78). 

The other temples on the site had an unvarying plan consisting 
of a scpiare shrine standing on a high square podium, the space 
between, the edge of the podium and the shrine being used for cir- 
cumambulation. The superstructures of the shrines were invariably 
missing, and no conjecture need be hazarded about their shape. 
One of the temples, outside the main row and not conforming to the 
general lay-out, had, fixed to its basement-wall, a row of sculp¬ 
tured stone panels representing a variety of subjects not necessarily 
connected with Buddhism. 

All the temples, except the largest one mentioned above, generally 
showed two periods of construction, the latter usually confined to 
extensive restorations only. A votive stupa attached to one of the 
temples and standing roughly on the level of the period of repairs 
had an inscription of the reign of Mahendrapala (c. 890-910)—an 
indication of the date of the restoration of the temple. 

The monasteries had a uniform plan of a square court surrounded 
on all sides by verandahs, each with a flanking row of living cells. 
Each monastery had been reconstructed several times, one of the 
causes necessitating this being destruction by fire, traces of which 
were abundantly met with during excavation. One of the monas¬ 
teries yielded a copper-plate inscription stating that at the request 
of King Balaputra of Sumatra, King Devapala of East India (c. 815 
-854) endowed five villages for the upkeep of the monastery. 

Among the small finds were a large number of stone images of 
Buddha and Buddhist deities, but considering the extent of the 
ruins large stone statues, common in other Buddhist centres, are 
remarkably few. The Nalanda, artist seems to have taken delight 
in modelling small pieces which afforded scope for finery of work. 
Nalanda was also the seat of a flourishing school of casting bronze 
images, of which no less than five hundred have been recovered. The 
influence of the Nalanda bronze-art spread to the Eastern Archipelago, 
where some of the recovered Buddhist bronzes closely follow the 
Nalanda art-tradition. 

Terracotta seals and plaques formed another large class of small 
finds. The seals consisted of royal seals (some of them, recovered 
from an acnient dump inside a monastery, being very important 
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for the reconstruction of the genealogy of the Gupta dynasty), 
official seals of the Nalanda monastery, seals of political and cor¬ 
porate bodies and private seals; ritual plaques with deeply-sunk 
impressions of Buddha and with the Buddhist formula or mysterious 
Buddhist texts were found deposited in some votive stupas in large 
numbers. 


Paharpur 

Under the Palas, the Buddhist rulers of East India, many new 
Buddhist centres sprang up in Bihar and Bengal. One of these 
was Somapura, founded by King Dharmapala (a. 770-815), the 
second Bala king. Its ruins have been identified at Paharpur 
(District Bajshahi, East Bengal), where the extensive temple and 
monastery-site were excavated during 1926-34. 1 The colossal brick 
temple was cruciform on plan with an oblong projection on the 
north, the maximum length and breadth at the base being 500 and 
300 feet (pi. XIX). The temple rose to a height of 100 feet or more 
in two or three terraces round a square brick frame filled with earth. 
The flanking walls of each terrace were decorated with rows of 
terracotta sculptured panels about three thousand in number, depict¬ 
ing Brahmanical and Buddhist gods, folk-lore, mythology, composite 
animals, designs, etc. Sixty-three stone images of Brahmanical deities 
were found in niches provided for the purpose in the basement- 
walls. Being of a somewhat earlier date they must have been 
re-used here for decoration. 

The monastery at Paharpur had an unusual plan in that it con¬ 
sisted of a row of cells built against the inner face of the compound 
wall of the temple and opening to the expansive open court at the 
centre of which the temple stood. The whole complex conformed 
to a premeditated plan practically undisturbed by subsequent 
restorations. 

Nearby was a rectangular brick temple dedicated to the Buddhist 
goddess Tara, situated in a compound studded with votive stupas. 
The temple, according to a twelfth century Nalanda inscription, 
was founded by a monk called Yipukirimitra. 

The terraced temples of North India, like the main Paharpur 
temple and the temples at Ahiohchhatra (below, p. 66), were the 
prototype of similar class of temples found in Burma, Java and 
Cambodia (below, chapters III and IX), 


1 K. N. Diishit, Excavations at Paharpur, Bengal, Mem. Arch. Surv Ind 
no. 55 (1938). 
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Ahichchhatra 

Ahichchhatra, is mentioned in the Mahabh&rata as the capital 
of North Panchala (northern Ganges-Jamna Doab). In historical 
times it gained prominence in the first century B.C. under the 
Panchala rulers known to us from their coins. There is little literary 
or epigraphieal record about the history of the place. Hiuen Tsang 
saw here ten Buddhist monasteries and nine Brahmanical temples. 
By the eleventh century the capital of Panchala had been shifted 
to Vodamaytita (modern Badaun, U. P.). 

The ruins of Ahichchhatra, in the village Bamnagar, District 
Bareli, U. P., consist of a brick fortification with a perimeter of 
3J miles, enclosing a series of rolling mounds, of which the highest 
two mark the sites of temples. About two miles to the west of 
the fortified area are the ruins of some stupas, one of which is supposed, 
to have been built by Asoka. 

The Archaeological Survey of India excavated at selected places 
within the fort during 1940-44 (pi. XX), 1 and it being the only 
extensively excavated historical city-site in the Gangetic valley, 
the results are important as a starting-point. 

In the main excavated plot the first occupation was marked 
only by pits full of pottery dug into the natural soil. The next 
two periods (Periods II and III) were characterized by mud build¬ 
ings, all crushed, a distinctive pottery in the form of shallow dishes 
in grey ware and coins of the uninscribed cast type. Period IV 
marked the first brick buildings on the site; the first appearance of 
Panchala coins of the first century B.C. and the disappearance of 
the earlier grey pottery. The next period (V) was a continuation of 
Period IV; no coins later than those of the Panchalas were found. 
Period VI was represented by several blocks of single contiguous 
chambers of fine brickwork. It yielded Kushan coins for the first 
time and had a distinctive type of water-vessel of rough ware. 

The remains of Period VII were a temple-complex consisting of 
low brick shrines within an enclosure of irregular shape. At one 
corner of the temple-compound was found a good number of large- 
size terracotta images of Brahmanical deities, stylistically ascribed 

1 The report of the excavation has not yet been published. For pottery 
of Ahichchhatra, see A. Ghosh and K. C. Panigrahi, ‘ The Pottery of Ahiclr- 
chhatra’, Ancient India, no. 1 (1946), pp. 37ff.; for terracottas, V. S. 
Agrawala, ‘ The Terracottas of Ahichchhatra’, ibid., no. 4 (1947-48), pp. 
104ff. See also B. C. Law, Panchalas and their capital Ahichchhatra, Mem. 
Arch. Snrv. Ind., no. 67 (1942). For previous exploration see Arch. Surv. 
Ini. Rep., I (1871), pp. 255ff. ; Progress Report of the Epigraphieal and 
Architectural Branches of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 1891-92 
(1894), pp. Iff. 
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to the Gupta age. Coins of Aehyu (identified with Achyuta, defeat¬ 
ed by Samudragupta in c. 350) made their appearance for the first 
time in the lower levels of this period. 

Period VIII consisted of poor structures situated amidst thick 
layers of ashes and of a large number of cylindrical pits filled with 
pottery and probably representing potters’ kilns. A class of pottery, 
small moulded bowls with decorations in relief, was distinctive of this 
period. In Period IX the houses were poor and were mostly built 
of fragmentary bricks collected from old debris. Large plots of 
land were left unoccupied. Everything pointed to a general decay 
in the life of the city. The date of the period was fixed by two 
hoards of debased silver coins of Adivaraha and Vigraha (ninth- 
tenth centuries) found buried below the walls of this period. 

The main excavation at Ahichchhatra thus revealed a cross- 
section of the life of the city from its beginning in the third century 
B.C. to its end in the tenth-eleventh century A.D. Though 
nothing was found to take back the history of the site to the days 
of the Mahdbhdrata, a stratigraphic basis for dating the pottery 
■and terracotta figurines was established and a start was made for 
the classification of historical archaeology in the Gangetio valley. 

The two conspicuous brick temples mentioned above (p. 65) 

belonged to the class of terraced temples (above, p. 64 and below, chap¬ 
ters III and IX), each terrace made of foundation-cells round a square 
frame, both filled with earth (pi. XXI). Both the temples underwent 
many restorations and extensions resulting in increases in their 
dimensions. One of them was founded on a layer of typical Period 
VI (Kushan) pottery and could not therefore have begun before 
the early Gupta age (fourth century). Both the temples remained 
in use till the desertion of the city. Loose in the debris were found 
a large number of carved bricks and a few terracotta sculptured 
panels which once adorned the walls of the temples. 

The fortification of the city w r as partially excavated at two 
places, and it was found that below the top brick wall there were 
two successive earthen ramparts. From the fact that grey pottery, 
characteristic of the site down to 100 B.C., appeared in the core 
of the heaped-up material and that later pottery was absent, it 
seemed likely that the original rampart was erected shortly after 
.that date and might be attributed to the Panchiila rulers, with 
.whom were also coeval the earliest brick buildings on the site (above, 
p. 65). 

A feature of the site was a partition-wall which divided the city 
■in two unequal halves, the eastern and smaller half being deserted 
jaftor the setting up of the wall in about the seventh century. 
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Near Bhuvanesvar in Orissa, famous for its temples (below, 
■chapter III) and about a mile from Dhauli, one of the rock-ediot sites 
of Asoka, lies the ruined fort of &supalgarh. It has been identified 
with Tosali mentioned in Asoka’s edicts or with Kalihganagara 
mentioned in the record of King Kharavela (first century B.C.) 
inscribed in a cave at Khandagiri, also near Bhuvanesvar, but both 
these identifications are at present uncertain. Surface-finds from 
the site include terracotta ear-ornaments and clay bullae struck in 
imitation of Roman coinage. Sixteen monolithic pillars at the 
centre of the mound indicate the prior existence of a pillared hall. 

Closely-observed excavations at Arikamedu on the east coast of 
India and at Brahmagiri in the northern part of Mysore State 
(below, pp. 73 and 74) had accurately dated two classes of pottery, 
the rouletted ware and the black-and-red ‘ megalithic ’ ware, both 
fairly widespread in South India. As the first step towards apply¬ 
ing this chronological precision to northern sites, the fort of fcsupal- 
garb was partially excavated in 1948 1 . 

The defences, as excavated, were separated from the natura 
soil by 5 to 6 feet of occupational deposits and consisted of heaped-up 
•clay 110 feet in basal width and 25 feet in extant height (pi. XXII). 
In the next phase the top of the rampart was reinforced by a coat¬ 
ing of laterite gravel. In the third phase two parallel brick walls 
were built at the top of the laterite and the intervening space was 
filled up with earth. In the last phase, belonging to a period when 
the previous fortification had completely decayed, brick revet¬ 
ments with stepped exterior were built against the slope of the 
defensive mound. The fixed points in the chronology of the 
defences were: (1) the first appearance of the black-and-red ware 
of the ‘ megalithic ’ class, the origin of which is dated at Brahmagiri 
■to the last quarter of the third century B.O.; (2) the first occurrence 
at the end of the third phase of the rouletted ware, ascribed to the 
first half of the first century A.D. on Arikamedu evidence; and 
(3) the occurrence, in deposits later than the third phase and earlier 
than the fourth, of a' copper coin of Huvishka (second century) 
and of a legended gold coin of the latter half of the third century. 
Between the level of the last-mentioned coin and the top of the 
mound lay a 4-to-o-feet thick deposit. The defences therefore were 
first erected towards the end of the third century B.O. and con¬ 
tinued in existence till the fourth century A.D. 


*B. B. Lai, ‘ SiSupalgarh, 1948’, to be published in Ancient India, 
F 2 



The excavated western gateway was flanked on either side by 
an L-shaped flank. There were two gates near the ends of the 
longer arms of the structure and an ancillary passage through a gap 
in one of the flanks. The whole arrangement showed careful plan¬ 
ning to check the entrance of intruders. 

A small area in the heart of the mound representing the habita¬ 
tion-site was also excavated and three occupational periods identified- 
On virtually the same grounds as the defences, and on the con¬ 
sideration that the occupation on the site had started before the 
erection of the mud rampart, the beginning of the earliest period 
may he ascribed to c. 300 B.C. and the end of the site to c. A.D. 380. 

A few sherds of a most distinctive class of ware bearing a shiny 
black polish and of thin fabric, found on many North Indian sites 
in levels ranging from the fifth to the second century B.C. 1 , were 
recovered at Sisupalgarh from the same horizon as the rouletted. 
ware. "From their present context they appear to be survivals; 
nonetheless, their occurrence connects the Sisupalgarh pottery with 
the North Indian group, the connexion with the South being pro¬ 
vided by the ‘ megalithic 3 and rouletted wares. ' 

Other North Indian sites 

Bhitd .—The mounds at BhJta, District Allahabad, were partially 
explored in 1909-10. 2 The excavated brick structures belonged to- 
five periods, the last of which was ascribed to the Gupta age. Below 
the lowest brick-period there were thick occupational deposits,, 
believed to go back to a date much earlier than the Mauryan epoch,, 
though the basis of the dating is not clear. 

The site seemed to represent a township inhabited by a mer¬ 
cantile community. The small finds included sealings, both mer¬ 
cantile and religious, mostly of Kushan and Gupta dates, tribal and 
Kushan coins (first, century B.C. to second century A.D.) and terra¬ 
cotta figurines of comparable date. A well-observed re-examina- 
tion of the site, particularly of the lower strata, may yield valuable 
material relating to the pre-Mauryan period. 

Basdrh. —One of the famous cities in Bast India at the time of' 
Buddha and afterwards was Vaisali, the capital of the oligarchical 
clan of the Lichchhavis of North BihaT. The ruins of the city have been, 
1 Ancient India, no. 1.(1946), ppi 55ff. Previously the pottery was 
regarded as Greek in origin but now it is definitely known that its chief 
focus was the Gangetic valley, though it is found widely distributed in.. 
North India. It' has been christened 'northern black polished ware’. 



Saheth-Maheth .—The capital of Kosala (Oudh) at the time o 
Buddha was Sravasti, adjoining which, was the Jetavana monaster; 
where Buddha spent many a year of his life. Its identification witl 
the remains in the twin villages Saheth-Maheth (Districts Gondi 
.and Bahraich, U. P.) was confirmed in the excavations of 1907-Of 
and 1910-11, 2 when it was also found that Saheth represented Jeta 
vana and Maheth, with a rampart, Sravasti proper. The latter 
in addition to ruined houses, contained brick stupas and shrines, i: 
the debris of one of which was found a group of more than thre 
hundred terracotta panels of Gupta date representing scenes fror 
the Rdmayana. No building here could be regarded as earlie 
than Kushan times, and many were much later. 

Kasia .—One of the four chief holy places of Buddhism wa 
Ku&inagara, the death-place of Buddha, identified with Kasia (Dii 
trict Gorakhpur). Its ruins were explored in 1876, when, amon 
other things, the main Nirvana stupa was completely exposed. 
Exploration was resumed on the site in the early years of tb 
■century, 4 and in a shaft driven through the centre was found 
copper-plate bearing a Buddhist text of the fifth century, parti 
inscribed and partly written with black ink. Among other remair 
of the place were monasteries and shrines generally of Gupta ag 
and a monastery erected in the twelfth century by a local Kalachu 


chief. 
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Mathura. —No standing monument at Mathura (West U. P.),. 
an important political and religious centre from early times, belongs 
to the pre-Muslim period, but, consistent with its antiquity, the 
place is studded with ruins which have yielded an enormous number 
of stone images, terracotta figurines, coins and other objects of 
Kushan and later dates. One of the mounds, representing the only 
known Jaina stupa, was cleared in 1900. The excavator died 
shortly afterwards, and the excavated remains completely dis¬ 
appeared in no time, with the result that all that is now known about 
this unique monument is a series of remarkable Jaina sculptures 
of Kushan age. 1 

Sites in Jaipur State. —The small site of Bairat, the findspot 
of a stone edict of A&oka, was excavated by Jaipur State in 1935. 2 
Among the important finds were fragments of two Asokan pillars 
and a circular temple and monastery, both believed to have been 
erected by Aiioka. The temple, which might in reality have been 
a stupa, consisted of a double circular wall separated by a cir- 
cumambulation-path, the inner wall being made of panels of brick¬ 
work alternating with octagonal panels of wood (below, p. 80). 
The discovered coins included punch-marked and Indo-Greek types. 

The ruins at Sambhar (ancient Sakambhari) were explored in 
1936-38. 3 Fortyfive residential houses, belonging to six structural 
periods and dated, with the help of associated punch-marked, Indo- 
Greek, Yaudheya and late Indo-Sassaman coins, were exposed. 

In 1938-40 the site of Rairh was excavated. 4 The buildings,, 
of three periods, were assigned dates ranging from the third century 
B.C. to the second century A.D. The finds included five hoards of 
punch-marked coins, Malava coins, coins of the Mitras of Kanauj 
.and Mathura, seals of the first-second century and terracotta plaques 
of Sunga and post-Sunga dates. 

Bangarh. —Bangarh, District West Dinajpur (West Bengal), the 
site of Kotivarsha, a well-known town of ancient Bengal, was 
.excavated by the University of Oaloutta during 1937-41. 6 Brick 
structures of five periods, ranging from the second century B.C. 
to the tenth-eleventh century A.D., were found, of which the second 
’ period (‘fourth stratum’ from the top) had prosperous brick houses 

. J Y. A. Smith, The Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura, Arch. 
Surv. Ind.. New Imperial Series. XX (Allahabad, 1901). 

2 D. It. Salmi, Archaeological, Remains and, Excavatiomat Bairat (Jaipur). 

s D. R. Sahni, Archaeological Remains and Excavations at Sambhar 
(Jaipur). 

‘K. N. Puri, Excavations at Rairh. (Jaipur). 

5 K. G. Goswami, Excavations at Bangarh (Calcutta, 1948). 
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and a brick fortification. The other periods. were represented by 
brickwork of varying quality. Among the important portable anti¬ 
quities were terracotta figurines of Sunga and subsequent ages and 
punch-marked and uninscribed oast coins. 

Rajghat .—The city of Banaras (ancient Varapasi) in the heart 
of the Gangetic valley is known from literature to be of great anti¬ 
quity, but till a few years back there was no archaeological evidence 
to establish its antiquity. In 1940 Bailway contractors, digging 
earth from a portion of the plateau on the bank of the Ganges in the 
northern outskirts of the city, found brick buildings and a mass of 
small objects, including sealings, pottery and terracotta figurines. 
The structures and d£bris down to a depth of 13 feet from the top 
of the plateau were completely removed by the workmen before the 
Archaeological Survey of India could reclaim a portion of the de¬ 
vastated area for examination. 1 2 Within this area, the topmost 
period consisted of eight blocks of buildings of which the central 
one, with substantial brickwork, "was an elaborate temple with a 
hall supported on twelve pillars. A systematic exploration of the 
extensive ruins at Rajghat is likely to produce valuable material 
for the archaeology of the Gangetic valley from the Mauryan or 
even pre-Mauryan times to the twelfth century A.D. 

Kausambl .—According to literary tradition the capital of the 
Pandava rulers was shifted from Hastinapura (identified with some 
unexcavated mounds in District Meerut) to Kausambl five genera¬ 
tions after the Mahabhdrata war. Kausambl continued to he one 
of the leading political centres of North India till after the Christian 

The ruins of Kausambl have been identified at Kosam on the. 
northern bank of the Jamna in District Allahabad. The massive 
fortifications rise to an average height of 80 feet above the surround¬ 
ing plains and enclose an area of about one square mile. In 1937- 
38 a small-scale excavation revealed buildings of different periods, 
the earliest of which might be of Mauryan date. 3 In 1948-49 the 
University of Allahabad, with technical assistance from the Depart¬ 
ment of Archaeology, excavated a small area occupied by brick 


1 A preliminary report on the excavation appears in Krishna Deva, 
‘ Excavations near Rajghat near Benares’, Annual Bibliography of Indian 
History and Indology, III (Bombay, 1944), pp. xli ff. For the terracottas 
see V. S. Agrawala, ‘Rajghat Terracottas’, Journal of U. P. Historical 
Society , XIV (1941), pp. Iff. 

2 B. C. Law, Kausambl in Ancient Literature, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., 
no. 60 (1939). 

3 Report not published. 
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buildings of six periods. 1 The 20-feet deposit between fche earliest 
building-level and the natural soil, as tested in two small cuttings, 
could be divided into two phases, the latter of which contained the 
£ northern black polished .ware * (above, p. 68n.). That the early 
phase was pre-Mauryan in date thus appears very likely, but the 
result has yet to be confirmed by further work. 

No site in India is richer in surface-finds than Kausambi. 
Enormous numbers of coins, beads and terracotta figurines have 
been collected from the surface and have found their way to the 
museums of India and abroad. 

Sites in the Deccan and South India 
Nagarjunikonda 

The stupa at Amaravati, District Guntur (North Madras Presi¬ 
dency), was razed to the ground in 1797 by a local landlord and is 
now represented only by a series of sculptured marble slabs pre¬ 
served in different museums (below, chapter III). The dis¬ 
covery, in 1926, of another group of Buddhist ruins of comparable 
date at a neighbouring place, Nagarjunikonda (below, p. 81), 
affords some compensation for the loss of the Amaravatl monument. 
These ruins were excavated in 1927 and the following years and 
were found to contain a main stupa, eight smaller stupas, two 
apsidal temples, three monastic sites, a palace-site and a stone- 
built wharf on the bank of the river Krishna. 

The main stupa, like the other stupas at Nagarjunikonda, had 
the plan of a central brickwork hub, circular or square, with radiat¬ 
ing brick walls, the space between the walls being filled up with 
earth before the outer casing was built up. The dome rested on a 
low circular platform with rectangular projections at the cardinal 
points. The drums of some of the stupas were decorated with 
sculptured slabs depicting Buddhist stories, representations of 
stupas, etc. 

The temples were simple apsidal brick structures. The inner 
face of the walls were plain, while the outer one was ornamented 
with rows of simple mouldings. The monastic establishments each 
had, besides living apartments, an attached apsidal temple and a 
stupa. The riverside wharf was a long rectangular structure covered 
with a wooden roof and probably served as a ■ warehouse. The 
palace-site has not yet been excavated. 

1 Information from Mr. B. K. Thapar, who was deputed by the Depart¬ 
ment of Archaeology to assist the University of Allahabad. 
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The monuments of Nagarjunikonda were, as indicated by recovered 
inscriptions, built in the second-third century during the reign of 
-the Ikshvaku rulers of South-east India. 

Arikamedu 

‘The city-site at Arikamedu on the east coast of India, 2 miles 
south of Pondicherry, attracted the attention of the French authorities 
of Pondicherry particularly for its yield of objects with Roman 
.affinity, including intaglios and pottery. As little definite was 
known about the early historical archaeology of South India, the 

■ discovery of such objects promised to be of great importance in 
dating associated Indian objects. Roman coins, either in hoards 
or singly, had no doubt been found in India, particularly in the 
South, in large numbers, but being mostly stray finds their dating 
value was very limited. 

The Archaeological Survey of India excavated at selected places 
•at Arikamedu in 1945 with remarkable results. 1 In one of the 

■ excavated sectors was found a riverside ‘warehouse’ and in another, 
structures of four periods, including two small tanks presumably 
used for industrial purposes. More important than the structural 
remains, however, were the small finds, some of which were imports 
from the Mediterranean world and therefore of immense value for 
•dating purposes. To this class of finds belonged glass bowls, one 
■of them 1 pillared ’ (pi. XXIII), a common type in the Roman world ; 
two-handled amphorae with pointed bottom; a Roman pottery 
lamp; fragments of the well-known red-glazed pottery bearing 
potters’ stamps and manufactured in the latter half of the first 
■century B.O. and first half of the first century A.D. mainly at Arezzo 
in Rome and hence known as ‘ Arretine ’ ware (pi. X.XIII). Another 
type of pottery, a thin, well-burnt blackish dish with a rouletted 
pattern at the inner base, offered further illustration of Roman 
■contact in that it showed the utilization of the Roman device of 
rouletting on pots of local type and ware. 

All. the Roman contacts at Arikamedu point to the first century 
A.D. as the date of the beginning of the settlement at the place. 
It was evidently one of the marts on the Coromondal coast mentioned 
by Roman geographers as carrying on trade with the Mediterra¬ 
nean world, and is very likely to represent Podouke, one of the three 
■eastern ports mentioned in the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, a 
Roman work of the first century A.D. 2 Apart from being the first 

1 R. E. Mortimer Wheeler, A Ghosh and Krishna Deva, Arikamedu, 
an Indo-Roman Trading-Station on the East Coast of India’, Aneietit India, 
no. 2 (1946), pp. 17ff. 
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identified Indo-Roman trading-station, Arikamedu is important for 
providing data, in the form of datable Roman objects, for dating 
the mass of Indian objects found in association with the former. 
The new knowledge about the date of the rouletted dish mentioned 
above has already been applied for dating sites situated much further 
inland, viz. Brahmagiri and Ohandravalli in Mysore State (below), 
and further north, viz. Sisupalgarh in Orissa (above, p. 67). 

Other early historical sites in the Deccan 

The story of Brahmagiri, Mysore State, from the chalcolithic to the 
pre-Andhra period has been told above (pp. 27, 28 and 39). The 
Andhra strata (first century A.D.), as found in the same 1947- 
excavation, 1 overlapped the upper ‘ megalithic ’ strata and contain¬ 
ed fragmentary rubble walls and a rubble-lined road. The culture 
was distinguished from the preceding megalithic culture by its more 
sophisticated pottery-types produced on the fast wheel and often 
salt-glazed and by the gradual disappearance’ of the black-and-red 
■* megalithic ’ pottery (above, p. 67). Rouletted ware, similar to- 
that found at Arikamedu in association with the Arretine ware 
(above, p. 73) and therefore dated the first half of the first century,, 
was found even in lowest Andhra levels. Another characteristic 
class, found on many sites in the Deccan but dated for the first 
time at Brahmagiri, was formed by vessels of different types decorat¬ 
ed with rectilinear or slightly curvilinear pattern made of a paste 
of kaolin or lime and washed with russet-coloured ochre. Thus, 
the appearance of the Andhra culture at Brahmagiri was marked by 
the appearance of new ceramic traditions. 

To get confirmation of the evidence derived from Brahmagiri. 
a few cuttings were made in the same season at Ohandravalli, 45 
miles to the south-west of Brahmagiri, where the Mysore Archaeo¬ 
logical Department had done some exploration in 1929 2 and had. 
found small cists with the ‘ megalithic ’ pottery and a large number- 
of Satavahana coins of the first-second century, one or two denarii 
of Augustus (23 B.C.—A.D. 14) and three denarii of Tiberius (A.D. 
14—37). None of these coins, however, came from inside the cists, 
and the evidence suggests that the coin-bearing (Andhra) strata. 
followed in close succession to the cists. 

. In the cuttings of 1947 no cist was found, hut the earliest- 
pottery on. the site was ‘ megalithic ’, which in the upper layers was 


* Ancient India, no. 4 (1947-48), pp. 180ff. 

4 M. H. Krishna, Excavations at Ohandravalli , Supplement to the Annual' 
Report of the Archaeological Department of Mysore State, 1929 (1931). 
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overlapped by the russet-coloured ‘ Andhra ’ pottery and ultimately 
disappeared,' making room for the latter and other forms of pottery 
including ‘rouletted’ ware, also of Andhra date. The sequence 
of cultures and pottery-types was essentially the same as at Brahma- 
giri. The coins recorded in 1947 included a Roman coin of Tiberius, 
a silver punch-marked coin and more than fifty provincial Sata- 
vahana coins. 

Other Andhra sites in the Deccan are the imperfectly excavated 
Kondapur (Hyderabad State) where the Hyderabad Archaeological 
Department worked in 1941 1 and which yielded two thousand punch- 
marked and Satavahana coins, and Maski, where the same Depart¬ 
ment found in 1935-37 2 a set of objects very much like the Brahma- 
giri one, suggesting a similar sequence of cultures, though the strati¬ 
graphic records, as published, are not at all clear. 

A. Ghosh 


1 G. Yazdani, ‘ Excavations at Eondapur,’ Annals of Bhan&arkw Oriental 
Research Institute, XXII (1944), pp. 171ff. 

2 An. Rep. Arch. Deptt. E. E. H. Nizam’s Dominions, 1935-36 (1938), pp. 
22 and 2811.; 1936-37 (1939), pp. 14ff. The stratigraphic evidence has been 
criticized by D. H. and M. E. Gordon, ‘ The Cultures of Maski and Madhav- 
pur Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, IX (1943), pp. 83ff. 
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STOP A AND TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE 

T HE history of Indian architecture starts from the Harappa 
civilization which shows a plain utilitarian building-art mainly 
represented by houses, fortification and public buildings like the 
Great Granary and the Great Bath, which are all built principally of 
bricks. It is not yet possible to recognize any structures of a dis¬ 
tinctive religious character in this civilization, although some sugges¬ 
tions have been made to this end 1 II . From the protohistorio period 
we at once come down to the early historic period, showing religious 
monuments of a developed type, as the intervening links still remain 
untraced. These historical monuments are of two types, rock- 
cut and structural, the latter comprising two principal varieties 
of buildings, viz. the stupa and the temple. The stupa was a tumulus 
and obviously had an humble origin from a pile, while the earlier 
structural temples, like the rock-cut ones, were mainfestly derived 
from wood-architecture. In subsequent times, even when the struc¬ 
tural forms were fully evolved, the fascination of the Indian architect 
for the elementary rock-cut or wooden forms persisted and often 
manifested itself in one form or the other. Another characteristic 
which marks Indian architecture is its non-sectarian character. 
No particular building-mode was the monopoly of any sect, although 
some styles found special favour with certain sects. The develop¬ 
ment of architecture was mainly regional and was the concrete 
expression of the religious and emotional life of the people, expressed 
through a local building-style which was considerably moulded by 
varying local conditions. Another distinguishing feature of Indian 
architecture is the predilection for massiveness and volume which 
made it essentially trabeate in character. But by far the most remark¬ 
able feature of the religious buildings of India is the harmonious 
integration of plastic decoration with the architectural scheme. 

With the probable exception of Piprawa stupa (below, p. 79 ), the 
earliest examples of religious architecture in India are attributable to 
Asoka (273-232 B.C.) who exerted his energies and the resources of his 

1 There is no definite evidence of the presence of any religious structures 
in the Harappa civilization beyond the doubtful representation of a shrine- 
on a terracotta sealing from Harappa (M. S. Tats, Excavations at Harappa, 

II (Delhi, 1940), pi. XCIII, 307). The suggested religious character of some 
buildings at Mobenjo-daio (J. Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and Indus Omlization T 
I (London, 1931), pp. 22-26) including the Pillared Hall in the L area and th& 
Great Bath in the SD area is not yet proved.; 
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state to the propagation of Buddhism. He is credited with the 
authorship of three types of religious monuments, viz. (1) pillars, 
(2) stupas, and (3) rook-cut caves, besides stray architectural 
members, including a monolithic railing at Sarnath and the altar 
at Bodh-gaya. He set up at least thirty pillars including ten 
inscribed ones on sites with Buddhist association, which are 
scattared in Muzaffarpur and Champaran Districts of Bihar, in the 
Sepal Tarai, at Sarnath near Banaras and Kausambi near Allahabad, 
in the Meerut and Ambala Districts, and at Sanehl in Central India. 
Made of Chunar sandstone and bearing a highly lustrous polish 
characterizing all Mauryan stone-work, the pillars are tapering 
monolithic shafts, between 30 to 40 feet high, with an ornamental 
capital, surmounted by powerful animal-sculpture (below, chapter V). 
Distinguished by dignity, exquisite finish and symbolical significance, 
these free-standing columns probably formed part of a larger archi¬ 
tectural scheme on sites like Sanchi and Sarnath. The stupas and 
rock-cut caves attributed to Asoka will be noticed below. 

In the following pages is briefly traced the development of the 
three principal forms of Indian religious architecture, viz. stupa, 
rock-cut cave and temple, in separate sections. 

1. STUPA-ARCHITECTURE 

The stupa originated as a piled-up burial-tumulus and constituted 
the most characteristic monument of Buddhist religion, although 
Jaina stupas are also known 1 . Symbolizing the decease ( parinirvaria ) 
of Buddha, the stupa came to be looked upon as an object of Buddhist 
cult-worship by the time of Asoka. According to tradition this 
king erected as many as 84000 stupas over the body-relics of Buddha 
which were originally enshrined in eight or ten monuments. Stupas 
were built not only to enshrine the relics of Buddha and Buddhist 
saints but also to commemorate spots and events of religious signi¬ 
ficance. In course of time, the dedication of stupas, with or without 
relics, was considered an act of highest piety and numerous ‘ votive ’ 
stupas of smaller size, some containing scores or hundreds of clay 
replicas of tiny stupas (as at Nalanda where each of these replicas 
was also inscribed with the Buddhist formula) were put up around 
large Buddhist stupas or temples. 

The stupa was a solid structural dome ( anda ) usually raised on one 
or more terraces and invariably surmounted by a railed pavilion 
( harmika ) from which rose the shaft of the crowning umbrella 


1 Y. A. Smith, The Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura, (Allahabad 
1901), pp. 1-13, pis. I-V. 
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(chhatra). The stupas had one or more circumambulatory passages 
( pradakshina-paiha ) which were usually enclosed by railing (vedilca). 
The earlier stupas were hemispherical in shape with a low base, 
while the later ones assumed an increasingly cylindrical form with 
a well-developed drum. In the later examples, which tended to be 
more ornate, the base-terraces and the umbrellas were multiplied. 

The only stupa of a probable pre-Asokan date is that at Piprawa 1 
in Basti District of United Provinces which yielded among its relics 
a vase, inscribed with characters believed to be pre-Asokan, and a 
figure in gold relief, resembling the mother-goddess gold-figures 
from Xandangarh 2 in Ohamparan District. The stupa is built 
of large bricks (15 to 16 inches x 10 to 10J inches x3 inches) and 
has a diameter of 116 feet and an extant height of 21 feet, indicating 
a low ratio of height to diameter, which is a sign of antiquity. 
According to the inscription the relics found in the stupa pertained to 
Buddha himself. 

A series of low flattish stupas, composed of mud or mud-bricks 
■with baked brick-revetments, standing at Lauriya (above, p. 59) 
may be roughly contemporary with the Piprawa stupa, though they 
did not yield any datable evidence, apart from the mother-goddess 
gold-figures referred to above. 

Asioka is credited with the construction of the first stupas at 
Sanchi and Sarnath, though tradition assigns him many other 
stupas including the Dharmarajika at Taxila (above, p. 53). 

The original stupa at Sanchi attributed to Asoka was a low brick 
structure, of almost half the diameter of the present stupa (pi. XXV) 
in the core of which it is now concealed. This structure, built of 
large bricks, was much damaged when excavated. It was presum¬ 
ably hemispherical in shape with a raised terrace at the base, 
enclosed by a wooden railing, and a stone umbrella at the summit, 
of which pieces were recovered on the site. The only other structure 
which went with this was the Asokan pillar which stands at its 
original place near the southern gateway. 

About a century later, the original brick-stupa was enveloped 
in a stone casing and was enlarged to its present dimensions (diam. 
over 120 feet; ht. 54 feet) to form an almost hemispherical dome 
truncated near the top. At the same time a lofty terrace, approached 
by a double flight of steps on the southern side, was built 
against its base to serve as a processional path. The masonry of the 

1 W. G. Peppe and V. A. Smith, 1 The Piprahwa Stupa, containing relics 
of Buddha ’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1898, pp. 573ff. 

. a An. Rep. Arch. Sun. Ini., 1906-07 (1909), p. 122, fig, 4. 
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dome and terrace was originally covered with plaster decorated with, 
colour. At the summit of the stupa was built a diminutive square 
railing with a pedestal from which rose the shaft of the triple umbrella 
that crowned the superstructure. Another paved processional path 
was provided on the ground-level which was enclosed by a plain,, 
massive, 11 feet high stone balustrade. This balustrade, consisting 
of tenoned uprights, triple cross-bars of a lenticular section and 
copings with scarf joints, was obviously copied from a wooden, 
prototype and formed the gift of individual donors. 

It was in the latter half of the first century B.C. that the four 
lavishly-carved gateways were erected, one in each cardinal direction, 
as a magnificent entrance to this imposing monument. These: 
were mainfestly conceived in wood and executed in stone, and each 
of them, 34 feet high and 20 feet wide, was alike in design and con¬ 
sisted of two square uprights, surmounted by capitals which in their 
turn supported three architraves with a row of sculptured balusters 
in between. Each of them was carved on both faces with the 
Jataka tales, scenes from the life of Buddha and other miscellaneous- 
motifs, the entire composition being significantly crowned by the 
symbol of dharma-chakm. 

The nucleus of the Dharmarajika stupa at Sarnath was probably 
built by Asoka and consisted of a hemispherical brick-stupa (diam. 
60 feet) with a low terrace at the base. A monolithic railing with a, 
Mauryan inscription and polish, found near the stupa, presumably 
formed its crowning harmika. The inscribed ASokan pillar ■with the 
celebrated lion-oapital (below, chapter V), which was recovered not far 
from the stupa, appears to have formed part of its architectural 
scheme. The original stupa was encased in six successive stupas, 
each larger than the other, which range in date, from the second to- 
twelfth century. 

Remains of a, unique type of stupa-shrine of a Mauryan date have- 
been recovered at Bairat 1 in Jaipur State (above, p. 70 Of the brick 
stupa only bits of foundation have survived together with pieces of a. 
stone umbrella (diam. more than 3 feet) and a bowl, bearing the 
distinctive Mauryan polish, the former being probably the crowning 
member of the stupa. The main interest of the monument lies in the 
enclosing circular shrine (diam. 27 feet) which was made of lime- 
plastered panels of brickwork alternating with twentysix octagonal 
pillars of wood. The shrine was entered from the east through a 
small portico, supported on two wooden pillars and was surmounted' 
by a 7-feet wide circular processional path with an opening on the 


1 D. R. Salmi, Archaeological Remains and Excavations at Bairat, pp. 
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east, the whole being enclosed at a lqter date within a rectangular 
compound (70 fe,etx44 feet), containing an open space for assembly 
in front of the entrance. This stupa-shrine resembled in plan and 
design a circular chaitya-eave in the Tulaja-lena group at Junnar 
below, p. 85 ), dating from a. first century B.C. 

Of the Bharhut stupa in Central India the surviving remains 
mainly consist of portions of the enclosing stone railing, dating 
from c. 125 B.C., and the eastern gateway, erected fifty years later. 
These are of the same design as the Sanchi railings and gateways 
and are richly carved with bas-reliefs. The stupa, of which all 
traces have now disappeared, was constructed of plastered brick¬ 
work. It had a diameter of 67 feet and contained recesses for 
lamps at the base 1 . 

At Nandangarh in North Bihar occurs a unique type of brick 
stupa built on multiple polygonal terraces with re-entrant 
angles (above, p. 60 ). This stupa is not earlier than 100 B.C. 
(may be later) and was the precursor of a style of terraced stupa- 
architecture which culminated in the celebrated stupa of Boro- 
budur in Java, dating from o. 800. 

Between the first century B.C. and third century A.D. were 
built numerous stupas along the Krishna in South-east India on 
sites including Amaravatl and Nagarjunkonda (above, p. 72 ) in 
Guntur District and Jaggayyapeta, Ghanfasala, Gudivada and 
Bhaffipxolu in Krishna District. These stupas consisted of brick- 
built hemispherical domes on a low. base and were characterized by 
rectangular projections from the base of the dome at the four cardinal 
points, the projections supporting a row of five ornamental pillars. 
The earlier examples at Bhattiprolu and Gudivada were of solid brick¬ 
work, while those at Amaravatl and Ghantasala had in the interior 
radiating brick walls with a hub. and spokes, the spaces between the, 
walls being, filled -with earth-packing, before the outer brick casing 
was constructed. The stupas were finished with plaster and most 
of the larger ones were embellished at the base with sculptured 
marble panels, the example at Amaravatl being particularly noted 
for them. The superstructure of the stupas is invariably missing, 
but it can be visualized by contemporary plastic representations on 
dimensions, the Amaravatl marble friezes. 2 As regards their 
diameter ranges from 31 feet for the samllest example at Jaggayya- 
pefa to upwards of 100 feet for those at Bhatfiprolu Gudivada, 

* A. Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut (London, 1879), pp. 4 ff. 

2 J. Burgess, The. Buddhist Stupas ofAmaravati and Jaggayyapeta (London, 
1887), pi. I. 
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Ghantasala, and Amaravatl, the last having an approximate diameter 
of 162 feet for the stupa and 192 feet for the enclosing railing with 
a conjectured height of about 100 feet. The examples at Kagar- 
jimikonda, definitely datable to second-third centuries, range in 
diameter from 27 feet to 106 feet. 

Like plastic art, architecture also had a peculiar regional develop' 
ment in ancient Gandhara, or the north-west region extending to 
Afghanistan, during the first five centuries of the Christian era. 
This region is studded with numerous Buddhist sites, like Taxila and 
Manikyalh in Rawalpindi District; Takht-i-bahl, Sahri Bahlol and 
Jamalgarlii near Mardan; and Charsada in Peshawar Distirct, which 
have both stupas and monasteries, the latter built on the plan of 
an open rectangular court enclosed by cells and verandahs on four 
sides with an annexe comprising assembly-hall, kitchen and refectory. 
The stupas, which, like the monasteries, are executed in stone-masonry 
and finished with lime or stucco plaster, are embellished with Buddhist 
images and designs of Indo-Corinthian pillars which are typical of 
the Gandhara art. The earlier stupas, represented by the example 
at Manikyala and the Dharmarajika stupa (above, p. 53 ; pi. XVI) at 
Taxila, are characterized by a hemispherical shape. But the 
remaining Gandhara stupas are distinctive tall structures, raised on 
, lofty square terraces, the drum consisting of several diminishing 
liers crowned by multiple receding umbrellas. The top of the 
square platforms, approached by a flight of steps, was utilized as a 
processional path. The stupas are generally surrounded by a 
large number of votive stupas or small chapels which, like the main 
monument, are usually decorated with Buddhist images in niches 
■ framed within Indo-Corinthian pilasters. A representative and 
well-preserved example of. the Gandhara stupa occurs at Takht-i- 
bahi, which, though small, has retained all essential architectural 
features and is situated in the centre of a court enclosed by chapels. 
An example of exceptional plan and dimensions (diam. 286 feet) 
was unearthed at Shahji-ki-dheri near Peshawar (above, p. 55 ) 
which yielded the celebrated relic-casket of Kanishka. This monu¬ 
ment has a cruciform base with circular tower-like projections at 
the four corners, though its superstructure is of the normal Gandhara 
type. 

A series of brick stupas were built in the plains of Sind during 
the fifth-sixth centuries in the characteristic Gandhara style, the 
only difference being of the building-material. These monuments 
show a liberal use of moulded bricks for mouldings and designs 
which include the Indo-Corinthian pillar of Gandhara. The most 
notable of these is the stupa at Mirpurkhas which is embellished with 
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sculptured terracotta panels in the best Gupta style. While sharing 
the general plan and design with other monuments of the group, 
it is unique in having three arched cells in the basement, each being 
treated as a sanctum with an image of Buddha in it. 

In the North Indian plains, as in Sind, the stupas were made 
principally of bricks and continued to be built till the twelfth century. 
They occur on Buddhist sites like Sarnath, Saheth-Maheth (Gonda- 
Bahraich District), and Kasia (Gorakhpur District). The earlier 
nuclei of the Dharmarajika at Sarnath exhibiting a hemispherical 
form have already been referred to (above, p. 80 ). Most of the 
existing stupas date from the Gupta and later times and are of a 
definitely cylindrical shape with a high base, usually consisting of 
more terraces than one. The cylindrical type is best represented 
by the Dhamekh stupa (pi. XXVI) at Sarnath, dating from the 
■Gupta period. It is a massive towering structure (diam. 93 feet; 
extant ht. 143 feet including foundation) with a 36 feet high basement 
made of solid masonry, while its foundation and lofty cylindrical 
drum are built of bricks. The basement has eight projecting 
faces with niches for statuary. The monument is further adorned 
with delicately-carved arabesque and geometrical patterns. The 
stupas of the post-Gupta period, while retaining the cylindrical 
form, tended to be even more ornate in design and with their multiple 
terraces and umbrellas inspired the stupa-architecture of Greater 
India including Tibet, Burma, Siam, Cambodia and islands of 
Indonesia. 

The development of the stupa in western India generally followed 
the lines identical with other sorts of the country, as is evident from 
a study of the rock-out stupas which were but replicas of the struc¬ 
tural forms. We shall see in the following section how the earlier 
type with a low drum and few or no ornaments evolved through 
successive stages into a lofty drum with an elongated dome, decorated 
with a wealth of imagery, and finally culminated in a kind of shrine. 

2. BOCK-CUT ARCHITECTURE 

The earliest xock-cut oaves in India are attributable to Asoka 
(273-232 B.C.) and his grandson Daiaratha both of whom excavated 
a group of seven caves on the Barabar and Nagarjuni hills in Gaya 
District of Bihar. All of them bear the distinctive Mauryan polish 
and, with the exception of one cave, are engraved with inscriptions 
of Asoka and Daferatha, which testify that they were excavated 
for the recluses of the Ajivika sect. The remarkable examples of 
the group are the Sudama cave, dedicated in the twelfth year of 
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Asoka’s reign, and the Lomash Rishi cave, the only excavation 
without a Itauryan inscription. Both are lithic copies of structures 
in wood, their plan consisting of a rectangular antechamber leading 
to a circular cell. The antechamber (32-J feetXl9J? feetXl2J feet) 
in the Sudama cave has a side-entrance and is vaulted, while its 
cell (diam. 19 feet; ht. 12| feet) has a hemispherical domed roof with 
an overhanging eave representing thatch and parallel grooves on 
the walls imitating wooden planks. The Lomash Rishi cave is 
even more notable and shows an ornamental entrance-porch, carved 
to represent the gabled entrance of a wooden building with sloping 
uprights, jointed beams and rafters, an ogee-arch of laminated 
planks crowned by a finial and perforated lattice-work—all features 
of wooden architecture. Below the lattice-work occurs a carved 
frieze depicting elephants worshipping stupas. 

The rock-cut architecture, initiated by Asoka in the third century 
B.C., blossomed from second century 'B.O. onwards into a powerful 
and popular architectural mode, as is evidenced by nearly twelve 
hundred excavations, scattered throughout the country from Kathi- 
awad and Rajputana in the west, Orissa in the east and down in 
the south to the tip of the peninsula. This architecture has three 
definite phases, the earliest dating from the second century B.C. 
to second century A.D., the second from the fifth to seventh century 
and the last from seventh to tenth century. All the phases deve¬ 
loped primarily on the Western Ghats of the Bombay Province, 
the trap-formations of which were particularly suited for excavations, 
while they occur only secondarily in other parts of the country. 
The greatest centres of excavations in western India are Bhaja, 
Bedsa, Junnar and Ilarle in Poona District; Elephanta and Iianheri 
near Bombay; Hasik; and Pltalkhora, Aurangabad, Ajanta and 
Ellora in Hyderabad State. Ajanta has twentynine Buddhist, 
excavations ranging in date from second century B.O. to seventh 
century A.D., while Ellora has as many as thirty-four excavations, 
dating from fifth to eighth century, of which the earliest are Buddhist 
followed by Brahmanical and Jaina caves in the chronological 
order. 

Early Buddhist Chaitya-halls or Western India (c . 200 B.C. . 

A.D. 200) 

The first phase of excavations in western India was exclusively 
devoted to the earlier form of Buddhism which worshipped Buddha 
in a symbolical form. The excavations took the shape of (I) 
chaitya-Lall and (2) monastery and copied in rook the structural 
forms practised in less permanent material like wood. The chaitva- 
hall is more important of the two constructions and consists of a 
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vaulted congregation-hall with an apsidal end containing a stupa 
(also cut out of the living rock), the hall being longitudinally divided 
by a double row of colonnades into a central nave with two side- 
aisles. In its elementary form this plan is directly derived from the 
Sudama cave at Barabar by eliminating the barrier between the 
antechamber and the cell of the latter and providing a eircumam- 
bulatory passage round its circular cell which is substituted by a 
stupa. That these chaitya-halls were copies of timber structures 
is evident not only from the servile adoption in rock of many designs 
and devices peculiar to wood-architecture, but from the actual 
presence in many cases of woodwork in the roof and the entrance 
arch, etc. The most attractive and carefully-designed part is the 
facade which consists of a screen with a doorway or doorways below 
and a prominent arch-window above, through which light is admitted 
into the hall. The fajade is relieved with design's of arcade and 
railing and occasional sculpture and in some oases has a front portico 
or vestibule, usually of timber, attached to it. 

The more important chaitya-halls occur at Bhaja in Poona 
District, Kondane in Kolaba District; Pltalfekora and Ajanta (cave 
no. 10) in Hyderabad State; Becjsa in Poona District; Ajanta 
(cave no. 9) ; Nasilc (Pancju-lena); Junnar and Ivarle in Poona 
District; and Kankeri on Salsette island near Bombay. They are 
mentioned in an approximate chronological order which is largely 
determined by stylistic development based mainly on the degree of 
imitation of wooden prototype, the earlier examples being closer to 
the latter with a liberal use of actual timber. The evolution of the 
shapes of the window-arch from a simple to elaborate curve, of the 
pillar from a plain to decorated form, and of the stupa-dome from a 
hemisphere to a cylinder are other guiding principles. 

The earliest chaitya-hall at Bhaja, which dates from roughly 
200 B.C., betrays its initial character in many features including a 
pronounced slope of the pillars, wooden roof-girders, a free use of 
timber in other parts, and an undeveloped ogee arch-window, closely 
approximating the form of the Lomash Rishi cave. The hall 
measures 55 feet X 26 feet X20 feet high, each side-aisle being feet 
wide. The Kondane example, which is a little larger and later 
than Bhaja, differs from the latter in having the fagade-pillars of 
stone instead of wood. In the Pitalkhora and Ajanta (cave no. 10) 
chaitya-halls the roof-ribs over the side-aisles are not of timber but 
are cut out of rock. The latter is a more ambitious production, 
measuring 100 feet X 40 feet X 33 feet, and its stupa has a double 
tier at the base and a slightly elongated dome. The Bedsa cave 
■shows elaborate fapade with pillars and pilasters in the front deco¬ 
rated with Persepolitan capital crowned by spirited human and 
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anima sculptures. Cave no. 9 at Ajanta and the Panrlu-leria at Nasik 
have no timber attachments to their frontage. The former has the 
distinction, of containing a rectangular hall with flat-roofed aisles 
and an elaborately designed fafade with a minstrel gallery. The 
latter shows a two-storeyed ornamental fajade characterized by a 
carved lunette above the doorway and an arcade with repeated 
stupa motif and Persepolitan pillars flanking the arch-window. 
The pillars of its interior are almost perpendicular and better pro¬ 
portioned and have a pot-base and a square abacus, while its stupa 
has a tall cylindrical drum. The Manmoda chaitya-hall at Junnar 
is contemporary with the previous example and shares many of its 
features including a carved lunette on the facade and the absence 
of a front portico. There are four other roughly contemporary 
caves at Junnar of which the chaitya-hall known as the Tulaja-lena 
is remarkable for its circular plan (diam. 25J feet) with a stupa in a 
domed aisle of twelve pillars. 

The chaitya-hall at Karle (pi. XXVII) is the largest (124 feet 
X46J feet x 45 feet) and most evolved example of its class, showing 
truly prependicular pillars and a well-developed screen. It has an 
ornate two-storeyed facade with an enormous sun-window surmounted 
by structural woodwork in the upper storey and three doorways with 
the intervening space decorated with fine sculpture of donor-couples 
and indifferent Gupta palimpsests of Buddha figures in the lower 
storey. The sides of the outer porch are sculptured with archi¬ 
tectural storeys, the lowest one showing grand elephant figures. 
In front of the fafade stood two free-standing pillars of Persepolitan 
type, surmounted by a vivid group of addorsed lions, originally 
supporting a dharma-chahra. But more impressive than these are 
the pillars dividing the nave from the aisles, which show a pot-base, 
octagonal shaft and an elaborate capital, crowned by spirited statu¬ 
ary, consisting of two kneeling elephants, each bearing a noble 
couple in front, and caparisoned horses with riders at the back. 
The stupa is of the tall cylindrical variety with two rail-courses, 
and with the original wooden umbrella intact. Datable to the 
close of the first century B.C., this is indeed one of the most magni¬ 
ficent monuments of India. 

The chaitya-hall at Kamheri is the latest example of the phase 
dating from c. 180. Architecturally it is a degenerate copy of the 
Karle chaitya, though it maintains the quality of the sculptural 
decoration intact. 

Eakly Jaina Caves oe Orissa (Second-First Century B. C.) 

The sandstone outcrop on the twin hills of Udaigiri and Khanda- 
giri near Bhuvanesvar in Puri District of Orissa was utilized for 
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excavating Jaina monastic retreats, attributable from c. 150 B.C, 
to the beginning of the Chiristian era. Only seventeen excavations 
out of a total of thirty-five are of significance, of which all but one 
are on Udaigiri. Most of them have a . simple plan consisting of 
either a bare row of cells with a portico opening into a courtyard, 
but four of them have double-storeyed galleries grouped round an 
open courtyard. The developed Orissa caves are characterized 
by fanciful pillar-brackets, emulating the branch of a tree as in Rani- 
gumpha, or depicting figures riding hippo griffs as in Manchapuri- 
gumpha,; and (2) semicircular arches with their widened lower ends 
resting on pilasters crowned by addorsed animals. 

The most remarkable and one of the earliest caves is the Rani- 
gumpha which is a two-storeyed excavation with cells and verandahs 
enclosing three sides of an open quadrangle, the fourth side providing 
an open approach. This cave is distinguished by a long sculptured 
frieze along the walls of the upper storey which depicts narrative 
scenes of a dramatic character and which incidentally indicates that 
this cave was probably used on occasions as a religious theatre. 

Of the remaining eaves, Gapesa-gumpha is notable for its sculp¬ 
tured friezes and two bold figures of elephants after which it is 
designated, while Manchapuri-gumpha and Ananta-gumpha—the 
latter on the Khandagiri hill—are noted for their fanciful brackets. 

Later Buddhist Caves op Western India (c. A.D. 500-642) 

After a lapse of more than two centuries of inactivity started the 
second phase of the rockarchiteeture of western India in the fifth 
century. This phase is characterized hy a practical elimination of 
timber constructions or imitations thereof and by the introduction 
of the Buddha statuary as a dominant feature of the architectural 
design. Nevertheless, the plan of the excavations, particularly the 
chaitya-hall, remained essentially identical with that of the previous 
phase. This is exemplified by chaitya-halls nos. 19 and 26 at 
Ajanta which are the earliest products of this phase. The former, 
which is the earlier ( c. 500) and finer of the two, has practically the 
same plan and dimensions as Ajanta chaitya-hall no. 10 (above, p. ). 
Its fapade has only one doorway instead of the usual three, but in 
front of it is an elegant pillared portico which opens in an attractive 
entrance-court with side-chapels. The pillars of the interior have 
decorated shafts with cushion-capitals and massive brackets which 
support a broad panelled triforium or frieze running round the nave. 
Over this triforium rises the vaulted roof, the ribs of which are now 
hewn out of rock. The brackets and the triforium, like the fapade, 
are richly sculptured with figures of Buddha and attendants in niches 
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or panels. But the focal point of the entire composition is the 
large canopied figure of Buddha, occurring in a recessed niche on the 
stupa which is of a very ornate and elongated design with a tall 
finial, consisting of a harmika, triple umbrellas and a vase, the last 
touching the roof above. 

Chaitya-hall no. 26, which is a little larger and later (c. sixth 
century), J resembles hall no. 10 in the general architectural design. 
It, however, lacks the grace and dignity of the preceding, as its 
style is too ornate and encumbered with an excess of sculpture which 
is particularly evident on the pillar-brackets and the triforinm of the 
interior. The elongated drum of its stupa is richly laden with 
plastic carvings of which the central one is a seated image of Buddha 
in an elaborate pillared niche. 

The last chaitya-hall of this phase and the best known of the 
Buddhist excavations at Ellora in Hyderabad State is the ViSva- 
karma cave, datable to c. seventh century. Larger (85 feet X 34 feet) 
than the foregoing Ajanta chaitya-halls, it is not so lavishly sculp¬ 
tured as the latter, though its stupa is more evolved and shows 
conspicuous projecting niche containing a large seated image of 
Buddha flanked by attendants and flying figures. The entrance to 
the hall lay through a large open court surrounded by a pillared 
corridor with a carved frieze above the pillars. Its most distin¬ 
guishing characteristic, however, is the fapade where the 'great 
sun-window is now replaced by a small circular opening with an 
ornamental trefoil curvature, comprising the culmination of . the 
original horse-shoe opening. 

"While the rock-cut monasteries of the earlier phase (as exemplified 
by Ajanta eaves nos. 8, 12 and 13) were essentially copies of struc¬ 
tural dwellings, consisting of cells surrounding a courtyard, those 
of the later phase were combined shrines and dwellings and may be 
briefly noticed here. They are generally single-storeyed excavations, 
entered through a verandah, with a large central hall having a cella 
in the rear. The addition of a shrine-chamber to the monastic 
plan and the decoration of mural surface by niches containing 
images were innovations brought about by the introduction of Buddha 
statuary in the architectural scheme. The representative examples 
of this class are the Ajanta caves (all with the exception of nos. 8-10 
and 12-13), of which nos. 1 and 16 are the finest; they are of the same 
size and design, each having an outer vernadah, 65 feet long; a main 
hall, 65 feet square, containing an aisle of twenty pillars; together 
with the usual group of cells and shrinechamber. The . monastic 
plan was developed-still further at Aurangabad and Ellora, the 
latter site showing some enormous triple-storeyed monasteries of 
elaborate design like the Tln-thal and Do-thal, besides simpler ones. 
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STUPA AND TEMPLE ARCHITECTU 
BsAHMAfflCAL AND JAINA EXCAVATIONS Of 

A.D. 700—900) 

The third or the final phase of rock-architecture, which flourished 
between the seventh and early tenth centuries, was devoted to 
Brahmanical and Jaina forms of worship and was mainly confined 
to (I) Ellora, in Hyderabad State, (2) Elepkanta and Salsette islands 
hear Bombay, and (3) Mahabalipuram in Chingleput District on 
the eastern coast. 

Of the Brahmanical and Jaina excavations of Ellora, the former 
.are earlier as well as more interesting and consist of sixteen examples 
which fall into four groups. The first group was planned on the 
■lines of a Buddhist cave-monastery consisting of a pillared portico 
with a cella beyond and is represented by the Dasavatara cave 
■(early seventh century) which claims the distinction of being the 
■only two-storeyed Brahmanical excavation at Ellora. This temple 
was entered through a courtyard having a square Mawil-pavilion 
and comprises a pillared hall (97 feet x 50 feet) in the ground floor 
and a larger and finer hall (105 feet x 95 feet) in the upper storey, 
■supported on six rows of nine pillars each, with a two-pillared 
vestibule at the far end leading to a square cella enshrining a lihga. 
The walls of the upper storey are richly carved with Saiva and 
Yaishnava sculptures in recessed panels which effectively relieve the 
plain surface. 

The second group of cave-temples, characterized by a processional 
path around the shrine, is represented by the Bavana-ka-khal and 
Ramesvara oaves (late seventh century). These eaves are noted 
for their bold figure-compositions, but the latter is also remarkable 
for its lofty mmdi-pavilion and the exquisitely-modelled bracket- 
figures of the stunted pillars of the fapade which are of the vase-and- 
foliage order. 

The third group of rock-temples in which the shrine is isolated 
but stands m a cruciform hail is represented at Ellora by the solitary 
Dumar-lena (early eighth century), which inspired the production 
of two similar cave-temples on two different sites, viz. at Elephanta 
and Jogasvarl in Salsette. Architecturally these are extremely 
remarkable cave-temples as they have three portals, one in front 
and one in each wing, and were lighted with artistic effect from three 
sides. Their massive shrine with four doorways, each flanked by 
■dvdra'palas, is prominently placed in a large cruciform hall which is 
■schematically divided by rows of columns into a nave, aisles and 
transepts. A notable feature shared by all examples of this group 
is the" elegant form of their massive pillars with ribbed cuskion- 
.capital. The Dumar-lena is the grandest temple of the group, 
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■with each of its axis measuring 150 feet, while its main hall measures 
150 feet by 50 feet only. The Elephanta cave (e. A.D. 750) is smaller 
(130 feet x 129 feet) than the Dumar-lena but is distinguished by the 
exceptional quality of its sculptures, carved in recessed panels, of 
which the best known is the three-headed Siva (pi. LVI B ) 
facing the main entrance in the north. It is further noteworthy 
that its shrine is in the axis of the side-portals and not of the front 
gate, and that it has a subsidiary shrine to its south-west. The 
latest temple of the class at Jogesvarl, dating from a. 800,. 
is larger than the previous examples and measures 250 feet long.. 
Its main hall is 95 feet square with an aisle of twenty pillars, con¬ 
taining a square /h7«?a-shrine in the centre. Its plan, however, 
lacks balance, as it comprises an ill-conceived and incoherent range of 
courts, porticos and hall in one axis. 

The final type of Brahmanical cave-temple at Ellora is represented 
by the Kailasa which is a replica in rock of a structural temple,, 
not unlike the roughly contemporary Virupaksha temple at Patta- 
dakal (below, p. 96 ). Excavated in the latter half of the eighth 
century under the patronage of the Rashtrakutas, this temple marked 
the supreme culmination of Indian rock-architecture which was 
nothing but sculpture on a grand scale. These excavations conduct¬ 
ed on a scarp, more than 100 feet high, and covering an area of 
roughly 300 feet by 175 feet, consisted of (1) main temple, (2) nandl- 
shrine, (3) gateway and (4) cloisters surrounding the courtyard, 
the first three being planned in the same alignment from east to west. 
The temple proper (164 feet X 109 feetx96 feet high) rose from a 
lofty plinth (ht. 25 feet) which was carved with vivid and life-size 
sculptures of elephants and lions. Above the plinth stood the 
ground superstructure, each detail of which including the projecting 
transepts, mouldings, pilasters and niches was chiselled with infinite 
patience and amazing fidelity to the structural models of the early 
South-Indian temple-style. The tower rose in three tiers with gable 
projection on the side and was crowned by a cupola (ht. 96 feet). 
The interior of the temple, standing high on the plinth and consisting 
of the usual porch, pillared hall, vestibule and cella, was approached 
by flights of steps from the west. The pillared hall (70 feet X 62 
feet) was supported on sixteen pillars arranged in a group of four in 
each corner. Around the vimana rose five subsidiary shrines of the 
same design as the main temple. The »a»di-shrine was a square 
ornamented pavilion (20 feet side X50 feet high) joined by rock-out 
bridges to the temple on one side and the two-storeyed commodious 
gateway on the other. Two stately, carved free-standing pillars, 
(ht. 51 feet), flanking the rea«<K-shrine, and the extensive cloisters 
surrounding the courtyard add to the dignity of the composition. 
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The magnitude of this excavation combined with the grandeur of 
conception and the high quality of its rich plastic embellishment 
render this cave-temple an unrivalled gem of Indian architecture. 

Of the detached cluster of Jaina excavations at Ellora which 
were the last to be undertaken between 800 and 900, the most notable 
are the Indra-sabha and Jagannatha-sabha. The former, which is 
earlier and superior in workmanship, shows a fine little Dravidian 
shrine flanked by a free-standing pillar and an impressive sculpture 
of elephant, all crowded into a small open court. This court is 
enclosed on three sides by two-storeyed wings, the storeys being 
divided by two richly-carved entablatures, the upper one showing 
shrines containing Jaina Tirthaflkaras and the lower elephants 
and lions between pilasters. The two storeys have a similar plan 
consisting of a porch, pillared hall and a vestibule leading to a cella. 
The lower storey is plain and unfinished, while the upper one is 
exquisitely ornamented with patterned shafts and rich figure-sculp¬ 
tures carved in recessed panels between pilasters on the wall-surface. 
The other Jaina excavation, viz., the Jagannatha-sabha, is similar 
to the foregoing in its general arrangement, though it exhibits poor 
planning. Its ground-storey consists of three small sanctuaries, 
haphazardly arranged, while the upper storey has two sanctuaries 
of which the principal one has a fairly large pillared hall. These 
Jaina cave-temples, remarkable for their lavish carvings and exqui¬ 
site pillars with the cushion-capital, reveal a general decadence of 
architecture and a reversion to the original timber-style. 

Pallava bock-architecture (c. 600-715) 

The rock-cut architecture in South India flourished under the 
early Pallavas during the seventh century and was expressed in 
two forms, one mandapa which was an excavation, and the other 
ratha (pi. XXVIII) which was a monolith. The maqdapa, which 
consisted of a simple pillared hall with one or more cellas in the rear 
was initiated by Mabendravarman I (c. 600-630) who excavated 
fourteen examples, scattered from Undavalli in Guntur District to 
Trichinopoly in the Extreme South. Having plain cubical pillars 
with a heavy corbel-bracket, derived from a wooden prototype, 
his mandapas exhibit various stages of evolution, the earlier examples 
having no roll-mouldings above pillars, the middle ones showing 
them, alone, and the later one at Mogalrajapuram in Krishna District 
combining these mouldings with the ftudu-motif which is but a 
diminutive form of the chaitya-arch. The maiidapa at Undavalli 
is unique being a pyramidal construction of four tiers, which the 
examples at Bhairavakonda in Nellore District initiate the distinctive 
Pallava order with a lion-figure on the shaft. 
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During the succeeding reign of Narasimhavannan I (c. 630-670), 
also known as Mahamalla or Mamalla, the Pallava rock-architecture 
attained its early adolescence and maturity, to be shortly outmoded 
and replaced by structural temples in the reign of Narasimkavarman 
II Rajasimha "(c. A.D. 6S0-715). Besides continuing the mandapas 
of which he produced ten examples, he also excavated a new type 
of temples known as rathas (pi. XXVIII), ah his monuments being 
concentrated at Mahabalipuram of which he was the founder. His 
mandapas follow the general plan and dimensions of the previous 
reign but are more developed. On their facade is a roll-cornice, 
ornamented with the A’uciu-niotif which is surmounted by a parapet 
formed of model-shrines, a long one alternating with a short one. 
The mural surface between the pilasters was utilized for the carving 
of edifying sculputre. The Pallava order with a leonine shaft 
and a capital consisting of a lotus-form {idal) and a square abacus 
(palagai ), which characterizes all the principal Pallavu monuments, 
first occurs in a full-fledged form in the Varaha and Mahishasura 
mavdupas. 

The rathas (pi. XXVIII) were rock-cut models of structural 
temples, originally derived from wood. These are eight in number, 
of which five, known after the Pandava brothers and their consort, 
are clustered together, while three lie scattered. With the exception 
of the Draupadl-ratha which simulates a thatched hut, all of them 
are inspired by the models of either the Buddhist monastery or the 
•chaitya-liail and fall into two broad groups. The first group is 
inspired by the monastic plan of a courtyard enclosed by cells and 
is represented by five specimens. These are two or three-storeyed 
monoliths, square on . plan and pyramidal in elevation, with 
cells of alternate square and oblong shapes, occurring on the parapets 
of the terraces as decorative designs. The largest of them, viz. 
the Dharmaraja-ratha, is a pyramid, 40 feet high, of three tiers 
of cell-terraces crowned by an octagonal dome. The ground-floor 
consists of a pillared hall, 28 feet square, on a moulded plinth, with 
a projecting entrance-porch facing the west. The other group, 
represented by the rathas konwn as Bhlma, Sahadeva and G-anesa, 
are modelled after the different types of the ekaitya-hall. They are 
oblong on plan, but while the Sakadeva-ratha is of apsidal design, 
the two other rathas have a keel-shaped roof with gablerends. The 
latter raihas are remarkable as being the obvious prototypes of the 
atei gopuram which formed the most typical feature of the South 
Indian building-art (pi. XXXVI). 

The rathas have a unique significance in the history of Indian 
art and architecture. Abounding in immense architectural poten¬ 
tialities and adorned with sculptural art of a truly classical quality, 
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these monuments not only laid the foundation of the South Indian 
architecture but influenced to a considerable extent the develop¬ 
ment of art in the islands of Indonesia. 

3. TEMPLE-ARCHITECTURE 

Earliest temples (c. 250 B.C.—A.D. 300) 

The earliest known temple with a sensible plan is the original 
Temple 40 at Sanchl which is probably of a Mauryan date. The 
original structure consists of an apsidal stone plinth approached 
by a flight of steps on its eastern and western sides. The super¬ 
structure, which was presumably of wood, has completely disappear¬ 
ed and the original fabric lies hidden beneath later reconstructions 
dating from the second century B.C. to the eighth century A.D. 

Two other temples of a comparable date existed, one dedicated 
to Sankarshana and Vasudeva at Nagari (ancient Madhyamika) 
in Udaipur State, and the other, also a Bhagavata (Vaishnava) 
shrine, at Besnagar in Gwalior State. But the remains of these 
are too fragmentary to yield an idea of their plau and design. 

The temple next in date was the Jandial (above, p. 54) at 
Taxila, which resembles the peristylar Greek type of shrine with a 
vestibule, a pronaos or porch, a naos or sanctuary and an opistho- 
domos or back-porch. It differs from the Greek type in having a 
wide massive platform between the sanctuary and the back-porch, 
obviously intended to support some kind of tower from which it is 
conjectured to have been a Zoroastrian shrine. The Ionic order of pillars 
employed in the monument indicates that it was built not later 
than 100 B.C, Two apsidal temples are also known from Taxila, 
one at Sirkap, dating from the first century A.D. and the other at 
the Dharmarajika stupa site, assignable to the second-third centuries. 
A contemporary temple with a similar apsidal plan also occurs at 
Nagarjunikonda in Guntur District. 

Gupta temples (c. 400-600) 

The. above-mentioned shrines represent only initial efforts in 
structural temple-architecture. But the real foundation of this 
architecture was laid in the Gupta period when the characteristic 
elements of the Indian temple emerged. The main features of an 
Indian temple, consisting of a square sanctum ( garbha-gnha ) .with 
a pillared porch (mandapa) in front, are seen for the first time in 
Gupta temples, later examples of which also showed a covered pro¬ 
cession-path around the sanctum. The earlier examples, invari¬ 
ably built of stone-masonry, are distinguished by a flat roof, while 
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the later ones, constructed of either brick or stone, developed a 
sikhara or spire, which became a characteristic of North Indian 
temple-style. But all of them share some, common characteristics 
viz. elaborate ornamentation of the door-frames and pillars in con¬ 
trast to the plain design of the whole shrine; division of jambs into 
several vertical bands, containing figures of river-goddesses Gahga 
and Yamuna on their mounts, scrolls and other devices carried over 
the lintel which bears in a central boss a relief-figure of the presid¬ 
ing deity of the shrine; a rich variety of designs on pillars which 
are divided into different sections ; and the continuation of the archi¬ 
trave as a string-course round the whole structure. 

The first and simplest group of Gupta temples showing a single- 
celled shrine with a shallow portico, approached by a flight of steps, 
in front is represented by Temple 17 at Sanchl, the earliest Gupta 
example; the Vishnu temple at Tigawa (Jubbulpore District); and 
the Varaha and Vishnu temples at Eran (Gwalior State). A notable 
feature of these is the intercolumniation of the four pillars with 
greater space in the middle than at the sides. With their flat roof, 
square or rectangular form, plain treatment of the walls and modest 
size, these temples were obviously derived from, rock-cnt proto¬ 
types of which Gupta examples actually exist at Udaigiri near 
Sanchi. 

The second group of temples, characterized by the addition of 
a roofed cloister around the sanctum for circumambulation and 
otherwise following the plan of the preceding group, is represented 
by the so-called Parvati temple at Nachna (Ajaigarh, Central India), 
the Siva temple at Bhumara (Nagod, Central India), the Lad Khan 
temple at Aihole (Bljapur District) and the basement of a brick 
temple at Baigram (Dinajpur District, Bengal). The covered cloister 
in the Bhumara temple has now disappeared leaving it an open 
promenade, while in the Nachna and Aihole examples it is lighted 
by trellises. The two later temples are notable for carrying an 
upper storey above the sanctum. The Aihole example, which 
is the largest temple of the type, has several other interesting features 
including pillars with heavy bracket-capitals, provision of stone- 
seats in the portico and the treatment of slabs on the principle of 
tile-roofing. 

The next group of Gupta temples, distinguished by- a conical 
tower or sikhara over the square sanctum, is represented by the 
Dasavatara temple at Deogarh (Jhansi District), built in stone, 
and the brick temple at Bhitargaon (Kanpur District), both dating 
from c. sixth century. These temples showing sikhara, which 
became the most characteristic feature of the North Indian style 
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of temple-architecture, are of great significance. The Deogarh 
shrine stands on a wide platform approached by flights of steps 
on the four sides. The platform is decorated with sculptured 
panels between pilasters, representing scenes from the Ramayana. 
The plain walls on the three sides of the sanctum are relieved with 
recessed panels or false windows each carved with a superh figure- 
composition within a framework of graceful pilasters and archi¬ 
traves. Its sikhara was pyramidal in elevation and was mainly 
embellished with the chaitya-arch motif and angle-i Imalakas. 

The brick temple at Bhltargaon is a tall pyramidal edifice (it. 
70 feet) of diminishing tiers built on a high plinth. On plan it 
is square (diam. 36 feet) with doubly recessed angles and consists 
■of a square sanctum and a square mandapa connected by a passage 
(antarala). While the sanctum and the mandapa are roofed by 
■domical vaults, the passage is covered by a barrel-vault. The 
walla are relieved with bold mouldings, carved brick-courses, and 
projecting and recessed panels of terracotta friezes; while the 
sikhara is decorated with superimposed tiers of chaitya-niches con¬ 
taining projecting busts or figures. 

The brick-built Mahabodhi temple at Bodh-gaya which in its 
■original form was roughly contemporary with the preceding temple 
is unfortunately encumbered now with arbitrary restorations, the 
four corner-towers having been presumably added by the Burmese 
Buddhists in the fourteenth century. The central tower, though 
■considerably modified by later reconstructions, however, appears 
to be original in its essential plan and design including the repeated 
chaitya-arch decoration. It may, therefore, be safely presumed 
that the original, like the surviving structure, stood on a high plinth 
and had a lofty tower, pyramidal in elevation and square in section, 
the fapade consisting of five vertical and seven horizontal hands, 
relieved by pilasters and chaitya-niches. 

We come across yet another type of Gupta temple, which though 
■distinctive is not very popular. This type is marked by a rect¬ 
angular shrine with an apsidal rear-end and a barrel-vaulted roof 
showing a gable-end of the chaitya-window design. It is represent¬ 
ed by only two Gupta examples, one at Ter (Hyderabad State) 
near Sholapur and the other known as the Kapotesvara temple at 
Chezrala in Krishna District. Both are modest brick-structures, 
about 30 feet long, and obviously constitute the structural models of 
rock-cut chaitya-halls. 

The last type of Gupta shrine is represented by a unique example, 
known as Maniyar Math (above, p. 56) at Rajgir in Patna District. 
It consists of a hollow cylindrical brick-structure, decorated with 
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beautiful stucco sculptures in niches, resting on aa earlier structure 1 
of the same shape with a projection at each of the cardinal points. 
The enclosing wall which is now square also appears to have been 
originally circular. 

Chalukyas temples (c. 500-750) 

While the Gupta temples were being built mainly in Central 
and northern India a brisk building-activity was going on in a part 
of the Deccan with principal centres at Aihole, Badami and Pattal 
dalcal—all in Bijapur district. The movement started about the 
fifth century and lasted till the eighth and initiated several signi¬ 
ficant forms of temples which later developed into characteristic 
types of North and South India. The earliest temple of this region, 
viz., the Lad. Khan at Aihole, showing a typical Gupta form has- 
already been noticed above (p. 94). Aihole has yielded two other 
temples of significance, viz., the Durga and the Huchchimalligudi 
temples, both closely following the Lad Khan in date. Though 
the pyramidal iihhara appearing over both these temples was added 
later, it is nevertheless of the early experimental variety which 
represents a prototype of the North Indian style of iikhara. The 
Durga temple is a peripteral and apsidal-ended structure with an 
apsidal cella, nav.e, aisles, enclosing pillared verandah, and a portico 
approached by two lateral flights of steps—the whole raised on a 
high moulded plinth. The Huchchimalligudi temple is a rect¬ 
angular structure, consisting of a square sanctum, enclosed by a 
covered processional passage, a vestibule ( antarala ), a pillared halL 
and a projecting porch-—all on a raised plinth. The fapade is plain 
but for a frieze of vase-pattern on the portico. This is the earliest 
temple showing a vestibule between the cella and the maqdapa. 

Of the temples at Badami, two examples, viz., the temple of 
Mahakutesvara (a. 600) and the Malegitti Sivalaya (c. 700), are of 
importance, as providing early prototypes of the characteristic 
South Indian tower, consisting of an octagonal domical finial sup¬ 
ported by a superimposed series of small shrines. The latter temple, 
containing a square cella and mandapa with a projecting porch, 
shows monolithic pillars with massive bracket-capitals, broad string¬ 
courses and overhanging roll-mouldings. 

The evolution of temple-art crystallized still further at the last 
and latest Chalukyan centre at Pattadakal, showing among other 
two most significant temples, of which the Papanatha (c. 680) re¬ 
presents the northern style, while the Virupaisha (c. 740) belongs 
to the southern style. The temple of Papanatha (pi. XXIX) is. 
a long low structure with porch, mandapa, antarala and sanctum,. 
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the last surmounted by a stunted northern tower which is too small 
in proportion to the length of the building, while the antarala is 
disproportionately large assuming the size of a court. The main 
decoration on the fapade is a central band of projecting niches 
representing a repeated shrine-motif which, though quite pleasing 
by itself, shows a poverty of ideas. The undeveloped and in¬ 
coherent plan and design of the temple indicate that it belongs to 
a formative stage. A more improved example, however, is the 
Virupaksha temple (pi. XXX), representing the southern building 
style. It is not only larger (120 feet long) than the previous 
example but is a more balanced and logical composition, with all 
essential parts of the temple including the vestibule and a detached 
M?ttK-pavilion harmoniously arranged. Particularly noteworthy is 
the well-executed junction of the sanctum with the mandapa. 
The structure is also interesting for its pyramidal tower, consisting 
of diminishing tiers of shrines crowned by an octagonal dome, and 
the ‘order’ of the shrine-like niches on the fagade, which are in 
the South Indian style. The decorative treatment of the fajade 
with mouldings, pilasters, brackets, scroll-work and figure-sculpture 
exhibits an admirable integration of plastic art with the architectural 
scheme which renders this monument a remarkable achievement. 
Besides, this temple is important as marking an advanced stage in 
the evolution of the regional temple-architecture which fully matur¬ 
ed during the twelfth-thirteenth centuries. 

Post-Gupta temples of North India 

We have already seen above how the northern sihhara was 
developed during the sixth-seventh centuries. From the eighth 
century onwards temples with this typical sikfiara began to be 
constructed in large numbers and were not confined to the North 
Indian plains but extended from the Himalayas to the Deccan and 
from Orissa to Kathiawad. The style had several definite regional 
movements and will be noticed accordingly. But before dealing 
with the local northern styles we shall briefly review the post- 
Gupta brick temples which really continued the tradition of .Gupta 
brick-architecture. 

The brick-temples of Nalanda (above, p. 63), Paharpur (above, 
p. 64) and Ahichehhatra (above, p. 66), dating from sixth to 
tenth centuries, form a class by themselves. They are high solid 
structures and in each case the shrine is placed at the top which was 
approached by a flight of steps. During the sixth century the 
largest temple at Nalanda had four corner towers which were decorat¬ 
ed with niches containing Buddhist stuccoimages. The temples 

of Ahichehhatra and Paharpur were of the terraced variety, the 
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latter being remarkable for its cruciform plan and stupendous size 
(500 feetx300 feet at the base). 

The Lakshmana brick temple at Sirpur in Raipur District 
resembles the Bhitargaon temple in its general design, though it is 
later and more ornate than the latter. All that remains of this 
temple is its porch and sanctum, the latter being remarkable for its 
highly ornamental exterior, embellished with designs including ‘ false 
window ’ and ohaitya-arch. Similar brick temples are also known 
from other places in the same district and from Pattan Munara in 
Bahawalpur State (Pakistan). 

The development of the northern type of temple-architecture is 
best illustrated by the stone-temples of the Orissa style which, 
though mainly concentrated at Bhuvanesvar, Puri and Konarak— 
all in Puri District of Orissa, extend from the border-districts of 
Bihar and Bengal to Ganjam in the Madras Province. The style 
started during the eighth century with the Para£urame6vara temple 
at Bhuvanesvar and culminated during the thirteenth in the Sun- 
temple at Konarak. The earlier Orissa examples consist of a 
sanctum surmounted by a high curvilinear tower and a square 
mandapa which is called in Orissa jagmohm, while later on were 
added in the same axis two other halls known as nata-maiidapa 
(dancing hall) and bhoga-matidapa (hall for offerings). These halls 
were single-storeyed structures raised on a plinth and the elevation of 
each consisted of two parts, cubical below and pyramidal above. 
The tower stood on a similar plinth and upright cubical base, above 
which its parts resolved into the tall curvilinear portion, the flat 
ribbed disc (dmalaJca) and the flnial (kala'sa) as the crowning piece. 
The Orissa style is characterized by its general astylar construc¬ 
tion, plain interior and a lavishly-decorated exterior. Bhuva¬ 
nesvar with thirtyfive temples was the pre-eminent centre of the 
style and unless otherwise specified, the examples mentioned here 
are from this place. 

The earliest example from Orissa, viz. the Parasuramesvara 
temple (a. eighth century) comprises a rudimentary, heavy-shoulder¬ 
ed sihhara and a low rectangular jagmohm with a double roof and 
massive caves, which bespeak a formative stage (pi. XXXI). The 
Yaital Deul, closely following the preceding in date, is unique in 
showing a two-storeyed tower with gabled barrel-vaulted roof, allied 
to the southern style and, has an uncommon jagmohan of flat- roofed 
construction with a northern tower in each of its oornors. The 
first mature production of the style was the temple of Muktesvara 
(o. 975) which is notable for its tora'/ia-axdhway. But by far the 
finest and most majestic of the Orissan temples in the Lingaraja 


I 
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(pi. XXXII) at Bhuvanesvar, built in c. 1000. Originally it com¬ 
prised only the vimana (towered sanctum) and the jagmohan, while 
the nata- and bhoga-maridapas were added later. The effect of the 
height of tower is enhanced by the vertical ribs of which- two on 
each side bear small replicas of the tower itself. The mature plan¬ 
ning of the whole structure, the proportionate distribution of the 
parts, the graceful curve of the great tower and its elegant archi¬ 
tectural and plastic decoration together with its impressive dimen¬ 
sions (ht. above 120 feet) render this monument one of the sub- 
limest creations of Indian architecture. The famous temple of 
Jagannatha at Puri, dating from the eleventh century, shows the 
same mature plan as the Lingaraja, but is even loftier and more 
enormous (310 feet x 80 feetx200 feet high) and is remarkable for 
its hypostyle nata-mandapa, Of the latest temples of Bhuva¬ 
nesvar noteworthy are the Rajararu with its Hicham consisting of 
miniature representations of itself and Ananta Vasudeva. But by 
far the grandest achievement of the Orissa school was the Sun- 
temple at Konarak, dating from the middle of thirteenth century. 
Built on a high plinth, conceived as a wheeled chariot dragged by 
seven rearing horses, this colossal temple originally consisted of a 
lofty vimana (ht. c. 225 feet) with three subsidiary shrines attached, 
a large jagmohan (100 feet sideXlOO feet high) with a pyramidal 
roof and a detached nata-mandapa, of which only the jagmohan 
is now preserved in an extensive courtyard (865 feetX 540 feet). 
It is one of the most balanced and magnificent structures marking 
the culmination of the Orissan architecture and is remarkable as 
much for its magnitude as for the rich quality and profusion of 
plastic decoration, often of a highly erotic nature. 

The group of Hindu and Jaina temples at the old Chandella 
capital of Khajuraho (Chhatarpur, Central India) are only second in 
importance and magnificence to the Orissa temples. They were 

all built between 950 and 1050 and are characterized by a high 
basement over which stands the whole structure consisting of a 
eella, vestibule, hall and an entrance-portico and occasionally tran¬ 
septs. The finest of the Hindu temples is the Kandarya, Maha- 
deva (pi. XXXIII) which excels the contemporary Liiigaraja temple 
in the graceful contour of the tower. The soaring effect of the 
tower is emphasized by vertical projections representing diminu¬ 
tive towers of the same design. The processional passage, which is 
included in the interior, is provided with balcony-windows which 
cast pleasing shadows on the elevation. With the exception of the 
tower, all parts of the temple, including the interior, are richly 
carved with floral and sculptural designs including erotic scenes. 
Of the remaining temples, notable are the Vaishnava temple of 
h2 
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Chaturbhuja and the Jaina temple of Adinatha which are built on 
much the same style and differ only in the nature of the figure- 
sculpture. 

Temples of beautiful form were also built during the eighth to- 
eleventh centuries in other parts of central India and Itajputana. 
Among the remarkable temples built in the eleventh century at 
Gwalior may be mentioned the Vaishnava temples of Sas-bahu 
of which the larger one has only the mandapa which is an interest¬ 
ing terraced structure of three storeys. Another Vaishjnava temple,. 
Teli-ka-mandir, is notable as a shrine of the northern style with a 
barrel-vaulted roof like that of the Vaital Deul at Bhuvanesvar. 

The village of Osia- in Jodhpur State has preserved remains of a. 
large group of small Jaina and Brahmapical temples, dating from 
the eighth to twelfth centuries. Of these most elegant are two' 
temples of Hairhara (c. eighth century) and one of Surya (c. ninth 
century)—all built on the pancMyatam style with four subsidiary- 
shrines of the same design at the corners. The latter temple is 
remarkable for the original design of its entrance-porch supported 
on two tall fluted pillars of considerable grace. The Jaina temple 
of Mahavira deserves special notice because of its ornate torarta- 

Western India including Kathiawad, Gujarat and western Raj- 
putana witnessed the development of a regional style of temple-art 
during the tenth to fourteenth centuries. These temples contain 
the usual components of a Hindu shrine but show great skill in. 
joining the cella with the hall which is done diagonally in the later 
examples like the Somanatha temple at Patan (Kathiawad) and 
on the plan of a parallelogram as in the Sun-temple at Mudhera 
(Gujarat). Both the plans have their sides indented by projec¬ 
tions or recesses forming either simple or foliated angles which are 
carried up into the elevation, producing pleasing effects of light and 
shade The facade of the temples is divided horizontally into- 
three main portions consisting of (1) the moulded basement, (2)- 
the wall-face up to the entablature and (3) the superstructure. The- 
second division usually carries a heavily-sculptured pantheon right 
round the edifice. But the third portion is 1 the most significant, 
and, in the case of a maxdapa, consists of a. low pyramid of hori¬ 
zontal courses. The superstructure of a West Indian tikham,. 
however, is most distinctive and comprises a cluster of members 
including semi-detached turrets at the lower portion. The interior 
of the temples is mainly peristylar, the pillars being of a character¬ 
istic shape with elegant carvings. Many of these temples are also- 



•characterized by the presence of a storeyed ‘ tower of fame ’ ( klrtti - 
stambha), of which the best known is the late example (144048) in 
the fort at Chitor (Udaipur State). 

The earliest temples dating from the tenth century are at Sunak, 
Kanod, Delwal and Kasara, near Patan in Gujarat. The best 
known among the eleventh century temples are the Xavlakha 
temples at Ghumli and Sejakpur in Kathiawad, the Sun-temple at 
Mudhera in Gujarat, Vituala Shah temple (pi. XXXIII) at Mount 
Abu in Rajputana and the group at Karadu in Jodhpur State. Of 
these the Mudhera temple is remarkable for its elegant proportions 
and aesthetic appeal. Among the twelfth century shrines the best 
known are the Rudramala at Siddhapur (Gujarat) and the famous 
Somanatha temple at Patan (Kathiawad), which is said to have been 
sacked by Mahmud of Ghazna in 1025, rebuilt by Kumarapala 
(1143-1174), and later again destroyed and converted into a mosque. 
The only notable temple of the thirteenth century is Tejapala temple 
at Mount Abu. This temple like that of Vimala Shah at the same- 
place is built of marble and characterized by a large circular hall, 
supported by richly-carved columns joined by strut-brackets and 
covered by still more lavishly carved ceilings (pi. XXXIV) with 
central pendants. 

Some temples were built in a variant northern style in a part of 
the Deccan bounded by the Tapti on the north and the upper branch 
of the Krishna on the south. These temples, dating from eleventh 
to thirteenth century, show a distinctive type of sikkara with 
vertical bands of turrets carried up each of its angles from the lower 
cornice upto the finial, the interspaces between the quoins being 
filled with small replicas of the tower. The larger temples are 
generally diagonally planned and show an intricate series of pro¬ 
jections and recesses of the wall-surface producing a bewildering 
effect of light and shadow. They also employ a special 1 order ’ 
of pillars and a variety of ‘ knife-edged ’ moulding, known as Jcani. 
Of these temples better known are the temple of Ambaranatha in 
Thana District; the triple-shrined temple at Balsane in Khandesh; 
Gondesvara temple at Sinnar and Mahadeva temple at Jhogda in 
Nasik District; and Lakshmi-narayapa temple at Pedgaon in Ah- 
madnagar District. 

The temple-cities of the Jainas, dating from medieval and late 
medieval times, are widespread over India, the main centres being 
the Girnar hill and Satrunjaya hill at Palitana in Kathiawad, Ranpur 
in Jodhpur State, Parasnath in Bihar and Sravana Belgola in Mysore 
State, besides Mount Abu in Rajputana. These temple-cities are 
not laid-out on any specific plan but are haphazard growths, and 
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owe their origin to the piety of the Jaina community. The most 
picturesque are the temple-cities on Girnar and gatrunjaya hills, 
the latter showing a cluster of 500 temples in eleven separate enclo¬ 
sures. An interesting type of shrines developed in these cities *is 
the Chaumukha (four-faced form) laid out in such a way that the 
four-faced Jaina images could he seen from each of the cardinal 
points. 

A group of Vaishnava brick temples at Vishnupur (Bankura 
District, West Bengal), dating between the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century, is characterized by a simple curved roof, re¬ 
presenting the form of the native bamboo and thatch constructions, 
and further by a wealth of fine moulded brickwork. Similarly the use 
of the typical Bengal chhajja is illustrated by the Char-bangla temple 
at Baranagar (Murshidabad District), while the leaf-hut is represent¬ 
ed by the Bani Bhavani temple near Murshidabad. Another 
typical form is represented by the temple at Kantanagar (Dinajpur 
District, Bast Bengal), modelled after the wooden chariots and built 
in tiers of bent cornice with miniature towers at the comers. 

A local style of shrines developed at Brindavan, near Mathura,, 
during the sixteenth century, represented by the Vaishpava temples 
of Govindadeva and Jugal-kishor. The sanctum of the latter has 
an octagonal plan and is attached to a rectangular maindapa. These 
temples are distinguished by some features derived from Indo- 
Muslim architecture. 

Later Chalukyan or Hoysala temples (c. 1050-1300) 

Early in the second millennium a distinctive type of temple- 
architecture, chiefly employing greenish chloritic schist, developed in 
a part of the Deccan including Dharwar and Mysore State. Although 
it is influenced by the northern as well as the southern style, 
it has some individual features which entitle it to be regarded as a 
separate style. The typical Hoysala temple stands on a high 
polygonal plinth, conforming in shape to the main building, which 
is wide enough to be used as a processional passage. The main 
structure in its simplest unit comprises a cella, a vestibule, a pillared 
hall, the last often fronted by an open pillared pavilion. But 
many of the temples contain from two to five such units. The 
stellate plan of the sanctum or other parts is another notable feature 
of this type. In the treatment of wall-surfaces the main principle 
is horizontality which is achieved by carved horizontal hands 
crowned by a sculptured frieze running all round the structure. 
The tower is stellate in plan and rises above the projecting cornice 
in diminishing horizontal tiers crowned by a low umbrella-shaped 
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finial. The tower does not produce the impression of height, al¬ 
though it also has vertical hands of shrines and niches. The pillars 
have a characteristic shape and are surmounted by a ‘ four square ’ 
bracket. But the most distinctive feature of this style is the lavish 
sculptural decoration, so much so that the temples appear to have 
been fashioned not by architects but by craftsmen such as ivory- 
carvers or jewellers. 

The most typical example of this style is the KeSava temple (c. 
1268) at Somnathpur (Mysore State) which is placed in a cloistered 
court, (215 feetx 177 feet) and is cruciform on plan, consisting of 
triple shrines. The group of temples at Belur (o. 1117) and the 
shrine of Hoysale£vara at Halebid ( e. 1150), also in Mysore State, 
though incompletely preserved, mark the supreme climax of the style 
with superbly ingenious but excessive plastic ornamentation. 

South Indian temples 

In South India temple-architecture developed along independent 
lines and gave rise to building-modes quite distinctive from those 
of North India. The southern style may be grouped into the fol¬ 
lowing five broad chronological divisions corresponding to the five 
principal dynasties which successively ruled over the region and 
patronized and largely moulded the growth of architecture in South 


(i) Pallava 
(ii) Chola 
(hi) Pandya. 

(iv) Vijavanagara 

(v) Nayaka 


(c. 600-900) 
(c. 900-1150) 
(c. 1100-1350) 
(c. 1350-1565) 
(from o. 1600) 


(•%) Pallava style (c. 600-900) 

The Pallava style is divisible into the earlier rock-out phase and 
the later structural phase, of which the earlier one has already 
been noticed above (p. 91). The later phase, which was wholly 
structural, developed under the patronage of Narasimhavaraman 
II (c. 690-715) and ParameSvaravarman II (c. 715-717). Of the 
six principal temples built in the previous rfeign, the most notable are 
the Shore temple at Mahabalipuram and Kailasanatha and Vai- 
kupthaperumal at Conjeeveram (Kanehi). The first structural 
Pallava building was the Shore temple at Mahabalipuram. It 
stands on the shore and has an unusual plan with the main cella 
facing the sea from which it was intended to be viewed ^direct. 
Subsequently a second but smaller shrine was put up behind the 
cella, facing the opposite direction, and other parts of the building 
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including a gateway, an entrance-corridor, and a mandapa were all 
constructed at the rear. Though built on the same principle as 
the monolithic Dharmaraja-ratha (p. 91), consisting of a lower square 
storey with a pyramidal roof rising in diminishing tiers, its tower 
is more slender in proportion and has a graceful soaring quality. 

The Kailasanatha temple standing in the ancient Pallava capital 
at Conjeeveram was built to comprise originally a sanctuary with a 
pyramidal tower and a pillared hall within a rectangular court, 
enclosed by a high wall containing cells, while the hall was a later 
addition of the fourteenth century. The temple is notable for its 
better proportions and particularly for its developed tower which is 
substantial but elegant. Pallava architecture at its best is seen 
in the temple of Vaikunthaperumal, also at Conjeeveram. This 
temple is larger in size than the preceding and its principal parts, 
consisting of eella, vestibule pillared hall and cloisters, are all joined 
together and enclosed by an outer cloistered wall. The pyramidal 
tower rises in four storeys and is encircled by two corridors for cir- 
cumambulation. 

The decline of Pallava architecture in the following reign is 
illustrated by the temples of Muktesvara and Matahge^vara at 
Conjeeveram which lack strength and originality. 

(■ ii ) Chola style ( c. 900 — 1100) 

The temples of the Chola period do not exhibit a material altera¬ 
tion in the structural plan and arrangements but are marked by a 
fresh spirit and the introduction of some new elements. The Pallava 
lion-motif' is replaced by conventional mouldings of which notable 
is a string-course containing a row of griffin-heads which becomes 
a characteristic of the South Indian style. The pillars are bettor 
proportioned now and show a change of ‘order’. Their abacus 
( palagai ) is considerably expanded and combined with the lotus-form 
(idal) underneath. 

Of the temples of this period the most mature and majestic is the 
Brikadl&vara temple (pi. XXXV) at Tanjore, built by Kajaraja the 
Great (985-1018). The temple has stupendous dimensions and is 
composed of several structures such as the great tower, a large hall, 
a pillared portico and a majtdi-pavilion, arranged axially in the centre 
of a large walled enclosure. The great tower (ht. 190 feet) is made of 
hree Simple parts, (1) square vertical base, 82 feet side X 50 feet 
high, (2) tall tapering body composed of thirteen diminishing storeys 
and (3) domical finial rising from a constricted neck which pleasingly 




"breaks the montony of the elevation. The rigid vertical outline of 
the tower is relieved by horizontal tiers, while its soaring quality is 
■emphasized by a bulbous dome. Cleverly balanced in volume and 
■decoration, this lofty tower is one of the most graceful and powerful 
creations of Indian building-art. 

Of the remaining Chola temples the most striking is that at Gangai- 
kondacholapuram (Trichinopoly District) built by Bajendra Chola 
'(1018-33). It is remarkable for its large (175 feet X 95 feet) 
mandapa, supported on over 150 columns, which was a precursor of 
the ‘thousand : pillared’ maqdapa of the later South Indian temples. 
But the most impressive part is its tall massive tower which is 
■characterized by rich curves instead of the straight lines which mark 
the fagade of the Tanjore tower. Like the Tanjore example, the 
stylobate of this temple is decorated with large sculptures which 
form a striking feature of the Chola temples. 


(in) Pandya, style (e. 1100—1350) 

The most conspicuous feature of the Pandya style was the emer¬ 
gence of the monumental gateway or gopuram (pi. XXXVI) which 
dwarfed the towered sanctuary and became the dominating 
feature of the temple-complex. The temples came to he fortified 
within a series of enclosing walls which were pierced at the four 
cardinal points with gateways of imposing size and ornamental 
appearance. In contrast to the plain, often battlemented, walls 
the gateways were treated with rich plastic decoration. They were 
oblong on plan and pyramidal in elevation with a cubical base. The 
two lower storeyes were vertical and built of solid masonry, while 
the superstructure consisting of a series of diminishing tiers was 
composed of lighter material like brick and plaster. It was sur¬ 
mounted by a barrel-vaulted roof with gable-ends, originally derived 
from Buddhist chaitya-hall. 

The Pandya style has its typical order. The flower-shaped idal 
below the abacus is foliated and develops a scalloped edge. Purther, 
the corbel-bracket is now transformed into a small moulded pendant. 

The best examples of the gopurams of this period are to be found 
at Srlrangam (Trichinopoly District), Chidambaram (South Aroot 
District), Kumbakonam (Tanjore District) and Tiruvannamalai, (North 
Arcot District). 

Of these the eastern gateway at Chidambaram is the most re¬ 
presentative. A seven-storeyed structure, measuring 90 feet X 60 
feet X 135 feet high, it is ornamented with architectural decoration 
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consisting of pillared niches and canopied pavilions. Other gopurarm 
are of much the same type. 

(iv) Vijayanagara style (e. 1350 — 1565) 

Under the patronage of the Vijayanagara kings there was a great- 
efflorescence of building-art in South India marked by certain well- 
defined features. The most striking characteristic is the design of the 
pillar-shaft which becomes a nucleus either for a cluster of miniature 
pillars or for the attachment of an intricate group of statuary in the 
round, including rearing horses and rampant hippogifis. The 
corbel-bracket is now replaced by a fully-evolved lotus-pendant. 
Other features of the style are doubly curved roll-cornice and voluted’ 
chaitya antefix. 

With the elaboration of the temple-rituals many new adjuncts, 
consisting of shrines and halls, were added to the temple, of which, 
notable were the amman -shrme for the consort and the kalyana- 
mandapa, a most ornate type of pillared pavilion with a raised' 
platform for the ceremonial wedding of the deity. The pillared 
halls in this period were larger and more ornate than in the preceding 
and constitute one of its distinctive features. The best examples 
of the pillared halls exist in the temples at Auvadaiyar Kovil 
and Vellur (North Arcot District), Ekamranatha temple 
at Conjeeveram and Vitthala temple at Hampi (Beliary District), 
the site of ancient capital of Vijayanagara, which is full of remains 
of contemporary places and temples. The most representative 
temples of this style are the Vitthal and Hazara Kama temples. 


(v) Ndyaka style (from c. 1600) 

The South Indian architecture reached its climax under the pa¬ 
tronage of the Nayakas of Madura of whom Tixumal Nayaka (1623- 
1659) is famous as the author of the largest number of temples. 
The Nayakas completed the work of the Pandyas and perfected 
the elaborate, fortification of the temples within concentric enclosing 
walls pierced by imposing gopumms. The largest temples, contain¬ 
ing a series of enormous outer courts, looked like independent forti¬ 
fied towns. The interior of the temples was also elaborated to 
comprise two extensive flat-roofed courts, one enclosed within the 
other, and each containing a series of shrines and long corridors. 
Within the outer courts were built a series of subsidiary shrines and. 
halls including a hypostyle hall of ‘thousand pillars’. 

During this period the gopumm (pi. XXNVI) reached its maturity 
and often attained a height of over 150 feet showing as many as: 
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sixteen storeys. The decoration of pillars with rearing dragons and 
fanciful animals became almost an obsession. Further, this style 
was characterized by a profuse use of figure-sculpture and integra¬ 
tion of contorted figures with the architectural scheme. 

This style is illustrated by temples at Srlrangam and Jambukesvara 
both near Trichinopoly, Ramesvaram (Ramniid District), Chidam¬ 
baram, Tinnevelly, Tiruvannamalai (North Axcot District), Srlvil- 
liputtur (Ramnad District) and Madura, the temple at the last-named 
place being the finest and most representative specimen of the style. 

Krishna Dev a 
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CHAPTER IV 


INDO-ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE 

'T'HE Indo-Islamic architecture begins with the Ghurid occupation 
1 of India at the close of the twelfth century. Although the 
Semitic Arabs conquered Sind in 712 and the Caliphs retained 
possession of it for more than 150 years, the only architectural relies 
of that period are the foundations of a .few inartistic small mosques 
unearthed in the old city of Mansura 1 . Of the Karmatians and the 
more cultured Ghaznavids also, who overran India subsequently, 
nothing is traceable in the architectural history of India. The 
Muslims having inherited a wealth of varied designs from the Sasanian 
and Byzantine empires and being themselves naturally endowed 
with good taste for building, never failed to adapt to their own re¬ 
quirements the indigenous architecture of almost every country 
conquered by them from Spain in the west to India in the east. 
Thus the fusion of the two styles in India produced a new school of 
architecture, called Indo-Islamic Architecture, wherein manifold ideas 
and concepts of both the styles are discernible. The most important 
factors common to both forms of architecture, specially iu respect of 
mosques and temples, were that to both the styles ornamental 
decoration was very vital and that the open court was in many cases 
surrounded by colonnades. But the contrast was equally striking: 
the prayer-chamber of the mosque was spacious, whereas the shrine 
of the temple was comparatively small; the mosque was light and 
open, whereas the temple was dark and rather closed; and the Muslim 
style of construction was based on arches, vaults and domes, whereas 
the Hindu was trabeate based on columns, architraves and pyramidal 
towers or slender spires. To reconcile these two styles, so characteris¬ 
tically opposed, was not easy, but an examination of Hindu and 
Jaina temples converted into mosques reveals how a building could 
be successfully erected out of alien material. Although Muslim 
architecture outside India can well boast of the green and gold of 
mosques ' of Jerusalem and Damascus or the beautiful coloured 
tilework of Persia, etc., yet the qualities of strength and grace 
borrowed from the Hindu architecture by the Indo-Islamic school 
of building are not to be met with elsewhere. The Muslims readily 
adopted the trabeate system of the Hindus and the bracket-types 
of Hindu corbel which they frequently utilized. The influence 
of Hindu art is clearly perceptible not only at Delhi in the earliest 
mosques built on the Indian principles of construction and decoration 

1 An. Sep. Areh. Sun. Ind., 1903-04 (1906), pp- 133-34. 
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but in the Mughul buildings at Agra and Patehpur Slkri. Pro¬ 
vincial Islamic architecture also owes much to the indigenous styles : 
in Bengal the prevalent brick construction was adopted by the 
Muslim conquered who also imitated Hindu prototypes and motifs 
in their structural embellishments; in Kashmir they generously 
appropriated to themselves the beautiful wooden architecture of 
that period, while in western India the old Gujarati architecture 
was treated almost similarly. But much as Muslim, architecture was 
influenced by the indigenous styles of that age, the contribution 
of the Muslims to the Indian architecture in general is no less interest¬ 
ing. They emphasized the idea of breadth and spaciousness and 
introduced new forms and colours. Like the Homans they were 
also responsible for making concrete and mortar as the most import¬ 
ant factors of construction. They spanned big spaces with arches 
and roofed large areas with magnificent domes. Among Other 
architectural features introduced by them mention may be made of 
the minor and minaret, the pendentive, squinch arch, stalactite, 
honey-combing and half-domed double portal. In the field of deco¬ 
ration they introduced arabesque or geometric devices, inscriptions 
in graceful lettering, gilding and painting in variegated colours, 
encaustic tile-mosaics and designs in coloured stones and marbles by 
the artistic methods of tesselatmg and jnetra dura. 

PRE-MUGHUL ARCHITECTURE OE DELHI 
The Slave Period (1206—90) 

Among the Muslim monuments of India, the Delhi group rightly 
occupies the central position inasmuch as it comprises splendid 
memorials set up in the course of some seven centuries of 
uninterrupted Muslim rule in India. The first monument founded 
in Delhi, in 1191, was the QuwwatuT-Islam mosque (pi. XXXVII) 
-which Qutbu’d-Din Aibak, the founder of the Slave dynasty (1206-1290), 
had built out of the spoils of many temples to commemorate his cap¬ 
ture of Delhi. In it Hindu influence is most predominant: except 
the five mihrabs in the back-wall the entire building with its walls, 
capitals, architraves, ceilings, etc., presents an essentially Hindu 
appearance, which, being alien to Muslim traditions, was pro¬ 
bably instrumental in bringing about, within two years of its com¬ 
pletion, an arched screen of Islamic design in the prayer-chamber. 
With the establishment of Muslim rule in India, the Islamic 
architecture appears to assert itself steadily and Emperor 
Iltutmish’s extension of the QuwwatuT-Islam mosque in 1230 is 
fundamentally Islamic in character and design, although Hindu 
shafts, capitals and architraves are still there. The earliest tomb in 
Delhi is that of Sultan Gharl built by Emperor Iltutraish for his 
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■eldest son, Nasiru’d-Dln Mahmud, in 1231-32. Here also the Hindu 
influence is predominant: the pillars, capitals, architraves and 
most of the decorative motifs are purely Hindu and even the arches 
.and domes, that are symbolic of Islamic faith and architecture, 
are built on the principle of Hindu corbel. In the tomb of Iltutmish, 
built in 1235 behind the north-west corner of the Quwwatu’I-Islam. 
mosque, Islamic influence is marked by the presence of squinch- 
arches supporting a domical roof and elaborate carvings comprising 
religious texts executed in exquisite styles of Naslch and Kujic 
(below, p. 193) and varied designs of arabesques and geometric 
drapers, but even there Indian features are observable which tend 
to show that the Indian artisans employed at the tomb had not by 
that time mastered the designs with which they were working. 

The KhaljI Period (1290-1320) 

A general reaction against Hindu influences started in the reign 
of Iltutmish (1211-36) and went on developing steadily until it 
resulted in revolutionizing the methods of construction and orna¬ 
mentation in the KhaljI period (1290-1320). For example, the 
arches in the buildings of Qutbu’d-Dln and Iltutmish were constructed 
by Hindu artisans, according to their traditional methods, in corbelled 
horizontal courses, but the appearance of arches built on true scientific 
basis in the tomb of Sultan Ghayasu’d-Dln Balban (1266-87) marks 
a rational advance in construction. The earliest mosque constructed 
entirely according to Islamic conceptions and with materials specially 
quarried for the purpose is the Jama ‘at Khana Masjid at the tomb of 
Hazrat Nizamu’d-Dm Auliya, Delhi. In it the architectural peculiari¬ 
ties of the Khaljis and the Tughluqs are noticeable. The central 
•chamber is related to have been made by Khizr Khan, son of ‘Alau’d- 
Dln KhaljI, and the side-chambers added to it in the early Tughluq 
period. The walls of the latter are made of plastered rubble instead of 
■sand stone used in the KhaljI construction, while triangular pendentivei 
have also been provided in the side-chambers to support their 
■domes instead of squinehes used by the Khaljis in the central chamber. 
The ‘Alai Darwaza (pi. XXXVIII), which is a gem of Indo-Islamie 
.architecture, is perfect in symmetry, beauty and grace. Its stately 
portals, its well-built horse-shoe arches, its wealth of lace-like 
■decoration on the exterior, its well-proportioned linements, its 
pleasing effect caused by the use of red sandstone and marble, etc., 
speak of the refined tastes of the architects of the KhaljI period. 
Of the city-wall of Sirl, built by ‘Alau'd-Din KhaljI about 1303, only 
a few remnants of tapering bastions, loop-holes and battlements are 
available, but their value lies in providing us with an idea of the 
military architecture of the Khaljis. 
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The Tdghluq Period (1320-1413). 

Under the Tughluqs the Indo-Islamie architecture entered a- 
new and austere phase partly because of a general aversion to the- 
extravagances of the Khaljis and partly due to financial and other 
difficulties such as the dearth of skilled artisans consequent on 
the forcible transfer of the population of Delhi to Daulatabad in 
the Deccan in the reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq (1325-51). Rich 
ornamentation and elaboration of details that characterized the 
Khalji monuments gave place to severe and puritanical simplicity 
under the Tughluqs. Red sandstone and marble which had a pleasing 
effect were almost discarded. and substituted by rubble and plaster; 
walls began to be built monotonously bare and the sense of aerial 
spaciousness, which to some extent compensates for the absence of 
decoration, became almost extinct. Other typical features of the 
Tughluq architecture were battered walls, squinch arches, battle- 
mented neckings and crestings and multiplicity of small domes. 
But this style was not entirely devoid of virtues : its vigour 1 and 
straight forwardness, its purposefulness, its intersecting vaulting and, 
above all, its readiness to adapt old structural features to its re¬ 
quirements (as it is evident from its multi-domed roofing and tapering 
buttresses at the quoins), are the landmarks in the domain of Indo- 
Islamic architecture. Of the chief monuments of the Tughluq 
period (1320-1413) in Delhi the fort of Tughlaqabad and the 
tomb of Tughluq Shah (pi. XXXIX) are assigned to Ghaya- 
su’d-Din Tughluq Shah I (1321-25), the fortress of ‘Adilabad, an 
outwork of the city of Tughlaqabad, and the city of Jahanpanah to- 
Muhammad bin Tughluq (1325-51), and the Kotla Plruz Shah with 
its Jarni 1 Masjid, the Hauz Khas group of jnonuments including the 
college and tomb, etc., to Firuz Shah. Tughluq (1351-88). Whereas- 
the cyclopean walls and colossal bastions of the Tughlaqabad fort 
give an idea of its sturdy vigour and melancholy but impressive 
grandeur, the later Tughluq buildings at the Hauz Khas, etc., are 
staid, work-a-day structures showing also a pleasing combination of 
Hindu columns and Muslim arch. The Kotla provides us with certain 
important features of the military architecture of the Tughluq 
period, viz., the machicoulis,- which for the first time appeared in 
India then, and the absence of berms or galleries leading to the 
double lines of loop-holes. Another monument of considerable 
architectural interest, is the tomb of Khan-i-Jahan Tilanganl, the 
prime minister of Piruz Shah Tughluq, who died in 1368. It stands, 
near the Kali or Sanjar Masjid in the locality of Nizamuddin. In 
general form, it resembles the Dome of the Rock at Jersualem, for, 
unlike other tombs of that period, its mortuary-chamber is not- 
square but octagonal, covered by a single dome and surrounded. 
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by a low arched -verandah. Its importance lies in the fact that, 
being of a novel type, it served as a model for the tombs of the 
Sayyid and Afghan kings in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The Sayyid Period (1414-44) 

During the Tughluq period mutual reaction harl brought about 
a great change in the ideals of Muslim and Hindu artisans, and 
their style had become more or less laboured and self-conscious. 
Animation did return under the Sayyid and Lodi kings, hut it 
could not effectively remove the deadening effect of the Tughluq 
period. For the royal tombs of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies the tomb of Khan-i-Jahan Tilangani at Delhi served as a 
Standard pattern, but the tombs of the Sayyid kings, Mubarak Shah 
(1421-34) and Muhammad Shah (1434-44), present marked improve¬ 
ments on it: the main domes of the latter have been raised higher 
than the one of Tilanganis, pinnacles provided at the angles of 
the polygonal drum, and the height of the verandah, which in Man- 
gam's tomb looked too low and disproportionate, was increased, 
replacing the low subsidiary domes of the model tomb by graceful 
pillared kiosks. Other distinctive characteristics of the Sayyid style 
were enamelled tile-decoration, incised plaster-ornament, lotus- 
finials and certain other Hindu and quasi-Hindu motifs which deve¬ 
loped further under the Lodis. 

The Lodi Period (1451-1526) 

The tomb of Sikandar Shah Lodi, which is believed to have been 
built in 1517-18, is decorated with enamelled tiles of various colours, 
and its most important structural feature is the double dome which 
subsequently played an important role in the evolution ofMughul 
style. This architectural invention, designed to preserve the sym¬ 
metry and relative proportions of the body of the building, owes 
its probable origin to Syria from where it came to India through 
Iraq and Persia. The monument in which it appeared for the first 
time is the tomb of Shihabu’d-Din Taj Khan (1501), locally called 
Bagh-i-‘Alam-ka-Gumbad, and it was repeated a few years later 
in the tomb of Sikandar Lodi which, by virtue of the spaciousness 
and quasi-ornamental appearance of its enclosure, is rightly regarded 
as a link between the fortified and austere tombs of the Tughluqs 
and the well-planned gardens of the Mughuls. The best specimen 
of the Lodi style is the Moth-ki-Masjid built by Miyan Bhoiya, the 
prime minister of Sultan Sikandar Shah (1489-1517). It is the 
largest mosque of that age, and its storeyed towers at the rear- 
corners are decidedly more suitable adjuncts than the usual slender 
minarets available elsewhere. Its domes are better spaced; its 
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arched, openings are of finer proportions, and the combination of 
white marble, coloured tiling and red sandstone used in its construc¬ 
tion is particularly happy. 

PKOVINCIAL STYLES 

The provincial styles of Indo-Muslim architecture sprang up 
between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries with distinctive 
characteristics of their own in the lesser political centres, such 
as Multan, Bengal, Gujarat, Malwa, Jaunpur, Kashmir and the 
Deccan. The last-named is of special importance, for with the dis¬ 
ruption of the mighty Bahmanl kingdom of the Deccan five indepen¬ 
dent principalities were established, the structural achievements of which 
were so varied and extensive that they also require a detailed study. 

Multan style (ninth-sixteenth centuries) 

At Multan there are five monuments of pre-Mughul times, 
but all of them have been reconstructed and modernized. Of them, 
the tombs of the famous saint Shah Bahaul-Haq and Shamsu'd-Din, 
built in the thirteenth century, are similar in design, comprising a 
square mortuary-chamber, with walls battering on the outside, and 
surmounted by a high octagon with a hemispherical dome above. 
The tomb of Shah Ruka-i-'Alam, the grandson of Shah BahauT-Haq, 
built in 1324, is not square hut octagonal, with engaged and tapering 
minarets buttressing the outer quoins. In surface-ornament and 
colour-effects it is superior to the Sayyid and Lodi tombs at Delhi, 
while, as compared with Shor Shah’s tomb at Sahsram, District 
Shahabad (Bihar), its design is more Persian in spirit, although 
many features of it are undoubtedly Indian. 

Bengal style (twelfth-sixteenth centuries) 

In Bengal, the most important structural features of pre-Muslim 
times were the curvilinear roof, commonly called Bengali roof, 
square and stunted brick pillars and slender stone columns, while 
their surface-decorations were generally carved and moulded. After 
the conquest of Bengal by Muhammad Bakhtiyar in 1198-99, 
the Muslims made use of these features and also introduced pointed 
arches con-tructed on the corbel-system, hut it is disappointing to 
find that, unlike northern India, the fusion of the two styles of 
construction in Bengal did not prove successful. A close examina¬ 
tion of the ruins of Gauj and Pandua reveals that the resulting school 
of architecture was deficient in correct imagination necessary to 
adapt the form to the size, with the result that the component parts of 
its buildings are often out of proportion, the form of its Bengali 
roof is less appropriate in brick or stone, and its surface-decoration 
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in relief work or enamelled tiles shows poverty of aesthetic percep¬ 
tion. The Dakhil Darwaza at Gam is no doubt an excellent specimen 
of what can be achieved in brick and terracotta and in which structural 
and decorative beauty has co-ordinated so well. The reliefs in 
the Gunmat mosque and Chhota Sona Masjid at Gaur were inspired 
by those in an older mosque, named Adina Masjid at Pandua, but 
the original model is far superior to its copy both technically and 
artistically. The mosque at Bagha is of no particular architectural 
pretension, but its interest lies in illustrating the gradual decadence 
of building-art in Bengal. 

Gujarat style (fourteenth-sixteenth centuries) 

The indigenous style of western India at the time of the conquest 
of Gujarat in 1297 by ‘Alau’d-DIn Khalji was characterized by a 
breadth and spaciousness combined with a chaste and graceful 
elegance. The Khalji style being then at its zenith, the craftsmen 
who came from Delhi to Gujarat introduced that sense for symmetry 
and proportion which had been the distinctive feature of the imperial 
architecture of Delhi and helped to evolve a new school of Gujarati 
art of building. Though virtually founded early in the fourteenth 
century, the Gujarati architecture did not make much headway until 
the independence of Ahmad Shah I (1411-42), to whom is assigned the 
foundation of the city of Ahmadabad, the construction of the forts of 
Songarh Dohad and Ahmadnagar and several other buildings, chief of 
which are the Tin Darwaza and the Jami‘ Masjid at Ahmadabad. 
The architectural importance of the Tin Darwaza lies in the perfect 
proportions and delicate framing of its archways set off against the 
ornamented buttresses, while the Jami‘ Masjid is rightly prized for 
its well-proportioned stately arches, its well-arranged domes built 
on the Hindu corbel-system, its minars blended harmoniously with 
the design, its elegant carved mouldings and string-courses, its 
shapely battlements, its traceried windows and its exquisite ara¬ 
besques. But the Gujarati style actually reached its highest perfection 
during the reign of Mahmud Begarha (1458-1511) who founded the 
cities of Mustafabad, Mahmudabad and Muhammadabad and erected 
numerous buildings of considerable architectural interest. His 
mosques at Champanir including the Jami‘ Masjid are second to none 
in the east in so far as perfection of detail and decorative beauty are 
concerned, the only defect in them being that their minarets are 
rather cumbrous in relation to the rest of the structure. In Gujarat, 
unlike other places in India, the trabeate system was so deep-rooted 
that it could not make way for the arcuate and the builders, therefore, 
followed their old methods in constructing even the tombs except 
that they used structural domes instead of the older corbelled roofs. 
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These features are noticeable in the tombs of the fifteenth century,, 
viz., the tomb of Mahmud Begarha at Sarkhej, the Bauza of Sayyid 
Usman at Ahmadabid, and the Maqbara of Bibi Aohut Kukl. There 
are, however, a few tombs in which arch and vault have been used, 
e.g., the tombs of Shah ‘Alam and Mubarak Sayyid at Mahmudabad, 
but owing to the builders’ ignorance of arcuate construction they 
lack the desired sublimity and grandeur evidenced in the tombs of 
northern India and the Deccan. The mosque of Sldi Sayyid at 
Ahmadabad, built about 1514, possesses elegant perforated screens, 
a common feature of decoration in all the architecture of Gujarat. In 
it the palm and parasite-motif has been treated so artistically and' 
aesthetically that it can successfully compete with the applied art of 
any other country. The impressive step-wells built by Bal Harlr in 
1499-1500 are a matchless production of Gujarat designed on the 
same lines as the older step-wells of the Hindus. 


Malwa STEYL (FOURTEENTH-SIXTEENTH centuries) 

Unlike Gujarat, Malwa possessed no particular style of archi¬ 
tecture vigourous enough to impress its Muslim conquerors at th& 
close of the fourteenth century and so the new-comers had to look 
for their structural inspiration, to Delhi; hence the marked influ¬ 
ence of the early and late Tughluq styles as well as of the Sayyid 
and Lodi architecture on the buildings of Dhar and Mandu. At 
these places the battering walls and pointed arch with spear-head 
fringe of the early Tughluqs, the arch-lintel bracket of Eruz Shah 
Tughluq, the dome and pyramidal roof of the Lodis, etc.:, are clearly 
noticeable. But tbe Delhi craftsmen commissioned to erect buildings, 
in Malwa did not fail to make use of the indigenous elements and. 
motifs and this fusion brought about a new school of architecture in 
which, besides the features detailed above, one comes across the 
clever devices of combining the two structural systems of the arch 
with the pillar and beam, high flights of steps leading to the entrances- 
of buildings erected on high plinths, and colour-ornaments of en¬ 
caustic tiles and glazed stones of various colours. 

The Malwa style has three phases. In the first phase, which 
began about the year 1401, we see the temples at Dhar and Mandu 
converted into mosques, but in so doing the Malwa artisans, unlike 
those at Delhi, introduced into the structure a sufficient amount 
of new work so as to produce a homogeneous whole. Instances of 
such skilful adjustments can be found in the pillars and arches of the 
outer portions of the Lat-kl-Masjid at Dhar and the mosque of Malik. 
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Mughis at Mandu (pi. XLVII), the latter being the finest and the most 
typical of its kind. The second or the classical phase begins with the 
transfer of the capital from Dhar to Mandu and represents buildings 
■of an original character, sober and massive. Among the most interest¬ 
ing buildings of this period were the Jami‘ Masjid and the Hindola 
Mahal or the darbar hall at Mandu, the former being planned and 
commenced by the Gkurid king Hushang Shah (1405-35) but complet¬ 
ed by Sultan Mahmud Khalji (1436-69). The mosque is approached 
by a noble flight of steps and its entrance-hall bears traces of exquisi¬ 
tely-coloured borders and panels in glazed tiles. In its construction 
the builders cared more for its colourful ornamentation than for 
its sound structure and, as a whole, the building shows a change in the 
building-art probably owing to the replacement of the Ghurid 
dynasty (1392-1436) "by the Khaljis (1436-1531). The third phase 
came during the reign of the Khaljis in Malwa when a fanciful type of 
buildings began to be commonly set up ; its luxurious effects are 
visible in the pavilions, kiosks, pillared courts, balconied turrets and 
■colonnaded terraces built by Ghayasu'd-l)In Khalji (1469-1500) to¬ 
wards the close of the fifteenth century. The Jahaz Malial, probably 
built by Mahmud Khalji I (1436-69), represents this last phase. Well- 
situated as it is, it does not possess that ponderous walling or that 
appearance of stolid dignity which characterize the incongruously 
bulky structure of the Hmdola Mahal noticed above; on the other 
hand, the brightly-coloured glaze of its friezes, open pavilions, light 
kiosks overhanging balconies—all reflected in the still waters of the 
lake—impart to it a very lively and entertaining appearance. At 
Chanderi (now in the Gwalior State), there is a group of five monu- 
meuts wherein there are indications of an infiltration of the Gujarat 
style probably due to the recruitment of artisans from Akmadabad 
for their construction. The Kushk Mahal of Sultan Mahmud I 
of Malwa, built about 1445, is a specimen of the Malwa style at 
its most vigorous stage, while in the Jami‘ Masjid at Chanderi 
the external influence is noticeable iu the convoluted brackets 
supporting the eaves along with the Malwa characteristics displayed 
by the three stilted domes over the prayer-chamber and by the arches 
in the fajade. The palace of Baz Bahadur with Rupmatl’s pavilion 
on the hill is pleasing in design and sincere in purpose, but it displays 
signs of the loss of the original dynamic energy of the Mandu school 
of architecture. The monuments at Magaur and Jalor (Jodhpur 
State) evince strong influence of Gujarati style in possessing sharply- 
tapering minarets, high narrow archway, clerestory gallery under 
the central dome, etc. These characteristic features are found in 
the mosque of Shams Khan at Nagaur built in the fifteenth century 
as well as in the mosque of Muzaffar Shah II (1511-26) and the 
Topkhiina Masjid in the fort at Jalor. 
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Shubqi OB Jaunpur STYLE (foURTEENTH-EI FTEENTH 
CENTURIRS) 

Jaunpur was founded by Firuz Shah Tughluq in. 1359-60, but 
its architectural history virtually begins with its independence 
under Khwaja-i-Jahan in 1394. Replete as Jaunpur was with fine 
monuments of the Sharqi kings, they suffered terribly at the hands 
of Sikandar Lodi (1489-1517) after his victory over Husain Shah 
in 1495. The few buildings founded in the fourteenth century which 
escaped destruction are the mosque and fort of Ibrahim Kaib Barbak 
(built respectively in 1376 and 1377), the Atala Masjid (erected by 
Khwaja Kamil Khan in 1378 and completed by Ibrahim Shah 
Sharqi in 1408), the Lai Darwaza Masjid (set up by Mahmud Shah— 
1440-56), and the Jami‘ Masjid of Husain Shah (1458-79). On 
plan the Atala Masjid is exactly like mo3t Indian mosques and 
closely resembles the mosques of the Tughluqs in certain aspects, 
such as the domes over the prayer-chamber, the shapely tapering 
minarets, the hmgura -cornices and string-courses. It differs from 
them in being more ornate and in possessing the propylon-screen 
which are a distinctive feature of the Sharqi style. The style of 
the Lai Darwaza Masjid and the Atala Masjid is more markedly Hindu 
and the tradition that their architects were Hindus is probably 
correct. The Jami‘ Masjid of Husain Shah (pi. XLVHI) is decidedly 
an improvement on its predecessors in respect of the general planning 
and disposition of its parts. Notwithstanding its close resemblance 
to the Atala Masjid, its domed liwam, is more noble and imposing and 
its vaulted wings are better conceived. But like others the Jami‘ 
Masjid also has the usual defects of the Jaunpur school that in 
general it lacks rhythm and its propylon which towers abrupt above 
seems to be an incongruous adjunct, structurally or artistically, 
to the rest of the monument. 


Deccan styles 

Unlike other Muslim rulers of India, the Deccan overlords largely 
ignored the indigenous art of building prevalent in their dominion 
with the result that the Deccan style is of a regional character 
consisting of the distinctive characteristics of the imperial build¬ 
ings at Delhi and those of the famous monuments of Persia. The 
buildings of the early period (1294-1347), viz., the Jarni 1 Masjid 
at Daulatabad and the Deval mosque at Bodhan, are of no architec¬ 
tural interest and being merely an adaptation of the Hindu temples 
to suit their new purpose they cannot be supposed to have any 
notable bearing on the building-art of the Deccan. 
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Bahmanl style (1347-1527) 

In 1347 the Bahmanl dynasty was established and from that date 
to the beginning of the fifteenth century the Bahmanis drew their 
inspiration largely from the imperial architecture of Delhi, and in 
this respect the forcible transportation of artisans from Delhi to 
Daulatabad in the reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq (1325-51) 
played an important part in the evolution of the Deccan architecture. 
But the Bahmanl kings being great patrons of arts and sciences, 
their court did not fail to attract eminent scholars and. expert techni¬ 
cians of other countries, and it was on this account that in the fifteenth 
century their military architecture is found much influenced by 
Europe and their civil architecture by Persia. During that period 
a great number of forts were built at Daulatabad, Gawilgarh, Narnala, 
Parenda, Maldrug, Gulbarga, Bldar, Warangal, Golconda, etc., of 
which the most remarkable perhaps are those at Bidar and Parenda, 
their scarp-walls, strengthened by bastions and provided with 
loop-holes, battlements and projecting galleries coupled with other 
structural arrangements of military nature, being very similar to 
those available in the military architecture of medieval Europe. 
Among the chief civil structures of Persian nature built in the fifteenth 
century mention may be made of the Jami‘ Masjid at Gulbarga, 
the Chand Minar at Daulatabad and the Madrasa or college of 
Mahmud Gawan at Bldar. 

The Bahmanl kings established their capital first at Gulbarga 
and afterwards at Bldar; hence the richness of those places in 
beautiful buildings of that period. At Gulbarga, there are two 
groups of royal tombs which in their general form and plan are very 
much alike, but their detailed features are expressive of the various 
phases of the Decoau architecture. The tomb of Hasan, tbe founder 
of the Bahmanl dynasty (1347-58), is typical of the Tughluq style 
in having battering walls and low domes, fluted turrets, tall narrow 
doorways and band of blue enamel tiles below the dome, while the 
tombs of Ghayasu’d-Din (d. 1397) and Taju’d-Din Firuz (1397-1422) 
reveal the steady growth of Hindu influence in their carvings, 
polished stone pilasters, eaves and brackets and of Persian ornament 
in the bright plaster and painted decorations of the interior resembl¬ 
ing those traceable in the contemporary tombs of the Sayyid and 
Lodi longs at Delhi. The Jami‘ Masjid of Muhammad Shah Bahmanl 
(1358-75) at Gulbarga has two salient features. The broad squat 
arch, which is a characteristic of the Deccan style, was first used 
here, while the courtyard which is usually open to the sky is here 
covered by sixtythree small domes carried on arched bays. 

Like Gulbarga, Bidar also has two groups of royal tombs : one of 
the later Bahmanl kings and the other of the Barid Shahis. The 
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former, though larger in proportions and more embellished -with 
arched recesses or screened windows, are similar to those at Gulbarga. 
The finest tomb of this group is that of Ahmad Shah VaE (1422-36) 
ornamented with coloured paintings in the Persian style and adorned 
with inscriptions artistically executed in gold on a blue surface. 
The Jami‘ Masjid and Sola Khamba Masjid at Bldar are unaffected 
in style and in them one notices the usual plan of the mosque as 
having an open courtyard, pillared prayer-chamber and nave covered 
by a dome. The Madrasa of Mahmud Gawan, the learned Persian 
minister of Muhammad Shah III (1463-82), resembles the stately 
university-buildings in Persia and its facade is exquisitely overlaid 
with patterns of glazed tiles. 

Mil Skate or Bljapur style (1490-1686) 

The Persian influence which made its appearance and also sub¬ 
stantially developed in the time of the Bahmanls (1347-1527) became 
more and more marked in the reigns of their successors, viz., the ‘Imad 
Shahis of Berar (1490-1574), the Barld Shahis of Bldar (1487-1619), 
the 'Adil Shahis of Bljapur (1490-1686), the Nizam Shahis of 
Ahmadnagar (1490-1633) and the Qutb Shahis of Goleonda (1512- 
1687). The magnifieient monuments at Bljapur, however, show a 
steady decline of this foreign influence and the consequential revival 
of Indian artistry. The Rauza or tomb of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I 
(1534-58) is the most ornate and most perfect of its kind. In his 
mosque nearby the skilful disposition of the arches has provided a 
subtle variety in the voids while its tall mmar -like turrets and beauti¬ 
ful bulbous dome on the battlemented upper storey contribute much 
to its grace and general appearance. The Gol Gumbaz at Bljapur 
(pi. XLVI) is the tomb of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah (1627-57), a con¬ 
temporary of Emperor Shah Jahan. Tradition asserts that Muham¬ 
mad ‘Adil Shah found it impossible to conceive a design for his 
mausoleum better than that of the Rauza of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 
noticed above and so he decided to excel it in size ; hence its being 
one of the largest buildings in India. It is a walled enclosure and 
comprises a mausoleum, a mosque, a nagqdrkhdna or drum-house, a 
dharma-Sala or rest-house, a gateway and other necessary structures 
associa ted with a royal tomb. It was commenced during the latter part 
of the reign of its founder who did not live long enough to see its comple¬ 
tion. It is cubical from outside .with a tower at each angle and a large 
plastered hemispherical dome above built of horizontal courses of brick 
in mortar. The big dome is like a homogeneous inverted bowl of con¬ 
crete reinforced with bricks. Among its subsidiary forms, the shapely 
projecting cornice, closely set brackets, massive but graceful merlons 
breaking the skyline, shallow arches in each face of the main wall and 




the larger archway in the centre, etc., deserve special notice. The 
method of supporting the dome by a combination of intersecting 
arches was not known to the dome-builders of India then, and its 
first appearance in the Gol Gumbaz gives great credit to the Bijapur 
artisans. 


Faruqi or Khandesh style (1382-1601) 

Khandesh, situated in the north-west of the Deccan, was ruled by 
the Faruqi Khans for about 219 years (1382-1601). It had no in¬ 
dependent style of its own but drew its architectural inspiration 
from Gujarat and Mahva. One of the tombs at Thalner bearing an 
inscription of Miran Mubarak is much similar to that of Hushang 
Shah at Mandu except that the former has wider spaciug of the 
doors and windows, emphasizes the parapet over the dripstones 
and elevates the dome by means of an octagonal drum with stilted 
sides. The Jami ‘Masjid, built by ‘Adil Shah IV (Baja ‘Alt Khan) 
in 1578 at Burhanpur, has fifteen pointed arches in the facade 
flanked by two tall minarets—a feature borrowed from the later 
mosques of Gujarat. The closed variety of the fajade of the 
Bibl-ld-Masjid at Burhanpur and its large central archway between 
[substantial minarets owe their origin to a particular type of mosques at 
Ahmadabad, but the originality of the Khandesh style mainly lies 
:in the construction of the minarets the upper portions of which 
have oriel windows provided with projecting balconies and the 
top of which is crowned by a spherical cupola. 

Band Shakl or Late Bidar style (1487-1619) 

Under the Band Shahis of Bidar the tomb-architecture of the 
Deccan developed considerably and the finest specimen of it is the 
tomb of ‘All Band (1542-79) which, though simple in design, is 
Persian in feeling. Unlike the closed tombs of the previous dynasty, 
it is an open structure with an archway in each of its four sides. 
Its dome is bulbous and besides coloured tilework its inscriptional 
■decoration is very artistic. 

Qutb Shakl or Golconda style (1512-1687) 

Being equally rich and powerful the Qutb Shahi kings of Golconda 
(1512-1687) were not behind other provincial rulers in adorning 
their state with palatial buildings which comprised residential houses 
(now in ruins) in the once-fortified city of Golconda, elegant tombs, 
magnificient mosques and stately memorials. Their tombs show 
.a marked increase in the use of involuted moulded patterns, fanciful 
finials and purposeless battlements, while their domes have become 
of a full-blown bulbous character with the addition of a massive 
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calyx-formation at the base. Here the dome is not double as is noticed' 
in the Hughul monuments of northern India but the mortuary- 
chamber under it is covered with a carved ceiling leaving the rest- 
of the dome a great void. The tombs of Muhammad Quli Qutb' 
Shah (1580-1612) and ‘Abdullah Qutb Shah (1626-72) are of special 
architectural interest, the latter being double-storeyed with a hanging 
balcony elaborated with perforated panels, merlons and a number of 
pinnacles. The Qutb Shahi mosque-architecture of the seventeenth 
century is represented at Hyderabad by the magnificent Jarm 6 ' 
Masjid, the Mecca Masjid and the Mushirabad Masjid as well as¬ 
hy a small well-finished mosque, known as the Toll Masjid. Of 
all the monuments, however, the best specimen of the Qutb Shahi' 
style is a triumphal archway, called the Char Minara (or Four Pillars),, 
built in 1591. It is of the same position and appearance as the- 
Tin Darwaza at Ahmadabad and its entire composition together 
with its graceful minara displays vigour and inventiveness. 

Phases ox Kashmir architecture 
The Kashmir architecture has three phases : the first represents- 
the stone edifices of the Buddhist-Hindu period during the first 
millennium with which we are not concerned here, the second the 
wooden architecture under the Muslims in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries and the third the Mughul style of stone architec¬ 
ture during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Although 
there are indications of the indigenous wood architecture of Kashmir- 
dating as far back as the first millennium, very few wooden monu¬ 
ments even of the early Muslim period have survived the ravages 
of fire which has been making a great havoc with such inflammable 
structures at frequent intervals. The superabundance of service¬ 
able timber and tbe comparative scarcity of stone in the Kashmir 
valley are responsible for the indigenous exquisite workmanship in 
wood. The bridges built over the river Jhelum at Srinagar on the- 
cantilever principle display the age-old simple method of log con¬ 
struction, while in the residential houses of a better type the logs are 
found squared with the spaces between each course filled with brick¬ 
work or glazed tiles. In short the Kashmir buildings mostly do not 
possess struts, trusses and other devices to produce lateral rigidity, 
as the keynote of their construction is to secure a deadweight bearing 
downwards Hire what one comes across in the stone temples of 
ancient times. The Muslim tombs and mosques in Kashmir have 
certain common features: they have a lower cubical hall or chamber 
and a pyrammidal roof often in tiers with a slender spire above, the- 
only main difference being in the latter’s possessing also a square- 
open pavilion which serves as a minor or mazina for the muazzin 
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to call to prayers. The two-storeyed mosque of Shah Hainadan at 
Srinagar is a typical specimen of the wooden architecture. It is 
square on plan and has a pyramidal roof over which is the mazina 
surmounted by the steeple with its pinnacle. Its tapering eight¬ 
sided pillars with foliated bases and capitals, its arched and recessed 
niihrdb, its panelled walls and painted ceiling are expressive of its 
artistic treatment. The Jami‘ Mas]id at Srinagar is the best archi¬ 
tectural achievement in wood of the fifteenth century, hounded 
by King Sikandar Butshikan (1393-91) and enlarged by his son, 
Zainu’l-‘Abidin (1420-70), its interior is rich in timberwork which, 
though traditionally known to have been damaged by fire thrice, 
was reconstructed after the original by Emperor 

Aurangzeb (1658-1707) and again renovated a few years ago without 

altering its original features. In conception it is of the orthodox 
mosque plan comprising, as usual, a courtyard surrounded by an 
arched arcade, a beautiful nave and a pyramidal roof and steeple. 
Its elegance lies chiefly in its pillared aisles and cloisters as well 
as in its nave displaying the qualities of breadth and spaciousness. 
Among the instances of adopting the Hindu remains to Muslim use 
mention may he made of the tomb of Zainu’l-‘Abidin’s mother at 
Srinagar with a cluster of five cupolas, zidrat (or tomb) of Pir Haji 
Muhammad Sahib at Srinagar, rauza and mosque of Madani in the 
suburb of Zadibal and the Jami‘ Masjid at Pampur. In these con¬ 
verted monuments the use of brick and glazed tile is suggestive of 

Persian influence which, however, could not appreciably overpower 
the firmly-established timber-tradition of Kashmir. The art of 
stone building was revived here by the Mughuls in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries as is evident from the fort of Hari Parbat- 
constructed by the Emperor Akbar (1556-1605), the Patthar Masjid 
(or stone mosque) built by Empress Nur Jahan in 1623 and the 
mosque of Akhun Mulla Shah erected in 1649—all executed in the 
grey limestone of Kashmir. Stately and dignified as the citadel 
is, Akbar is reported to have imported Indian master-builders for 
its construction as the Kashmiri craftsmen were deficient in the 
art of brick and stone building. The two above-mentioned mosques 
are remarkable for the simplicity of their surface-treatment without 
the slightest approach to being aggressive, while the graceful curves- 
in the archways of the latter are artistic and pleasing. Finally, 
mention may he made of the sumptuous pleasances or summer- 
resorts such as the Pari Mahal (or Fairy Palace) overlooking the Dal 
lake and the Baradari in the Shalamar Garden, erected by the 
Mughul emperors. Architecturally they are of no particular signifi¬ 
cance, hut the latter may be rightly proud of the pleasing propor¬ 
tions of its various parts and of the happy arrangement of its black 
stone pillars and ornamented brackets. 
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MUGHUL ARCHITECTURE 

With the establishment of the Mughul empire in India in 1526 
dawned a new era of architecture. Of all the figures that move 
across the pages of Indian history Babur, the founder of the Mughul 
dynasty (1526-30). was one of the most dynamic, for, besides being 
a great general, he was a great patron of art and learning and never 
failed to appreciate the beautiful in its widest sense. His memorable 
Memoirs speak of a good many ornamental gardens, pleasances, 
mosques and wells constructed under his orders in the short course 
of his reign, but unfortunately only a few of them have escaped the 
ravages of time. After a brief and much disturbed reign of 10 
years his son, Humayun, was driven out of India in 1540 by an 
Afghan usurper, Sher Shah Sur (1540-45), to spend about 15 years 
in exile and died soon after the reconquest of his lost throne of Delhi 
in 1555; hence his structural contributions are of no greater consequ¬ 
ence than those of his imperial father. In fact, the florid Mughul 
architecture known, for its surpassing exuberance and perfection in 
details did not take concrete form until AJkbar’s reign (1556-1605), 
and for the sake of convenience it may be taken to resolve itself into 
three main phases, viz., Early Mughul relating to the buildings 
principally constructed of red sandstone during the reigns of Akbar 
(1556-1605) and his son Jahangir (1605-27), Late Mughul or Shah 
Jahan’s period (1627-58) when white marble was extensively used 
to suit the fastidious taste of that monarch and the art of construc¬ 
tion reached its zenith, and Later Mughul when decadence set in 
during the reigns of Aurangzib (1658-1707) and his successors down 
to Bahadur Shah II (1837-57). But before taking it up at some 
length it is desirable to sketch in a few words the Surl style noticed 
.above, which had a short-lived glory of only fifteen years (1540-55) 
during the reigns of Sher Shah and his successors Islam Shah and 
others. 


The Sub! style (1540-55) 

The Surl architecture begins in great sobriety and elegance and 
•ends in exuberance of decoration and, on account of its close simi¬ 
larity with the Earlv Mughul style of Akbar, scholars are inclined 
to think that the history of Mughul architecture really begins 
with Sher Shah’s monuments. The most perfect of Sher Shah’s 
buildings is his mosque (pi. XL) built in 1541 in the Purana Qila' 
at Delhi. It is one bay deep with five openings in front through 
pointed arches of Tudor form and the prayer-chamber including 
the mihrabs embellished in good taste. The brackets are of the 
type used by Akbar in his fort at Agra and the pendentines below 
the dome are very impressive. The tomb of Sher Shah at Sahsram, 
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in District Shahabad, Bihar (circa 1540), called a masterpiece of 
architecture, resembles the tomb of Muhammad Ghaus to a con¬ 
siderable extent and is a happy improvement on a Lodi tomb of 
octagonal type. In style it is severe and simple. Its bold octagonal 
pavilions at the four corners of the terrace, its magnificent central 
dome, its small bracketed kiosks designed to break pleasingly the 
outline, its octagonal kiosks artistically placed round the dome with 
a view to relieve the monotony of the composition without impairing 
its solidity or solemnity and, above all, its unrivalled setting in the 
entire unique composition are expressive of the most imaginative archi¬ 
tectural conceptions of that age. In regard to the mosques in general 
of that period, the facades were more ornamental than those of the 
Tughluqs; inscriptional decorations were richer and more artistic; 
small kiosks supported by richly-bracketed pillars graced the corners 
in place of minarets ; the prayer-chamber was oblong with a central 
dome above; and the pendentives were more elaborate in detail 
than the arches. 


Early Mughul style (1556-1627) 

To return, however, to the Mughul architecture. Leaving aside 
the few mosques of no distinctive architectural merit set up by 
Babur and Humayun during the formative years of the Mughul 
empire, the first monument of Early Mughul style is the tomb of 
Humayun (pi. XLI) which is rightly regarded as a landmark in the 
development of that architecture. It was built by Sharfu’n-Nisa. 
Begam, better known as Hajjl Begam, the devoted wife of Humayun,. 
in 1565-66, over the remains of her sovereign-lord and, by an irony 
of fate, it served as a model for the tomb of Mumtaz Mahal, wife of 
Shah Jahan, when the latter monarch wanted to create a noble 
memorial to his beloved queen, the lady of the Taj, in 1631. Its 
architect is said to have been a Persian, named Mlrak Mlrza Ghayas,, 
and this fact is amply borne out by a number of outstanding Persian 
conceptions in its construction. Eor instance, a dome of this parti¬ 
cular form, an arched alcove like this in the fajade, the interior 
arrangement of corridors and the complex of rooms exhibited 
in this tomb were until then foreign to India but known in Persia.. 
But that the mausoleum is a successful result of the blending of 
the Persian and Indian styles is apparent from several indigenous 
elements in its composition such as elegant kiosks with cupolas,, 
excellent stone masonry artistically combined with marble, etc. 
Although the grouping of the kiosks on the roof is not artistic, yet 
the interplay of its surfaces and planes, the proper distribution 
of the voids, the admirable blending of red sandstone and white 
marble as well as the graceful hut hold curves of the arches con¬ 
tribute greatly to the superb effect of the mausoleum as a whole. 
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Another monument, much of the same character, is the tomb of 
Atgah Khan, a minister of Akbar killed in 1862. Although smaller 
in dimension, the latter, built in 1566-67, is decidedly an improvement 
on its model inasmuch as the detailed treatment of its fagade with 
inlaid coloured marbles and its low relief-carvings are superior to 
those in the former. 

An indefatigable builder as Akbar was, there are scores of build¬ 
ings to bis credit at Agra, Allahabad and elsewhere and more parti¬ 
cularly at his newly-founded capital of Fatehpur Sikri, 24 miles 
from Agra, but it is not possible to examine every one of them 
critically in these pages. Unlike most Muslim rulers of India 
including the Mughul emperors, Akbar’s braiding policy was to 
encourage the indigenous systems of construction and to borrow 
those of other countries only when the former proved ineffective. 
His buildings are mostly of red sandstone easily procurable, with 
insertions of white marble here and there' for the sake of emphasis. 
His architecture was of the trabeate order but the use of the Tudor 
arch in decorating his arcades tends to suggest that his style was 
arcuate and trabeate almost equally. The domes were usually 
hollow like those of the Lodi period, the pillar-shafts often many- 
sided and the capitals invariably in the form of brackets. His 
ornamental devices consisted of carvings of bold inlay-work, pierced 
traceries, etc., while the interior walls and ceilings were artistically 
painted in gold and colours. 

At Katehpur Sikri there is a great complex of magnificent resi' 
dential, official and religious buildings that amply speak of the 
most spectacular structural achievements of Akbar. The archi¬ 
tecture of Tatehpur Sikri is in every respect a matured style. The 
Jami‘ Masjid (pi. XLII) with its ornate Central prayer-chamber, 
spacious courtyard surrounded by arched cloisters and entered by 
majestic gateways is second to none in India. It is more arcuate 
in structure than the secular buildings which are mainly trabeate. 
In its spacious court stand the tombs of Shaikh Salim Chishtl and 
his grandson, Islam Khan. The former, which on account of its 
beauty, elegance and exquisite workmanship is rightly regarded 
as a gem set in a ring of sandstone, is of white marble with its pierced 
tracery of excellent geometric patterns and a deep cornice of marble 
supported by fantastic serpentine brackets like those found 
in the temples of Gujarat, but the latter, which is soberer and in 
excellent taste, has been eclipsed by its surroundings. The palace 
of Jodh Bal is complete in its design and arrangements and its carved 
decoration, the general form of its niches and brackets being similar 
to those found in the temple-architecture of western -India, it has 
been thought that the craftsmen responsible for this work were 
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•probably brought from Gujarat. Among the official edifices at 
Fatehpur Slkri the Dlwan-i-Khas is the most distinctive. Although 
not dissimilar to the other secular buildings externally, the Dlwan-i- 
Khas possesses unique interior arrangements in having a massive 
central column exquisitely carved with its expanding capital sup¬ 
porting a circular stone platform from which bridge-like passages 
radiate right up to the hanging galleries. Among the richest and 
most ornate buildings erected by Akbar at Fatehpur Srkri mention 
may be made of the Turkish Sultana’s House and the so-called 
Birbal’s House which, though small, are exceedingly picturesque 
in outline and despite their profusely carved ornamentation they 
are without the slightest approach to being overdone or being in bad 
taste. The Agra Fort, bruit in 1565-73, is one of the most outstand¬ 
ing structural achievements of Akbar who displayed in it an ori¬ 
ginality and spontaneity of a new era of architecture. It is impor¬ 
tant not only in providing us with the military architecture of the 
Early Mughuls but in proving that aesthetic taste and artistic feel¬ 
ing of its builders had been brought to bear all along on the con¬ 
struction of even such rough elements of a fortress as battlements, 
embrasures, machicolations, string-courses, etc. 

The reign of Jahangir (1605-27), although known for the development 
of fine arts and the introduction of a new school of miniature-painting 
under the royal patronage, is relatively uneventful in the field of 
architecture. The style of his construction is almost similar to 
that of his father, AJkbar, the only difference being that the former’s 
style of building shows signs of assuming a pretty, rather than a forceful, 
character. Among the garden-houses and other fabrics erected by 
Jahangir at Agra, Lahore and Kashmir, the three-storeyed tomb 
of Akbar, built 1613-14, stands most conspicuous, wherein a depar¬ 
ture has been made from the conventional domed structure then 
prevalent. Curious as its design is for a royal tomb, its idea seems 
to have been borrowed from some ancient Buddhist tihara, and 
Fergusson thinks that probably the original design provided a domi¬ 
cal chamber over the tomb-stone now exposed to the air and that 
without it the tomb presents the appearance of a pyramid, truncated 
and unmeaning. Its carvings are exquisite and paintings in gold 
and colours artistic. Its inlay-work, both geometric and floral, is 
bold but pleasing. Its minaTets are of a new type that had not 
been introduced in northern India until then, and the plan of its 
gardens suggests how cleverly the designs of this huge fabric and 
its vast gardens were worked out in order to produce a unified 
composition. 

Another interesting building which belongs to his reign is the 
tomb of Ttimadu’d-Daulah at Agra (pi. XLIII) built by his favourite 
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•wife, Nur Jahan, ia 1627-28 over the remains of her father, Mirza. 
Ghayas. Situated on. the left bank of the Jamna, it stands, like 
other Mughul tombs, on a raised platform in the midst of a walled 
garden and has a broad octagonal tower, rather squat in proportion,, 
at each of its angles. It really marks the stage of transition and. 
serves as a connecting link between the styles of Akbar and Shah. 
Jahan. So far, the inlaid decoration had been of a particular kind,, 
known as opus se&ile, but this monument marks the epoch when 
the art assumed the form of pietra dura which reached its 
perfection at the Taj in the reign of Shah Jahan (1627-58). It does 
not possess much ornamentation in relief and its inlaid work helps 
to subdue the undue brilliance of the chaste, white marble of which 
it is made. Being designed as the last resting place of a distinguished 
Persian nobleman, a strong Persian influence pervades the whole 
building as the familiar Persian motifs—rose-water vessels, grapes, 
wine-goblets, the cypress, etc.—tend to show. The delicate tracery 
of the pierced marble slabs of its windows and balcony resembles 
that of Shaikh Salim Chishti’s tomb at Patehpur SikrI and the entire 
expression of its style in its refined aspect seems to have been aimed 
at exquisite finish in disregard of its size. 

Up to 1614 when the main gate of Akbar’s tomb at Sikandara. 
was built, infinite varieties of mosaics of coloured marble, but few 
of inlay, are available, whereas in ‘Itimadu’d-Daulah’s tomb perfect 
specimens of both systems are present. In the reign of Shah Jahan. 
(1627-68) the mosaic disappears and is supplanted by inlay in pre¬ 
cious stones —pietra dura —which is wrongly supposed to have 
come to India from Florence. Although there were European artists- 
in the service of Emperors Jahangir and Shah Jahan, there is no 
definite evidence to show that they held responsible positions. The- 
only European artist of note employed by Shah Jahan was Austin 
de Bordeaux, a renegade French jeweller, who is reported to have 
worked at the throne-room in the Delhi Fort in executing the pietra 
dura work depicting Orpheus playing to the beasts and birds, while 
eminent artists from Shiraz, Turkey, Baghdad, Samarkand, Kanauj, 
etc., are mentioned to have held high posts and enjoyed royal favour. 
In fact, the Indian artists had a developed style of their own and 
they did not adopt any foreign process but did adapt it skilfully 
to their own requirements. 

ShIh Jahan’s style (1627-58) 

The reign of Emperor Shah Jahan (1627-58) is characterized by 
the introduction of a new style of building-art of exceptional ele¬ 
gance and splendour. In the annals of architecture in general m> 
greater and more sudden contrast is traceable than that which is. 
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■noticed, between the styles of Akbar and Shah Jahan, tbe former 
being robust and exuberant and tbe latter elegant and effeminate. 
Tbe monument wherein the contrast appears most marked is tbe 
Agra Fort where passing through the red sandstone palaces of Akbar 
and Jahangir one enters the Khas Mahal of Shah Jahan built of 
white marble in the typical elegant style of his period. A critical 
study of Shah Jahan’s buildings reveals a marked change in the arch 
which became multifoil, usually containing nine cusps, so that 
arcades of engrailed arches came to he the order of the day. His 
dome, which is of the Persian type, is bulbous hut high-drummed 
and constricted at its neck with the result that double-doming 
was generally considered necessary to conceal its hideous void 
below. His pillars have foliated bases, tapering shafts and voluted 
capitals and the introduction of double columns in some of his 
monuments has added much to their grace. He also built vaulted 
ceilings, Bengali pavilions and semi-circular arches with fine scroll¬ 
work in their spandrels. An artistic treatment of marble inlaid 
with semi-precious stones exquisitely blended in colour to represent 
the petals and curving tendrils of conventional flowers is a charac¬ 
teristic feature of his decorative art. His was an age of marble 
and so the. change of tenchnique in the plastic decoration of his. 
buildings was largely due to the textural quality of that stone which, 
on account of its delicate graining, had to be inlaid with semi-pre¬ 
cious coloured stones rather than treated conventionally like the 
red sandstone of Aibar’s structures. 

Like his grandfather Akbar, Shah Jahan was the author of numer¬ 
ous elegant buildings at Agra, Delhi, Lahore, Srinagar, Ajmer, etc., 
only a few of which are noticed here. 

Of all the structural feats of Shah Jahan, the Taj at Agra (pL 
XL IV) is the most perfect materialized vision of rare and silent 
beauty and ranks amongst the finest tombs of the world. It was 
built for his favourite wife, Arjumand Bantt Begam, better known 
as Mumtazu’z-ZamanI or Mumtaz Mahal, but he also was buried 
there iu 1666. The marble mausoleum was commenced in 1631 
and together with its appertenances—the mosqne on the west, 
the Jawab or Mihmankhana on the east, the main gateway on the 
south, the outer court and its cloisters—it was completed in 1653. 
A Persian epigraph recently discovered shows that it was designed 
by Usta Ahmad of Lahore and' so the belief of Austin de Bor¬ 
deaux or Geromino Veroneo having been the designers of the Taj 
falls to the ground. The dome was constructed hy IsmaTl Khan of 
Turkey, the inscriptions executed by Amanat Khan of Shiraz, 
and the superintendence of the entire construction was entrusted 
to Makramat Khan and Mir ‘Abdu’l Karim. The white marble 
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of which it is built came from the Makrana and Raiwala quarries 
in Jaipur State, the red sandstone from the neighbourhood of Agra 
and the jewels and precious stones with which it is inlaid from 
Persia and various other parts of the world. The designer of the Taj 
seems to have derived his inspiration from the above-mentioned 
tombs of Humayun and Khan-i-Khanan which it resembles 
in certain structural aspects specially in the arrangement of its 
interior compartments. Its general character of femininity apparent 
in its chaste appearance, plastic delicacy, pleasing contours, etc., 
is regarded as an intentional tribute to the lady of the Taj but, 
in fact, it was also the leading spirit of that period. Its domes 
are of two different types, the large central one being Persian, while 
the smaller ones, unconstricted at their base, Indian. The chaste 
white marble used in its construction possesses a natural quality 
of varying in tint and tone with the hard and soft lights to which 
it is exposed ; hence the peculiar grace and. loveliness of the Taj 
at all hours of the day and under all weather-conditions. 

The Moti Masjid (or Pearl mosque) in the Agra Port ranks high 
among the typical creations of Shah Jahan. Built of white 
marble in the course of seven years (1648-55), the mosque is second 
to no mosque in India in refinement, purity and elegance. Although 
constructed on a high stylobate, it does not look so grand from 
outside as the Jami‘ Masjid, Delhi, yet the moment one enters the 
main gateway the cumulative effect of the domed prayer-chamber in 
front with a spacious court surrounded by arched cloisters, all in marble, 
looks unsurpassingly impressive. It is remarkable for its engrailed 
arches shaded by a deep dripstone, groined vaults, well-proportioned 
arcades in the facade, graceful arched entrances and colonnaded 
cloisters, delicate kiosks over the parapet and, above all, for its 
high-drummed bulbous domes which impart to it a melodious, but 
impressive, elegance when viewed from a distance. 

In 1648 Shah Jahan transferred his capital from Agra to Delhi 
where he built a new city, called Shahjahanabad. In his new 
capital he erected the majestic Jami‘ Masjid and the magnificent 
Red Port which latter, being virtually the fortified residence of the 
Emperor, gives us an idea of the arrangements of a complete Mughul 
palace built on one uniform plan. Of all the buildings in it the 
Dlwan-i-Khas is the most highly ornamented and typical of the 
style in its opulent mood. It is larger and more richly embellished 
than his Dlwan-i-Khas in the Agra Port, though by no means so 
elegant in design. Engrailed arches supported on square marble 
piers divide it into fifteen bays. Its inlaid flowers on the piers, 
its elegant perforated tracery and its graceful multifoil arches picked 
out in gold and colours speak of the aesthetic taste of its builder. 
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The Jami‘ Masjid, Delhi, built in 16BO, stands on a lofty plinth 
so as to look imposing and graceful with its three gateways towering 
above the surroundings. It is bigger and more artistic than the 
Jami‘ Masjid, Agra, built in 1648 by Jahanara, the eldest 
daughter of Shah Jahan. Its chief structural peculiarities are 
its bold treatment in red sandstone inlaid with black and white 
marble which impart to it a pleasing appearance, the spaciousness 
of its court which magnifies its qualities of breadth and mass, its 
massive piers supporting engrailed arches, its tall minarets and elegant 
bulbous domes and, above all, its well-proportioned structural and 
decorative manipulations producing a happy effect of substance 
and void. 


Later Mughul style (1658-1858) 

■The accession of Emperor Aurangzlb (1658-1707) marks the 
decline of the Mughul architecture which, as stated above, had 
reached its perfection in the time of his father, Shah Jahan. This 
decadence was due not only to the political reasons that brought 
about a speedy downfall of the Mughul empire but to Aurangzlb’s 
indifference towards the art of building. The deterioration of 
taste is perceptible more and more as we study the later Mughul 
•or post-Shah Jahan monuments in chronological sequence. For 
instance, the tomb of the Emperor’s wife Rabi'a Dauiani, built 
in 1678 at Aurangabad (Deccan), shows clearly the decline in archi¬ 
tectural ideals for having been built on the concrete model of the 
Taj, it appears stiff and lifeless in comparison with it. The Bad- 
shahi Masjid at Lahore, built in 1674, does retain some of the strength, 
solidity and grace of the Mughul style of Shah Jahan’s period hut 
it lacks that fine touch of vitality, that aesthetic sense of proportion, 
that graceful play of surface and that sharp contrast of light and 
shade which generally characterized perfect buildings of Shah Jahan. 
The Moti Masjid or Pearl mosque (pi. XLV), built by Aurangzlb 
in the Delhi Port possesses a chaste well-ornamented interior, hut 
when studied as a whole it is not found free from defects, e.g., the 
contours of its three cupolas are too rounded and lack the usual 
suavity of form while the finials crowning the domes look apparently 
out of proportion. This decadence gradually increased and one 
notices with great disappointment the hideous productions of Bahadur 
Shah II, the last titular king of the Mughul dynasty (1837-57) in 
the Delhi Fort. 

OuDH STYLE (EIGHTEENTH-NINETEENTH CENTURIES) 

Before closing this chapter it seems desirable to say something 
about the architecture of the Oudh and Mysore dynasties as well. 
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In the early Nawab! style of Oudh, during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, over-elaboration of ornamental detail with a 
lack of restraint in its application is most marked while its later 
phase, ending in 1856, when the last Nawab of Lucknow was deposed 
by the British, shows the bastard style caused by the increasing 
influence of the quasi-European architecture of the nineteenth 
century. Instances of these may be seen in the great Imambara 
of Nawab Asafu’d-Daulah (1775-95) notable only for its grandiose 
proportions, the larger and smaller Ghhatar Manzils of Nawab 
Naslru’d-Dln Haidar (1827-37), the gateways of Sikandar Bagh 
and Qaisar Bagh of Nawab Wajid ‘Ali Shah (1847-56), etc., all of 
which consist of a debased Mughul frame-work largely embellished 
with inappropriate classical motifs. 

Mysore style (1760-99) 

The architecture of Mysore which lasted only for forty years 
(1760-99) was not influenced by European style but retained its 
traditional structural character in being rather feeble and less 
ornamental. The pavilion, known as the Daya Daulat, at Seringa- 
patam bears some resemblance in style to the palace at Dig, while 
the tomb of Haider ‘All and other surrounding mausolea, though, 
expressive of their former greatness, are no match to the grand royal 
tombs of northern India. 

Mohd. Ashrae Husain 
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SCULPTURE AND PAINTING 

Stone sculpture 

S CULPTURE may truly be regarded as the characteristic 
national art of the country in which the genius of the people 
found its most concrete, lasting and full expression. Stone sculp¬ 
ture in India took the form of images in the round or carved slabs. 
The images either stood in the open as in the case of colossal statues 
like the Yaksha-figure, from Parkham, which was an early feature, 
or later on enshrined in temples and chaityas. The cave-shrines 
(above, p. 84) as well as the free-built temples possess abundant 
sculpture of great variety and beauty, often marked by monumental 
■quality. 


Material 

Indian sculpture bears its distinguishing stamp in the stone, 
generally quarried locally, of which it is made. In the Harappa 
culture (above, p. 32) the statuary, very limited in number, is 
made of limestone or steatite obtained from the mountain-quarries 
in Sind. The Mauryan sculpture of the time of Asoka (third century 
B.C.) is made of buff-coloured sandstone from Chunar in Mirzapur Dis¬ 
trict, capable of taking a mirror-like polish on the surface, of which 
the secret was lost after about 200 B.C. The sculpture on the 
railings of the great stupas at Sanchl and Bharhut (second-first 
■century B.C.) is distinguished by its darkish red sandstone obtained 
locally in Central India. The sculptors of the Mathura school 
made use of spotted red sandstone obtained from the quarries at 
Tantpur and Bayana in Bharatpur. In the Kushan period (first- 
third centuries), the stone was comparatively soft and the speckr 
in stone were of grey colour. During the Gupta period the deeper 
layers of the rock were tapped and the stone generally employed 
was of hard grain with minute black spots. Tbe sculpture in Gan- 
dhara had a distinctive stone of bine slate and schist—a kind of 
foliated rock abundant in the Swat valley. North Indian sculpture 
from about the seventh century onwards shows whitish sandstone. 
The sculpture in Bihar and Bengal belonging to the Pala school 
(eighth century onwards) is in basalt of black colour. The sculp¬ 
ture from the Deccan is again generally of basalt. 
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Chronology 

The earliest sculpture is obtained from the urban culture of the 
Indus valley datable to the third millennium. B.C. (above, p. 32). 
This is followed by a gap of about 2000 years during which the 
intellectual contents of Hinduism, as embodied in. the Vedas and 
the epic literature, and of Buddhism, a.s found in the Pah literature, 
were perfected, but they are not backed by any sculptural forms. 
The empire of Magadha founded by Chandragupta about 322 B.C. 
is the period of the earliest historical stone sculpture in India. The 
Yaksha figures from Parkham (Mathura District) and Patna and 
the monolithic pillars with animal-capitals belong to the Maurya 
period (c. 322-185 B.C.). The next phase is that of the monumental 
gateways and decorated railings of Bharhut and Sanchi raised 
in the time of the Sungas and their successors (second-first century 
B.C.). The rise of the Gandhara school of sculpture synchronizes 
with the age of the Kushan emperors (first and second centuries). 
This was also the golden age of the indigenous school of sculpture 
at Mathura and is marked hy the appearance of the Buddha image. 
The great sculptured stupas at Amaravatl and Nagarjumkonda 
dated from 150-300 and were made of marble. The age of the 
imperial Guptas (fourth-fifth centuries) was the Golden Age of 
Indian history, in which Mathura, Sarnath, Deogarh, Udaigiri, 
Bhumara, Bhrtargaon, and Ajanta, etc., were flourishing centres- 
of sculpture and art. 

The sculpture of the early medieval period had four main centres, 
namely (1) the Chalukya monuments of Badami and Aihole (550- 
642, above, p. 96); (2) the rock-cut shrines and sculptures at 
Mahabalipuram (above, p. 92) executed under the patronage of 
the Pallavas of Ranch! (600-700) ; (3) the rock-out cave temples of 
Siva at Ellora and Elephanta (pp. 89-90) founded during the time 
of the Rashtrakutas (eighth-ninth centuries); and (4) the Mahayana. 
Buddhist sculpture of Bihar and Bengal of the time of the Pala 
kings (c. 750-1100). In the late medieval period (ninth-twelfth 
centuries) the structural temple had attained its greatest develop¬ 
ment and whatever complexity of architectural design and mystic 
symbolism had gone into its making, from the point of view of 
sculpture the age was remarkable for its carved slabs in high relief, 
ornate decoration and bold execution. Sculpture then had almost 
lost its independent character and had become subservient to temple- 
architecture. The great temples at Khajuraho in Bundelkhand 
(above, p. 99) are monuments of Chandella art ( c . 1100), and their 
sculpture, though overloaded, represents great vigour and mastery 
in the rendering of difficult poses. The temples at Bhuvanesvar 
(c. 1100, p. 98) and the Sun-temple at Konarak (thirteenth 



century, p. 99) show extreme profusion of sculptured forms, both 
human and animal, enriched with endless patterns of decoration. 
The Jaina temples at Mount Abu (p. 101) and Girnar and Satrunjaya 
(both in Gujarat) built under tbe Solahki kings (tenth-twelfth 
centuries) display an efflorescence of sculptured forms integrated 
to the purpose of architecture and achieved by the single-minded 
devotion of the sculptors revelling in deep-cut work. 

In South India Tan] ore was a great centre of temple construc¬ 
tion in South India, where under the benevolent rule of the Chojas, 
the great Rajaraja (985-1018) and his son Rajendra (1018-1035), 
the temple-architecture reached its zenith (p. 104) and sculpture 
similarly bold and majestic came into existence in the form of temple- 
figures. The craze for colossal size is best seen in the Jaina statue 
of Gommatesvara at Sravana-Belgola in Mysore, cut out of solid 
rook in 983. 57 feet in height, it is one of the largest free-standing 
images in the world. The temples at Belur and Halebid (p. 103), 
built under the patronage of Vish nuvardhana, the first Hoysala 
Mug (1111-1141), are richly embellished with images of Brahmanical 
gods and goddesses and done in an ornate style, which partakes of 
metal-like carving. This was the last glow of the lamp of Indian 
sculpture. Brom c. 1300 onwards Indian sculpture lost its vitality 
and degenerated into mere craftsmanship catering to routine re¬ 
quirements. 


Contents of the art 

The contents of Indian sculpture, although most varied, revolve 
mainly round three things: (1) the story of Buddhism; (2) Brah- 
manical pantheon with images and legendary scenes of gods and 
goddesses; and (3) decorative figures, motifs and designs. The 
life of the Buddha as a subject in plastic art occupied an important 
place in early Indian sculpture. From the point of religions history, 
it may be said that nothing else illustrates so well the extent of 
popularity and the depth of devotion enjoyed by Buddhism amongst 
the masses as do the monuments of Buddhist art, mainly in Uorth 
India and the Deccan. The earliest Buddhist art begins with the 
reign of the Mauryan emperor Aioka and the monumental columns 
and capitals that survive from his age are distinctive both in style 
and contents in the history of Indian art. This was followed in 
the second century B.C. by an age of great stupas adorned with gateways 
and railings of magnificent effect, e.g. those at Bharhut and Sanchi 
(above, pp. 80-81) in Central India. The railing at Bharhut was 
pulled down and has been re-erected in the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
(below, p. 173). The subjects of representation relate mainly to 
events in Buddha’s life in his latest birth and to the Jataka stories 
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of his previous lives as recorded in the Pali collection. But a special 
feature of this art consists in the importance given to the folk-cults 
of yakshas and yakshis, tutelary local deities of forest- and village- 
life, and that of the worship of trees (vrifaha-devatas) and serpents 
(nagas and nagls). The inspiration of these folk-cults was rooted 
in the soil. It is a joyous and spontaneous homage through the 
forms of art to the deities that had a luxuriant growth in the folk- 
mind. The art, although primitive, is direct and effective in its 
statement. These reliefs represent a philosophy older than the 
Great Enlightenment and there is no evident connexion with the 
philosophical doctrine of Buddhism. The artists look upon the 
Buddha as a perfect being, whose influence permeates the atmos¬ 
phere, but whose human presence is only expressed by a symbol. 
Although it may seem paradoxical, Buddha is never represented 
in human form in the early Buddhist art at Bharhut, Sanchl and 
Bodh-gaya. The image of the Buddha makes its first appearance 
about the beginning of the Christian era, and archaeological evidence 
firmly shows that in the third year of Kanishka the indigenous 
sculptors of Mathura had arrived at a formula of Buddha image 
derived from older plastic forms like the Parkham Yaksha (p. 134). 
The new image seems to have satisfied the religious needs of the 
age to a remarkable degree, so that within a hundred years of its 
formulation it had altogether ousted the earlier practice of represent¬ 
ing the Master through symbols like the foot-print (paduJca), bodhi- 
tree, bodhimanda, dharmachakra, stupa, etc. The emergence of the 
image, in itself a result of the new changes that had crept into the 
religious outlook of Buddhism due to the influence of the Bhakti 
(devotional) school of philosophy, must have exercised profound 
influence both on the art of sculpture as applied to images and on 
the religious approach of the masses towards Buddhism. The 
image becomes henceforth the main element of sculpture and wor¬ 
ship. The impulse to worship the Buddha in image-form became 
stronger and the practical ethical eight-fold path of early Buddhism 
yielded in attraction to the worship of the Buddha in the visible 
sign of the image. The Buddhist images are, first, those of Buddha 
dressed as a royal prince with turban and costly ornaments prior 
to the attainment of enlightenment, designated as Bodhisattva; 
and secondly those portraying the Master after his enlightenment. 
In this latter form he is dressed like a monk. As convention ruled 
it, a great man must show some bodily signs ( mdhapwusha - 
lakshana ) and so the Buddha image shows some of them, for example, 
the protuberance on the skull ( ushnlsha ), the hair-dot between 
the eye-brows ( umd ), elongated ears (.’ amba-karnapasa ), webbed 
fingers ( jaldiiguli) and the chakra- symbol on the palms of the hands 
and soles of the feet. The images are either standing or seated. 
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the first ones being conceived as colossal in size. Of the details 
•of Buddha’s life the four great events, namely birth (jati) at Lumbini, 
•enlightenment (sambodhi) at Bodh-gaya, first sermon or the ‘ turning 
■of the wheel of law ’ (dharmachahra-pravartana) at Sarnath and 
death ( parinirmna ) at Kusinara, are subjects of frequent representa¬ 
tion in the early Buddhist art. 

Stupa-worship was an ancient form of honouring the great dead 
and Buddhism seems to have borrowed it from folk-religion. But 
it played a considerable part in the evolution of Buddhist architec¬ 
ture and sculpture, specially in the form of the enclosing gateways 
and railings. The Buddhist pantheon as evidenced in sculpture 
is limited to the image of the Buddha and the representation of 
his life-scenes and the Jataka stories, as seen specially in the art 
of the Sunga and Kushan periods. With the passage of time, 
however, it tended to become elaborate and at Sarnath we see 
signs of this growing complexity in the forms of several Bodhisattvas 
like Maitreya and Avaloldtelvara and the Dhyani-Buddhas. In 
the Pala art of Bihar and Bengal the Buddhist pantheon attains 
its maximum elaboration, and sculpture degenerates into icono- 
•graphical pastime. 

The place of Jainism in early Indian sculpture is practically 
■confined to the material from Mathura in the form of sculptured 
.slabs, railing-pillars, gateways and images of Tirthankaras which 
are mostly inscribed and throw light on the history of the Jaina 
religious church in the early centuries of the Christian era. Except 
for images the other motifs of sculpture and architecture are the 
same as those in early Buddhist art. Later on, with the growth 
•of the Brahmanical structural temple, Jaina art spread in central 
and western India, and both in architectural patterns and the 
elements of decoration, the art of temple-building, although har¬ 
nessed to the needs of Jainism and Brahmanism, remained an un¬ 
divided Indian art. The rich Jaina devotees from the ninth 
century onwards were great builders to whose munificence we 
owe the famous Dilwara temples of Mount Abu (above, p. 101), 
built by Vimala Shah and Tejapala respectively (c. 1032 and 1232); 
and the great temple-cities built not for human but for divine habita¬ 
tion, picturesquely situated on the hills of Girnar in Kathiawad and 
Satrunjaya and Palitana in Gujarat (p. 101). In the Dilwara temples, the 
white marble sculpture is of the most delicate kind. As Cousens 
remarks: ‘ The amount of beautiful ornamental detail spread over 
these temples in the minutely carved decoration of ceilings, pillars, 
doorways, panels, and niches is simply marvellous; the crisp, thin, 
translucent, shell-like treatment of the marble surpasses anything 
•seen elsewhere, and some of the designs are of veritable beauty. 
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The work is so delicate that ordinary chiselling would have been 
disastrous. It is said that much of it was produced by scrapping, 
the marble away, and that the masons were paid by the amount of 
marble dust so removed The figure-sculpture, deeply under-cut, 
is in harmony with the rest of the architecture of the temple and 
looks beautiful in spite of the exuberance of detailed ornamentation. 

The family of Brahmanical gods and goddesses, although formid¬ 
able in size, can be conveniently grouped round the personality of 
the three major deties, namely Brahma, the Creator; "Vishnu, the 
Preserver; and Siva, the Destroyer. They are represented singly 
or attended by their consorts, respectively Sarasvati, Lakshmi 
and Parvatl. Bach is attended by a number of celestial beings, 
and in sculpture much attention has been paid to the life-exploits 
of each deity in various incarnations showing his victory over a 
number of demons. Elaborate accounts of these divine deeds, 
technically known as Ilia, are given at length in the epics and the 
Puranas, and the sculptured contents of such great temples as the- 
Kailasa temple at Ellora (p. 90) offer a visual commentary to 
the Puranic documentation. The pantheon, although posed on the 
simple core of the trinity—Brahma, Vishnu and Siva—tended to- 
become more and more elaborate with the admission of many sub¬ 
sidiary gods and goddesses and ultimately the element of true- 
sculpture petered out into monographic formulae. Some of the : 
greatest and finest Indian sculpture is no doubt preserved in the- 
Brahmanical temples as indicated above. 

Survey of different schools 

Among the noteworthy specimens of the Indus Valley sculpture 
may he mentioneda fine bearded male figure wearing a shawl with 
three-petalled ornamentation from Mohenjo-daro (pi. VI A) and two 
small nude torsos of male figures from Harappa. The former shows- 
skilful portraiture, whereas the Harappa torsos with their remark¬ 
able modelling and naturalistic pose would rank with the first-rate 
pieces of Greek sculpture. 

Tall and polished monolithic pillars surmounted by animal- 
capitals, raised by Aioka in the third century B.C., are monu¬ 
ments of great beauty. The most remarkable of them all is the- 
large lion-capital found at Sarnath (pi. XLIX), which once 
surmounted a column bearing an imperial edict against creating 
schism in the Buddhist church. The capital consists of four figures, 
of stately lions seated back to back and facing the four directions. 
The round abacus is decorated with four dharmaehakras each with 
twentyfour spokes and four animals—an elephant, a hull, a horse 
and a lion. ■ The base consists of a lotus with inverted petals. On 
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the head, of the lions was once supported a stone wheel or dharma- 
chakra of thirtytwo spokes, a few fragments of which have been found. 
Apparently the symbolism, was intended to represent the victory 
of the ‘ wheel of the law ’ over physical force. The lion-capital 
constitutes a triumph of Indian sculpture for its vigorous represen¬ 
tation, monumental quality and symbolic character. The bull- 
capital of Rampurwa (District Champaran, Bihar), consisting of a 
sturdy well-built bull-figure delicately poised above a round abacus 
with honeysuckle and palmotte decoration and a base of inverted 
lotus-design is another masterpiece of Mokan sculpture (pi. L). 

The stone railing and gateways of the Bharhut stupa date from 
about 150 B.C. (p. 81) and contain vivid figures in relief of yakshas 
and yaksMs, nagas and devatds (pi. LI A) and Jataka-stories and 
scenes from Buddha’s life conceived in an atmosphere of natural 
freedom. The wealth of floral and animal-designs is also infinite. 
As Kergusson remarks: ‘Some animals, such as elephants, deer 
and monkeys, are better represented there than in any sculpture 
known in any part of the world, so too are some trees’. The great 
stupa of Sanchl, a massive hemisphere veneered with plain stone 
slabs (p. 79), is surrounded by a high stone railing (vedikd) and 
four monumental gateways [toranas), the latter entirely covered 
with sculpture. The sculptures are crowded with figures and, 
in spite of their primitive treatment, convey an extraordinary sense 
of decorative design. The whole approach of early Indian art is- 
realistic. Its main interest is neither spiritual nor ethical, but 
altogether directed to human life; luxury and pleasure are repre¬ 
sented as practical facts, endorsed by the inherently sensual qualities 
of the plastic language. 

The art of the Andhras is exemplified in the oave-shxines of 
Karle, Bhaja, Kanheri, etc., in Maharashtra in Bombay (above, 
p. 84) and in the valley of the Krishna towards the east. The 
sculpture in the Karle and Kanheri caves showing robust-bodied 
male and female figures at the entrance of the excavated ohaitya- 
halls (pi. LI B) vividly illustrates the sensuous quality of early Indian 
plastic art. The stupas at Amaravatl and Nagarjunlkonda (p. 81) on 
the bank of the Krishna (150-300) were remarkable monuments, 
furnished with numerous bas-reliefs crowded with figures showing 
great movement, freedom and grouping skill (pi. LII). 

The centre of art was now shifting to North India. Two schools 
of sculpture distinguished alike by remarkable creative activity 
came into existence at Mathura and Taxila during the reign of the 
Kushan emperors Kanishka, Huvishka and Yasudeva (first-second 
centuries). The school of Mathura shows great originality, richness 
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and beauty in its sculpture, characterized by free-standing images 
•carved slabs and portrait-figures of emperors and noblemen. In 
its architectural patterns this art continues the tradition of the old 
railings and gateways decorated with sculpture in relief. Some 
of the most perfect specimens of female beauty ever carved in Indian 
sculpture are found on the railing-pillars of Mathura showing women 
enjoying scenes of toilet, dance and music and pastimes with birds 
(pi. LI C) and garden-sports under aiolca and kadamba trees. The 
noteworthy contribution of the Mathura school, however, which 
introduced a revolution in Indian plastic art, centred round the 
Buddha image. The image was fashioned in accordance with the 
traditions of the Yoga and Bhakti schools by putting together the 
elements of figural representation already known to the early masters 
of the Parkham Yaksha type. Besides Buddha the Jaina Tirthah- 
karas and Brahmanical gods and goddesses also began to be carved 
in typical yogic postures. The priority of the Buddha image is a 
matter of dispute between the schools of Gandhara and Mathura 
hut the admitted fact is that the Mathura Buddha hears independent 
features derived from the preceding colossal statues like the Par¬ 
kham Yaksha (p. 134). The only point of contact with the Gandhara 
school was in the case of the seated Buddha figures wrapped in a folded 
robe with a rather meek and insipid form. The Mathura school, 
although developed from the early sculpture of Central India, 
freely borrowed motifs from the flourishing Gandhara school of 
the North-west; this is evident in the Bacchanalian groups with 
corpulent Silenus as one of the figures, and such Hellenistic subjects 
as Hercules fighting the Nemean lion. But the borrowed elements 
of form and decoration are only a small part of the repertoire of 
Mathura sculptors whose true genius is seen in the treatment of 
Indian motifs and subjects. 

The Graeco-Buddhist art of Gandhara is a product of the com¬ 
bination of foreign and Indian elements. Although in their first 
enthusiasm foreign experts over-rated its artistic value, the Gan¬ 
dhara school was nevertheless both extensive and vital, consisting 
of an earlier phase (first-third centuries) in which the stone images 
■of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, carved slabs of scenes from Buddha’s 
life and Jatakas predominated, and a later phase (fourth-fifth 
century) confined to plastic art in stucco. The stucco art represents 
figures and heads of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, secular types of. men 
•and women, demons and divine figures (pi. LIII A), etc. ; once 
richly coloured, they are of great artistic value and show a 
genuine aesthetic fervour. 

Indian plastic art reaches its greatest refinement in the Gupta 
■period. The figures are more slender, the poses more gracefully 
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.executed and the elements of drapery and ornamentation more 
restrained than in Kushan art. The difference between the pro¬ 
ducts of the two schools becomes evident by looking closely at 
the Buddha images of the two periods (pis. LIII B and LIY). The 
Kushan halo is plain with scalloped margin ; the Gupta halo is more 
elaborate and covered with lotus-design and concentric bands of 
decoration amongst which beaded border is usually one. The 
Kushan image has a simple background of seated figures; the Gupta 
one has a high-backed throne supported by a horizontal architrave 
and prancing bracket-figures ( vyala-torana ). The Kushan image 
shows the muscular body, shaven hair, bodhi -tree carved on the 
back-slab, drapery partly plain and partly folded covering the left shoul¬ 
der with a samghati that shows engraved folds and plain border ; 
the Gupta image on the other hand shows elegance of form, head 
covered with short curls, absence of the bodhi -tree and drapery entirely 
consisting of stylized folds shown in relief and with a frilled edge. 
In the seated Kushan images there are two flywhisk-bearing atten¬ 
dants which are absent in the Gupta images; similar is the case 
with the urna, mark between the eyebrows usually present in the 
former and absent in the latter. The fully-open round eyes 
of the Kushan images are replaced by elongated half-open eyes, 
and the equal division of the upper and lower eye-lids in the Kushan 
figures is replaced by eyelids becoming broader with the 
gaze fixed at the tip of nose. The spiritual quality of Gupta sculp¬ 
ture is its most patent feature which is so clear in the Buddha images 
from Sarnath (pi. LIV) and Mathura. 

But much more original were the developments of Brahmanical 
sculpture which witnessed an unusual expansion of the pantheon, 
the growth of the structural temple and a new emphasis placed on 
the image. This is seen in the examples found at Deogarh (above, 
p. 94) in the Dasavatara temple (pi. LV) and at Udaigiri in the 
colossal image of Adivaraha temple and at Bhumara in the Siva 
temple (p. 94). The deep-cut foliated scroll ( patralata ) and figures 
of gnomes and couples ( dampatis ) become o regular feature of Gupta 
decorative motifs. 

The groups of temples at Badami and Aihole (p. 96) executed under 
the early Chalukyas (sixth-seventh centuries) show some very re¬ 
markable sculpture with a greater tendency towards freer move¬ 
ment than that of North India. The Pallava sculpture of the Far South 
carries the tradition of vigorous movement still further. It is 
represented at its best at Mahabalipuram on the sea-coast accom¬ 
panied by a wealth of magnificent reliefs in the rook-cut shrines 
(above, p. 92). For example, the Mahishamapdapam group of 
Durga (pi. LVI A), Krishna lifting the mountain Govardhana, 
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the milking of cows in the Krishna cave-shrine and the 
open-air rook-cut sculpture representing the scene of the descent of 
the Gaiiga (Gahgdvatamiia) are some of the most vivid sculptured 
reliefs done in this country. In the works of Coomaraswamy, 
'Seventh century Pallava sculpture is of a very high order ; it differs 
chiefly from that of the Gupta period in the greater slenderness 
and freer movement of the forms, a more oval face and higher cheek 
hones. The divine and human figures are infinitely gracious and 
in the representation of animals this school excels all others’, 

The Eashtrakutas were the cultural successors of the Chalukyas 
in the Deccan and in the eighth century kept the torch burning 
in the domains of art and literature. The Kailasa temple at 
Ellora (p. 90) cut out of live rock in the time of Krishna II (757- 
787) contains some very bold sculpture. The figures are tall, power¬ 
fully built, reflecting and informed with spiritual and physical 
poise. The scene of Kavana shaking Mount Kailasa with fiva 
and Parvat! seated above is not only magnificent but shows great 
energy. The cave-shrine of Elephanta (p. 90) is a prototype o'f 

that at Ellora, which contains the deservedly famous Mahesamurti 
(popularly known as Trimurti) (pi. LVI B). Such works and build¬ 
ings cut into the solid rock created a sort of heavenly retreat, a 
divine world, where men could associate for a while with the great¬ 
ness and glory of their gods. The subject-matter of early medieval 
sculpture is rooted in the Puranic stories of the lives of gods and 


In the late medieval period (tenth-thirteenth centuries) Indian 
sculpture entered upon a new phase of activity. Its main centres 
were at Khajuraho in the north, Mount Abu, Girnar and Palitana 
in the west, Halebid in the south and Bhuvanesvar and Konarak 
in the east. The structural temples were enriched with sculp¬ 
tured forms in high relief with an exuberance of detail which in itself 
accounts for beauty (pi. LVII A). It will be found that the later 
medieval sculpture is overladen with a multiplicity of monographic 
forms. Another feature which has attracted frequent notice is the 
presence in the temples at Khajuraho and Konarak of a series of 
erotic posture-figures ( rciiabtmdhas ) influenced by the prevailing 
religious conception of Tantra-worship. The traditions of the 
marble sculpture of Gujarat Continued also in Rajputana as is seen in 
the beautiful Sarasvatl image from Bikaner (pi. LVII B). 

In South India, Indian sculpture attained a new maturity during 
the Ohola period (tenth-eleventh centuries). The Hoysala art of 
Mysore (twelfth-thirteenth century) is executed in a fine-grained 
.dark schist which lends itself to unlimited elaboration of detailed 
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carving, more appropriate to metal than stone. The stream of 
Indian sculpture dries up during the Muslim period but only after trans¬ 
mitting its tradition as it were to extensive and vital schools of 
pictorial art. The feeling for volume and vivid representation 
were qualities about which Indian sculptors cared more than 
either anatomical truth or perspective. The Indians took a 
keen interest in their sculptures and temples and enjoyed 
their plastic creations at leisure almost as a perpetual routine 
of life. 


Terracottas 

Figurines of burnt clay or terracotta have been regarded with 
.special favour in Indian plastic art. They have a long history 
behind them and the material comes from historic and protohistoric 
.sites. The clay specimens from the Haiappa culture (above, p. 32) 
far outnumber all other forms of its statuary. They are hand¬ 
made and the modelling, although effective, is crude, specially in the 
■case of human figurines which are less successful than the figurines 
of birds and ani m als. The female figurines represent a type of 
.mother-goddess with prominent breasts and broad hips, adorned 
profusely with appliqud ornaments (pi. LVIII A). 

The plastic tradition in clay, as yet unsupported by material 
■evidence for the next two thousand years, becomes abundant again 
from the Mauryan period, and numerous specimens have been 
unearthed in the excavations of historical sites in North India from 
Taxila to Pahaliputra. Technically the earliest specimens show 
archaic features and are modelled by hand. Amongst them the 
female figurines seem to represent the mother-goddess type and 
those from Mathura, in grey colour show links with older traditions. 
In the Suhga period, about the second century B.C., the mould 
makes its appearance. A period of transition is witnessed by the 
use of moulds for pressing out the head and joining it to a bust 
modelled by hand, the figures being still in the round. With the 
■discovery of the mould the coroplasts made rapid progress with this 
art, and not only did its use become exclusive but objects of true art 
began to be produced. The early figurines from about first century 
B.C. from Mathura, Ahichchhatra, Kosam, Patna, etc., are made 
completely by mould and consequently are in the nature of flat 
plaques. Another far-reaching revolution took place in the sphere of 
subject-matter, for religious figurines were being gradually re¬ 
placed by secular ones. Single figures of men and women and of 
couples (dampati) engaged in toilet, music or dance, formed topics 
of representation in Snnga terracotta art (pi. LVIII C). Special 
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mention should he made of the numerous female plaques of great 
beauty found at Kosarn near Allahabad, including - a limited group 
of erotic ones. The female figure from that place, representing 
probably the goddess of beauty, Sri, now deposited at the Indian 
Institute at Oxford, is one of the most charming figures equally in 
facial features and its ornamentation. Another prolific school 
during the Sunga period, of which exquisite figurines of laugh¬ 
ing boy and girl are typical instances, flourished at 
Pa/taliputra (pi. LVIII B). 

During the Kushan period terracotta art seems to have received 
a setback. The available specimens from the datable layers at Ahich- 
chhatra, are of crude workmanship showing a neglect in the use of 
mould and a reversal to hand-made form. But with the advent 
of the Gupta age new possibilities opened out for terracotta art, 
and it was soon found to be the most convenient and handy medium 
to convey the message of art to the rich and the poor. The clay- 

modeller’s art was soon established on a footing of equality with, 

sculpture, and big structural brick temples decorated with orna¬ 
mental freezes of terracotta plaques and large-size figures became 
the order of the day. Even the architectural elements of the 

buildings were conceived in terms of terracottas, as is witnessed in the 

use of moulded bricks in the surviving brick temples of Bhitargaon, 
District Kanpur (p. 95), and the Lakshmana temple of Slrpur, 
District Raipur (p. 98). They are of all sizes, from about 6 to 
18 inches in length, and the variety of patterns is infinite, some of 
them being very effective, specially the diaper, the fretwork and the 
floral ones. The Gupta terracottas consist mostly of plaques 
pressed out of moulds with shallow relief, but large panels for temple 
and domestic buildings with deep relief are also found, as the plaques 
and figures of Siva aud Parvati from Ahichchhatra (pi. LIX). 

The Gupta tradition of the clay-modeller’s art survived into 
the early and late medieval periods, both in India and Greater 
India The brick temples of Pabarpur and Mahasthan and at other 
places in Bengal show the continued tradition of terracotta art 
up to the eighteenth century. As objects of social history Indian 
clay figurines acquaint us with many a domestic subject and present 
an inventory of social types. 

Bronzes 

Indian bronzes and metallic images are cast by the c ire perdue 
or ‘lost-wax’ process, so called from the fact that the wax-model 
which serves as the core of operation is lost or drained out before 
actual casting takes place. The subject first modelled in wax is- 
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coated with clay. Next the wax is melted out leaving behind a 
mould into which liquid metal is poured to cast a solid image. In 
Nepal, however, hollow images were in vogue: the subject was 
first modelled in clay and this core was coated with wax and the 
wax in turn was covered with a coat of clay. After draining the wax 
out hy heating, the mould was used for casting. 

The earliest Indian bronzes cast by this process come from the 
Harappa culture. The most interesting of them is the figure of a 
dancing girl with slender and elongated arms and legs, wearing 
profuse bangles (pi. VII A). The figure, although primitive, is still 
very effective. Much later in time are the Kushan bronzes available 
from Taxila, but they are not very impressive. During the Gupta 
period the casting of almost life-size metal images was practised 
with consummate skill as is evident in the copper Buddha image from 
Sultanganj (District Bhagalpur), at present in the Birmingham 
Museum. The Brahma in the Karachi Museum is also a remarkable 
specimen both for its plastic form and facial expression. The 
Gupta bronzes exhibit the characteristic features of graceful poses, 
wet drapery and sparse ornamentation seen in the art of stone sculp¬ 
ture. Erom about the eighth century the vogue of metal images 
in portable size increased. The bronzes from Kurldhar (District 
Gaya) and Nalanda of the Pala period (p. 63) are distinguished by 
elegance of form, spiritual expression and superior workmanship. 

The finest examples of Indian bronzes were made during the 
Chola period between the tenth and thirteenth centuries. They 
are at once solid, dignified, restrained and expressive of great power. 
The bearing is most naturalistic and the elements of decoration are 
kept within proper limits. A most outstanding example is that 
of Siva Nataraja (pi. LX), illustrating the process of world-creation 
and dissolution in terms of a rhythmic dance. Encircled with a 
halo of flames, the deity sounds the small drum {damaru) with one 
hand and bears the consuming fire in the other. The two other 
hands are held in the pose of abhaya (protection) and gajahasta 
symbolizing energy (kriyd). His right foot tramples upon the 
demon of ignorance and the left swings in the air as a mark of 
deliverance. The figure of Rama as Kodandadhari, ‘wielder of the 
bow in the Madias Museum (pi. LXI A) is a magnificent specimen 
of Indian bronze, tall in stature, dignified and gracefully posed with 
triumphant expression on the face. 

The South Indian bronzes are mostly portable specimens re¬ 
presenting Brahmanical gods and goddesses. Siva, Vishnu and 
their wives Parvati and Sri Devi constitute typical specimens. 
The royal figures of the Chola period are also subjects of art (pi. 
LXI B-C). The Buddhist images from Negapatam (District Tanjore) are 
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‘equally chaste and elegant specimens of bronze art. The images depicting 
Saiva saints are marked i y intense spiritual expression; that of 
Snndaramurtisvaml from Polannaruva in Ceylon is deservedly 
famous. The group showing King Krishnadevaraya of Vijayanagara 
(1509-29) and his two queens is an extremely successful example of 
secular portraiture rendered with exquisite realism. The art . of 
bronzes in South India continued to flourish up to the eighteenth 
century, although the age of glory ended with the Chola period. 
Brouze-casting was popular in Gujarat also, but the available 
specimens belong to the category of domestic objects rather than of 
sculpture. Hanging temple-lamps were artistically adorned with 
dancing dolls in graceful poses. The specimens of the Gujarat Dipa- 
lakshmi sometimes exhibit grace and pleasant expression. 

Painting 

The antiquity of Indian painting is attested by continuous literary 
tradition from the time of the epics and the Jatakas, which make 
reference to painted halls or chambers ( ehitramla ) in palaces. Kalidasa, 
of Gupta age, refers to master-painters as chilraalianja and to painted 
halls as chitrasala or chitrasadma. While describing ParvatTs 
first bloom of maidenhood the poet observes that she looked like a 
painting on which the final outline had been carefully drawn to mark 
the modelling of the different limbs of the body by the master- 
painter Kamadeva ( RumdmsambJiava, I, 32). Both miniature paint¬ 
ing on cloth and board and wall-paintings are referred to in classical 
Sanskrit literature and the pictorial motif of the hero or the heroine 
engaged in painting the portrait of the beloved or the lover is cons¬ 
tantly employed in dramas to serve the ends of the plot. The 
Yaksha in the Meghaduta poem paints the portrait of his beloved 
in outline with red ochre on stone. Bhavabhuti, of the eighth 
century, in his Uttamramacharita refers to a gallery with the Rama- 
?/a«tf-paintings executed on its walls. Banabhatta, in the seventh 
century, makes a significant reference that the wall-paintings in 
the city of.lijjain were crowded with the figures of gods and demons, 
Siddhas, Gandharvas, Vidyadharas and Nagas, showing as it were 
the denizens of the whole universe entering into the composition of the 
pictures. Technical details about the preparation of surface for 
fresco-painting and of the different lands of colours, together with the 
process of stippling and shading, are preserved in the Chitrasutra, 
a special section of the Vishnudharmottara-purdna devoted to paint 
ing (III, xxxvi-xliii). 

Early mural paintings 

The actual remains of Indian painting begin with the earliest 
specimens in Caves IX and X at Ajanta (above, p. 85) with 
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•figures resembling those at Bharhut and Sanehi and datable to 
about the second-first century B.C. The Chhaddanta-.lataha com¬ 
position is a replica of the technique of Bharhut.. The pillars 
of the chaitya-hall at Bedsa were originally painted and similarly 
the Jogimara cave in Sarguja State (Central Provinces) had painting 
of the comparable date showing figures, makaras, etc., drawn with 
vigour and decision, but obscured by a medieval pa inrpsest. 

Later mural painting : Ajanta and Bagh 
The next stage in the history of Indian painting comprises the 
painting of the Gupta period in the wall-paintings of the Ajanta 
caves, the Bagh caves in Gwalior State and the S'.ttannavasal caves 
in Pudukkottai State, ranging in date from, the fifth to the seventh 
century. The subjects of the paintings relate to portraiture of 
the. Buddha and Bodhisattvas, narrative scenes from the Jatakas and 
decorative elements including figures of animals, flowers, trees, 
geometrical patterns and scroll-work. Their variety, according to 
Griffiths, is infinite and is carried into smallest details so that repetition 
is very rare. Of the portraits the central figures are those of the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. Incidents in the life of Gautama 
Buddha are freely painted. The great Bodhisattva Padmapani 
Avalokitesvara in Cave I shows the highest attainment of Indian 
pictorial art in the way of figure-painting. The scene of the ‘Dying 
Princess ’ in Cave XVI is thus praised by Griffiths : ‘ For pathos 
and sentiment and the unmistaken way of telling its story, this 
picture, I consider, cannot be surpassed in the history of art. The 
Florentine could have put better drawing and the Venetian better 
colour, but neither could have thrown greater expression into it ’. 
The charming Mother-and-Child group in Cave XVII showing 
Ya^odhara, the wife of Buddha, presenting Rahula, his son, to 
Buddha at her door is the most attractive specimen of Ajanta art. 
The paintings of Cave I and II are dated to about the early seventh 
century. A large picture in Cave I probably shows the Indian 
king Pulakesin II receiving an embassy from the Persian king 
IChusro Parvez (626-628). In the drinking groups in Cave I, the 
faces, the drapery and other articles show clear Persian influence. 
According to Rothenstein, ‘ On the hundred walls and pillars of 
these rock-carved temples a vast drama. moves before our eyes, a 
drama played by princes and sages and heroes, by men and women 
of every condition, against a marvellously varied scene, among 
forests and gardens, in courts and cities, on wide plain and in deep 
jungles ; while above the messengers of heaven move swiftly across 
the sky. From all these emanates a great joy in the surpassing 
radiance of the face of the world, in the physical nobility of men aud 
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women, in the strength and grace of animals and the loveliness and 
purity of men and flowers ; and woven into this fabric of material 
beauty wc see the ordered pattern of the spiritual realities of the 
universe. It is this perfect combination of material and spiritual 
energy which marks the great periods of arts In the words of 
Lady Herringham we have the best general description of the paint¬ 
ings : ‘ The outline is in its final state firm, but modulated and 

realistic, and not often like the calligraphic, sweeping curves of the 
Chinese and Japanese. The artists had a complete command of 
posture. Their knowledge of types and positions, gestures and 
beauties of hands is amazing. Many racial types are rendered; 

the features are often elaborately studied and of high breeding. 

In some pictures considerable impetus of movement of different 
kinds is well suggested. Some of the schemes of colour composition 
aTe most remarkable and interesting, and there is great variety ’. 
It is impossible for him who has not seen the paintings with his own 
eyes to realize how wonderful in their simplicity and religious fervour 
the paintings are. For a time the visitor to the caves finds himself 
transported to a dreamland of beauty. 

The paintings at Bagh represent only an extension of the Ajanta, 
school and in variety of design and vigorous execution rank as high 
as those of Ajanta. The surviving scenes are of a secular nature. 
A group illustrating the performance of haUisaha dance, showing 
a troupe of women led by a man, is extremely gay. The art of 
Ajanta and Bagh, informed as it is with a feeling of buoyant and 
pulsating life, captures in itself the best traditions of the art-renais¬ 
sance at home and set np traditions which travelled to far-off coun¬ 
tries. The frescoes at Bamiyan in Afghanistan of which the earliest 
specimens go hack to the fifth or sixth century A.D. exhibit a strange 
medley of Indian, Iranian and Chinese influences. Similarly mural 
paintings of predominantly Indian type recalling Gupta and Pala 
models were found in the Buddhist monastery at Fondukistan, east 
of Bamiyan. Aurel Stein discovered Buddhist wall-paintings from, 
a number of sites in Central Asia—Miran, Dandan Oiliq, Niva, etc.—in 
which Indian influences have mingled with those from China, Iran 
and the classical world. The art of Ajanta, became the cosmopo¬ 
litan art of the Buddhist world and seems to have gone with 
Buddhism wherever it went. 

Medieval mural painting 

Traces of Pallava painting in the Jaina cave of Sittaiinavasal 
and at Conjeeveram have been found. Wall-paintings also occur 
in the Kailasa temple at Ellora (above, p. 90) in two layers, the 
lower one contemporaneous with the temple and the upper one 
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added after about a century. The group of Vishnu and Lakshml 
on Garuda stands stylistically midway between the later paintings 
of Ajanta and the Chola period. Paintings of the Chola period 
have been recently discovered on the walls of the Brihadfsvara 
temple at Tanjore executed probably in the beginning of the eleventh 
century under Rajaraja the Great (p. 104). South India preserves on her 
temple-walls an almost continuous tradition of mural paintings; 
those of the Vijayanagara period occurring in the Lepakshi temple, 
Anantpur District, and in the Vishnu temple at Somapalle, Chittur 
District, of the sixteenth century, provide link s with the early 
Rajasthani or Akbar style, in the forms of the eyes and the head¬ 
dresses. 

The painting tradition in North India is to be traced in the 
paintings on the ceiling of the Madanpur temple in Jhansi District 
(twelfth century) which show in their angular features and projecting 
eyes affinities with the school of western India. The palace-walls 
of Ratehpur Slkri and those in Kangra, Bundelkhand and Raja¬ 
sthan exhibit paintings in the vigorous local styles of their miniatures. 

Miniature painting: the Pala school 

The reaction to the large-scale paintings made itself manifest 
in the growth of miniature painting as evident in the Pala school 
of Bengal (tenth-twelfth centuries) and in the Western Indian 
school of Gujarat (eleventh-sixteenth centuries), both specializing 
in the art of illuminated manuscripts. The subject of the Pala minia¬ 
tures is Buddhist gods and goddesses and the art is characterized 
by sinuous lines, subdued tones and simple composition. The 
number of figures is very limited, generally about half a dozen. 
The art is best represented in the manuscripts of the famous 
Buddhist work the Prajndpdram/ita, the earliest specimens of 
which go back to the reign of the Pala king Mahendrapala (894) 
and Ramapaladeva (1093). 

The Gujarat school 

The Gujarat school of miniature painting, embodying a conti¬ 
nuous history for five centuries, (1100-1600), consists of illuminated 
Jaina manuscripts, the earlier ones on palm-leaf and the later ones 
on paper. The earlier miniatures show the use of brick-red back¬ 
ground and the latter ones from the fifteenth century onwards the 
use of blue and gold on a lavish scale. The most notable features 
of these paintings are angular faces in three-fourths profile, pointed 
nose, eyes protruding beyond the facial line and an abundance 
of accessory details and ornamentation. The subject-matter is 
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three-fold: (i) Jaina sacred texts (the Kalpaswtm by far exceeds all 
others) in the early stage ; (ii) later on Vaishnava subjects like the 
Gitagovinda, Bhagavata, Krishnalila scenes and mannscripts of 
Balagopalastuii ; and (iii) secular paintings mainly dealing with the 
theme of love (pi. LXII A). Of the last the most notable example 
is the Vasanta-vilasa with seventy nine miniatures on a roll of cloth 
(hmndaUia chitrapata) of great lyrical charm, Jlustrating the glory 
and hilarity of spring. 


The Rajasthani school 

The pictorial art of Rajputana (sixteenth-eighteenth centuries) 
shows the Indian genius in its pure inspiration and therefore has a 
more intimate appeal than its contemporary idiom of Mughul art. 
Combined with the art of the west Himalayas (seventeenth- 
eighteenth centuries), the Rajasthani art shows all that is best and 
of universal appeal in the emotional side of the Indian people. In 
the words of Coomaraswamy, ‘ the work of the Rajput painters 
deserves to be given an honourable place amongst the great arts of 
the world Its inspiration is rooted in the people’s hearts, keeping 
close to their poetry, music and drama. Its central theme is love. 

‘ What Chinese art achieved for landscape is here accomplished for 
human love. Love is conceived as the means and symbol of all 
Union ’. The lovers represented are always Radha and Krishna 
typifying the eternal motif of Man and Woman, and revealing in 
every day events the image of the events in heaven. ‘ The typical 
examples of Rajasthani painting have for us this lesson that what 
we cannot discover at home and in the familiar events, we cannot 
discover anywhere. The Holy Land is the land of our own expe¬ 
rience—and if beauty is not apparent to us in the well-known, we 
shall not find it in things that are strange and far away ’. 

The women of these paintings are true to the ideals of feminine 
beauty—large lotus-eyes, flowing tresses, firm breasts, slender waists 
and rosy hands. The heart of a Hindu woman with all its devotional 
and emotional intensity is fully reflected in these paintings. 

The artists make use of brilliant colours rendered with tempera 
effect and display an unusual understanding of the secret of colour- 
barmony. The themes of Rajasthani miniatures are as varied as 
the medieval literature of Hindu India, in which the sentiments of 
love and devotion are mingled with an exuberant joy of life. An 
entire world of folk-lore stands documented in the paintings of 
Raiputana and the sub-JIimalayan regions. Their common subject- 
matter appertains to the cycle of Krishna legends; to iringara or 
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sentiment of love expressing itself in the exotic motifs of ‘ Heroes 
and Heroines ’; union of Siva and Parvati; scenes from the Edmci- 
yai}a and the Mahahharata ; ballads and romantic poems like the 
Hammlra-Jiatha and Nala-Damayanti, seasons (Bdmmdsu), portrai¬ 
ture, and the Rdgamdlds. 

The Ragamalas ('Garlands of Musical Modes 1 ) as expressed in 
painting provide a group of subjects giving unlimited opportunities 
for artistic treatment. They are derived from the inexhaustible 
fountain of Hindu religions and lyrical imagination. The best 
examples belong to the seventeenth century and are characterized 
by singular tenderness and lyrical grace giving them a title to be 
reckoned amongst the best pictorial works ever produced in India. 

The idea of associating music with painting, 'although unique 
to Indian art, should not be made the subject of needless mystery. 
Each ruga, and ragmi (musical tune) has for its burden an emotional 
situation based on some phase of love, either in union or in separa¬ 
tion. The picture of a ruga is a visual representation of this emo¬ 
tional state of mind treating the material world and nature as mirrors 
of the same mood. The names of the ragas are partly derived from 
the geographical distribution of the different tunes which were 
selected for the expression of particular sentiments. For example, 
the Todi rdgirtl takes its name from South India (ancient Tondi). 
Its pictorial representation usually consists of a charming woman 
playing the mi}a, the characteristic South Indian instrument, and 
attracting bright-coloured deer. The imagery is quite transparent, 
corresponding to that of a maiden whose blossoming youth has just begun 
to inspire the strains of love, and listening to whose melody the 
herd of deer, symbolizing young lovers, gets bewildered and flocks 
round her. Similarly we can understand the emotional conception 
of other ragas, e.g., Khambavati worshipping Brahma illustrates 
an old idea making the Creator fall in love with the charming beauty 
of his own creation; Bilavala corresponding to the type of a heroine 
in whom pangs of love are awakened by a vision of her own beauty 
in a mirror; or Malkaus typifying lovers in dalliance; or Desakh 
corresponding to a heroine with extreme passionate intensity rubbing 
her body against a post, symbolizing the hero; or the most favourite 
of the rdginls, the Bhairavl, representing the young heroine, who, 
delighted, like Parvati, by the vision of a anion, with her lover, 
gets absorbed in worshipping him. 

The different ragas were appropriated to different seasons 
connecting certain strains with certain ideas. According to the 
exposition of William Jones, ■ the artists were able to recall the 
memory of autumnal merriment at the close of the harvest; of 
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reviving hilarity on the revival of blossoms and complete vernal 
delight in the month of Vasanta ; of languor during the dry heats and 
refreshment by the first rains which cause in the Indian climate a 
second spring. The inventive talents of the Greeks never suggested 
a more charming allegory than the lovely families of the six ragas 
named in the order of seasons—Bhairava, Malava, iSri-Raga, Hindola 
or Vasanta, Dipaka and Megha; each of whom is wedded to five 
ragiyis or nymphs—presenting wonderfully diversified images for the 
play of the artist’s genius A re<?a-painting is represented in 
pi. LXIII B. 


The Pahari school 

The same inspiration and subject-matter gave birth to the 
paintings of the west Himalayan schools, popularly known as 
Pahari, and produced in the bee-hive of the sub-Himalayan states 
of Jammu, Basohli, Chamba, Nurpur, Kangra, KuIIu, Mandi, Suket, 
etc. Tehri-Garhwal, the southernmost centre of this group, shows 
in its paintings a family-resemblance to Kangra where some excellent 
finished work was produced in the late eighteenth and early nine¬ 
teenth centuries. The eternal theme of the Himalayan art is the figure 
of Krishna both in his boyhood pranks and his love-episodes with 
Kadha (pi. LXIII A). Dance and music in sylvan surroundings 
form a recurrent motif of this school. The paintings produced 
at Basohli show unusual brilliance of colour and animated expres¬ 
sion. Their vigorous quality, spacious composition and brilliant 
colours entitle these pictures to a very high place amongst the 
Pahari masterpieces. The paintings of Kangra, proper exhibit 
fine workmanship as in Mughul miniatures. Their tones are sub¬ 
dued and the line is exquisitely fine, rhythmic and racy, specially 
in the delicate rendering of female figures. 

The Mughul school 

The Mughuls in India were enlightened patrons of art, under 
whom architecture, painting, textiles and carving hurst into a new 
efflorescence. As a boy Akbar had himself taken lessons in drawing, 
and to his personal interest and patronage of painting is due the 
great impulse that this art received during his reign. He invited 
hundreds of painters from all over India including Gujarat-Rajputana 
and entrusted them with the work of producme illustrated master¬ 
pieces of Sanskrit and Persian literatures. Amongst these was 
the history of the house of Timur, now preserved in original at 
Patna, the Mahabharata of which Akbar’s own copy under the name 
of Razmnama with 169 pictures is preserved at Jaipur, the Ham- 
mnama, a hook of romantic; tales for which the emperor had great 
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fondness and of which 1375 paintings were executed on cloth (only 
about a hundred are now preserved, of which four are in India), the 
Rdmdyana, the AJebarndmd (life of Akbar by Abu’l Fazl) the Iyar-i- 
Danish and others, each of which a number of painters combined 
to illustrate. It was an eclectic school that Akbar built up, taking 
the best elements of the Rajasthani and the Persian schools and 
imparting to it a genuine Indian feeling. As the Mughuls gradually 
became rooted in the soil, so also did the pictorial art fostered by 
them, develop its essentially Indian character and the Mughul 
school soon spread throughout the country. It was an art primarily 
of book-illustration and individual portraiture including varied 
scenes of court- and palace-life depicting the emperors, their family 
and nobles. Whereas in the Gujarati and Rajasthani schools the 
same idealized type of human face was nearly repeated again and 
again like the types in sculpture, the facial type in Mughul art was 
meant to represent with all the mastery of line and colour real 
persons endowed with character and individuality. 

Jahangir, a generous patron of painting and artists, used to pride 
himself on the critical powers of appreciation: ‘ I am very fond of 
pictures and have such discrimination in judging them that I 
can tell the name of the artist. If there are similar portraits finished 
by several artists, I could point out the painter of each’. The 
beauty of line and the delicacy of soft colours melting into one 
another mark the beautiful paintings executed in his reign, which are 
mostly concerned with the episodes of his own life. He was ex¬ 
tremely fond of animal (pi. LXII B) and bird drawings of which 
many masterpieces by Ustad Mansur have been preserved. 

The name of Shah Jahan is associated with tremendous building- 
activity (p.128). The art of painting did not receive the same attention 
as architecture, but the painters spared no pains in the careful 
treatment of lines, selection of colours and highly-finished decorative 
details, although the pictures are marked by a certain amount of 
stiffness. Individual portraits, darbar -scenes and paintings of 
■darveshes are numerous. In the time of Aurangzeb painting received 
a setback as imperial patronage was withdrawn and painters were 
obliged to fall back upon the precarious patronage of local courts. 
The subject-matter of later Mughul paintings was now confined 
mainly to harem-scenes with kings and grandees indulging in drink 
and music in the company of women. The Ragamdld subjects 
also were adopted by the painters of the Delhi school but with poor 
results. 

The art of the Mughuls was aristocratic, distinguished by realism, 
■careful and refined draughtsmanship, and a high intellectual quality. 
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In addition to their historical value, its finest products are aesthetic- 
gems which have elicited the appreciation of discriminating art' 
critics. 


V. S. Agrawala 
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CHAPTER VI 


CONSERVATION 

T HE foregoing pages will have given the reader an idea of 
the immense archaeological wealth of India. To save for 
posterity this cultural heritage, which had suffered from age-long 
neglect and devastation from a variety of causes, is one of the chief 
functions of the Archaeological Survey of India and of the similar 
organizations in what were till recently known as the Native States 
of India. The heavy tropical rainfall, particularly in the eastern 
regions and the west coast of India, which induces luxuriant growth 
of vegetation, has led to the somewhat rapid disintegration of many 
a monument. Unlike the western countries, where a monument 
can be left to itself after thorough repairs, in India after the initial 
treatment a monument needs constant attention hy way of ! annual 
repairs which include jungle clearance after the monsoon, re-setting 
of stones and bricks rendered loose by the rains or by the sprouting 
root of a tree. A thick growth of moss or lichen may disfigure 
a monument and, in acute cases, completely hide from view its 
carved or sculptured surface. 

The destructive action of salt is particularly noticeable on 
monuments standing by or within a few mile3 of the sea, as the 
salt-laden air penetrates into the permeable surface of rock-cut 
masonry or brick monuments and wears it out. Inland, parti¬ 
cularly in the north-west, the presence of saltpetre in the soil, left 
unutilized by the absence of plant-life, wears out structures and 
reduces bricks to dust. 

, Another cause, sometimes very acute, of injury to monuments 
has been the occurrence of earthquakes in the submontane regions 
of India. When we take into account the injury done to monuments 
by some recent earthquakes, such as the Kangra earthquake of 1905, 
the Assam earthquakes of 1918 and 1945 and the Bihar earth¬ 
quake of 1934, we can easily imagine that the many unrecorded 
earthquakes in old days must have been responsible for damage 
to and the ultimate destruction of many a monument. 

Human agency as a destructive factor can take and has taken, 
in India many a form. There are recorded cases of the bigotry of 
one religious community injuring and disfiguring monuments of 
a rival community. The iconoclastic zeal of the invaders from 
the north-west in the eleventh and subsequent centuries has been. 
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particularly offensive in this respect. Quarrying for bricks and 
stone has also contributed greatly to the destruction of monuments. 
Of the cases on record, the most glaring ones are the rifling of the 
Dharmarajika stupa at Sarnath (above, p. 61), of the Bharhut 
stupa (p.81) by the local people for building purposes, of the Amara- 
vati stupa (p. 81) by a landlord for the stones to be burnt into 
lime and of considerable parts of the ruins at Harappa by a Govern¬ 
ment contractor for ballast required for laying rail. In 1828, 
under the Governor Generalship of Lord Bentinck, a Government- 
sponsored proposal -was set afoot to demolish the Taj Mahal for 
the value of its marbles and was indeed seriously considered for the 
next seven years. The utilisation of Mughul forts for housing 
troops in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries led to extensive 
alterations, and sometimes the demolition, of monuments, and it 
was not without difficulty that the military area could later on he 
separated from the archaeological area in some of the forts. More 
innocent, but not less disfiguring, have been the later accretions 
to and alterations of ancient temples and mosques, intended to make 
them conform to current taste and requirements. Lastly, agri¬ 
culture has been responsible for the progressive denudation and, 
in some cases, complete levelling down of ancient sites. 

Although a systematic survey of ancient monuments was started 
by Alexander Cunningham in 1861, it was not until twenty years 
later that any organized attempt was made to preserve the monu¬ 
ments from decay. The appointment of H. H. Cole as Curator 
of Ancient Monuments ‘ to superintend, under the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, the conservation of the most celebrated and important 
examples of national archaeology and architecture throughout India’ 
was a notable event, as it carried with it the recognition of the 
fact that the preservation of monuments was a permanent res¬ 
ponsibility of the State. Prior to this, the conservation-activities 
of the Government had only been sporadic, the chief among them 
being the repairs to the Taj Mahal in 1808, to Patehpur Slkrl 
and Sikandara (near Agra) in 1815 and the following years, Qutb 
Minar (Delhi) in 1826, the monuments at Thatta (District Karachi) 
in 1885 and Ahmadnagar (Bombay) in 1867. 

During the four years or so that Cole held office, he visited a 
few important monuments all over India and advised the local 
•administrations about their repairs, some of which were actually 
•carried out. Of the monuments that received his care mention 
may be made of those at Bijapur, Ahmadnagar and Karle in West 
India; Mahabalipuram, Trichinopoly, Madura, Tanjore, Conjee- 
veram and Kumbhakonam in South India; Sanchi and Gwalior 
in Central India; Mount Abu, Ajmer, Mewar, Agra and Delhi in 
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North India; and Lahore and the Buddhist remains in Yusufzai 
land in the North-West 1 . 

The central organization for conservation broke up in 1885, 
and conservation, like exploration, virtually came to a standstill. 
However, the listing of monuments, started in 1883 with a view to 
taking stock of the existing material, continued at a slow space 
undeT the local administrations. 

Following the declaration by Lord Curzon in 1901 that it was 
1 equally our duty to dig and discover, to classify, reproduce and 
describe, to copy and decipher, and to cherish and conserve ’ and 
the appointment of a Director General of Archaeology in 1902 
(above, p. 6), the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act was 
passed in 1904 1 to provide for the preservation of ancient monuments 
.... and for the protection and aquisition in certain cases of ancient 
monuments and of objects of archaeological, historical and artistic 
interest ’. Despite the moderate nature of the provisions of the 
Act, it gave a legal basis to the conservation-activities of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India and has been the mainstay of the protec¬ 
tion of ancient monuments from deliberate damage. Large-scale 
repairs to monuments standing badly in need of attention were 
soon undertaken. The rules governing such repairs were for¬ 
mulated, the underlying principle being that ‘ our first duty is not 
to renew hut to preserve ’ 2 . 

Throughout the period of its existence from 1902 the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India has been devoting itself, inter alia, to the 
task of preserving the national monuments of India and saving 
them from further decay. All categories of monuments—ruined 
stupas, temples, mosques, tombs and forts, rock-cut monuments, 
excavated remains, paintings, etc.—have received their due share 
of attention. The problems of each category have been different. 
In ruined standing monuments the chief tasks have been the clear¬ 
ance of their plans by rescuing them from heaps of fallen ddhris ; 
the preservation of the core of masonry or brickwork exposed 
by the facing having fallen off; filling up and grouting cracks; 
underpinning worn-out bases of walls ; re-setting perilously out-of-plumb 
walls; making ruined wall-tops watertight; pointing open joints ; 
eradication of vegetation, etc. In Muslim monuments additional com¬ 
plications are often introduced by the presence of damaged arches 
and domes. In the rock-cut caves and temples of West and South 

1 Cole’s reports comprise sixteen volumes of th & Preservation of National 
Monuments series (Simla-Caleutta, 1881-85). 

2 1- Marshall. Conservation Manual (Calcutta, 1923), p. 10; cf. Indian 
Archaeological Policy, 1915 (Calcutta, 1916,) p. 18. 
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India the gradual wearing out of the rock has been , the chief problem. 
While chemical preservation is called for in some cases, in the majo¬ 
rity of them the percolation of water from one or more sources, 
which may be at a considerable distance from the monument, is 
generally hard to detect and check. In excavated remains with 
buildings of more than one period 1 the problems are necessarily 
different: the preservation is concerned with the overhanging 
later structures, often resting on nothing more than loose earth or 
debris, and sometimes with the drainage of rain-water from the 
lower levels much deeper .than the adjoining surface. In the ex¬ 
cavated areas of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa (above, p. 32) salt 
starts disintegrating the brickwork immediately after it has been 
exposed. The use of over-burnt bricks was found to be nothing 
more than a palliative and the practice has now been stopped. 
The above categories of work do not by any means exhaust 
the numerous problems the conservator has to face in preserving 
ancient monuments but conveys some idea of their variety 
and wide range. 

It is neither possible nor necessary to detail here the numerous 
measures of conservation carried out by the Archaeological Survey 
of India and similar organizations in Indian States for the preser¬ 
vation of protected monuments. Clearing jungle, repairing a cracked 
wall, making good broken or missing components—items of conser¬ 
vation like thes , vital as they are for the preservation of a monu¬ 
ment, are essentially of the nature of annual routine. It will do 
to mention here only a few of the large-scale programmes of con¬ 
servation undertaken from time to time 3 . 

One of the most important works done by the Archaeological 
Survey of India in its earlier days was the conservation of the group 
of monuments at Sanch! in Bhopal State (pp. 79 and 139). Those 
had suffered as much from the ravages of time as from the acti¬ 
vities of previous explorers, one of whom, Captain Johnston, 
had opened up the Great Stupa from top to bottom on one side and 
left a wide breach in it, while Cunningham himself had done much 

‘It has often been said that the excavated areas should be filled up 
after the necessary records have been made, but this is not always suitable 
for Indian conditions which require at least parts of selected excavated 
sites to be left open for public education, and the advantages of visual 
education are admitted on all hands. 

3 See An. Rep. Arch. Sun. India, 1902-03 to 1936-37. Annual Beports 
of the Archaeological Departments of the following States are also available : 
Mysore (1900-01 onwards), Jammu and Kashmir (1911 onwards), Hydera¬ 
bad (1914-15 onwards), Travancore (1924-25 onwards), Gwalior (1924-25 
onwards), Cochin (1926-27 onwards), Jodhpur (1928 onwards) and Baroda 
(1936 onwards). 
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■damage by indiscriminate digging. ■ The monuments engaged the 
.attention of the Survey, working in collaboration with Bhopal 
State, for seven years from 1912. In the Great Stupa itself, the 
whole of the south-western quadrant, which was about to collapse 
and threatened to bring down with it the south and west gates, was 
■dismantled and reconstructed. The dome, balustrades and crown¬ 
ing umbrellas of the Third Stupa were restored and the whole site 
was levelled and turfed. These measures have now restored some¬ 
thing of the original dignity of the group which is at once one of 
the most important and magnificent monuments in India. 

Of the other Buddhist monuments, the ruins at Taklit-i-bahl 
{above, pp. 54 and 82) and the excavated remains at and around 
Taxila (above, p. 50), Kasia, Saheth-Maheth (p. 69) and Sar- 
nath (p. 61) were conserved and saved from further destruction. 

At the last place the lofty Dhamekh stupa was partially refaced 
with stone to save its core, of which the upper part has recently 
been underpinned on a large scale. The inherent problems of 
conserving excavated remains referred to above (p. 158) were 
successfully tackled at Nalanda (above, p. 62), where, even ac¬ 
cording to a not very friendfy critic of the Archaeological Survey, 
' the Great Stupa has been dealt with very successfully and in some 
of the monasteries the method adopted for preserving high-lying 
walls by underpinning with reinforced concrete and with set-back 
brickwork is very good and the conspectus of different levels so 
given is most clear 11 . 

The dilapidated Hindu temples too received their due share 
of attention. The elegant stone Mundesvari temple at Chainpur 
(District Shahabad, Bihar), the brick temples at Bahtia and 
Bhitargaon (Districts Fatehpur and Kanpur, U. P., above, 
p. 95), the large groups of temples in the Almora Hills (U. P.), 
the small but exquisite shrine at Tigawa (District Jubbulpore, 
above, p. 94), the, Lakshmana temple at Slrpur (District Baipur, 
C. P., above, p. 98) and the Mahadeva temple at Pah (District 
Saugor, C. P.) were preserved by necessary repairs. The well- 
known temples at Khajuraho (above, p. 99) were attended to with 
the help of the Chatarpur State (now integrated with the Vindhya 
Pradesh Union). The work in the lavishly-ornamented Jaina temple 
(p. 101) on Mount Abu (Sirohi State, now in Bombay Presidency) 

was particularly difficult owing to the presence of broken marble 
lintels with extremely fragile traceries. In Mayurbhanj State (now 
merged with Orissa) the State archaeologists reconstructed from 


■ 1 C. L. Woolley, A Report on the "Work of the Archaeological Surccy of 
India (1939). 
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the foundation to the finial, mostly with old material, three early- 
medieval temples at Khiching,—a task which was successfully 
accomplished but the principle of which may he questioned. 

In South India the problem of conservation is complicate d 
hy the fact that most of the temples are even now used as places 
of worship, and it is neither expedient nor possible to assume com¬ 
plete responsibility for the maintenance of such monuments. 
A Religious Endowment Board has been constituted by the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras to look after the preservation of ‘ living ’ temples 
and to see that their ancient character is not destroyed by modern 
additions and alterations. The all-important group of temples at 
Bhuvanesvar (District Puri, above, p. 98), some of which are 
under worship, were once declared protected and taken over for 
repairs, but had subsequently to be given up due to local hostility. 
Recent efforts, however, have succeeded in retrieving many of these 
temples once more, and a comprehensive programme of conser¬ 
vation is now being carried out to preserve these remarkable temples 

Much attention was paid to the Muslim monuments at Delhi 
in 1910 and the following years, as the planning of the new capital 
necessitated a thorough conservation of most of the monuments 
to bring them into accord with the new set-up. The unsightly 
villages round the Old Port of Sher Shah (1542-45, above, p. 124) 
were removed, its walls and gateways cleared of d6bris and a new 
approach-road through an old gate provided. In the Red Port 
of Shah Jahan (1627-59, above, p. 130), apart from normal repairs 
to fort-walls and monuments inside, the buried causeways, water- 
channels and fountains were excavated, restored and made to func¬ 
tion. At the Qutb Minar the old levels of buildings were restored, 
all modern accretions removed and new roads not conforming 
to the lay-out of the monuments diverted. Equally far-reaching 
measures were adopted on other monuments such as the 
Khirkl Masjid, Moth-ki-Masjid, Tughlaqabad (above, pp. 
112 and 113) etc. 

Of the other Muslim buildings that received attention, mention 
may be made of the fort and tomb of Akbar (1556-1605), the early 
seventeenth-century tomb of ‘Itimadu’d-Daulah and the Taj Mahal, 
all at Agra (above, pp. 127 and 129). At the last monument 
the approach-road was cleared of all modern excrescences, the colon¬ 
nades of the forecourt were re-built and the forecourt itself was- 
laid out with lawns and trees. The inner garden was re-laid on 
ancient lines and the normal functioning of the old water-channels, 
and fountains restored. At Lahore the Slush Mahal in the Port,, 
of the second half of the eighteenth century, and the Badshahi 
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mosque, of the reign of Aurangzeb, received much care. The 
Pearl mosque of the time of Jahangir was rescued from being used 
as the Government Treasury and divested of the extraneous modem 
brickwork. 

In Bihar, the fort of Rohtas (District Shahabad), containing 
buildings of the time of Sher Shah and later periods, had been lying 
in utter disrepair. The palace-buildings inside the fort, the gate¬ 
ways and parts of the fort-wall were saved from further decay by 
timely repairs. The magnificent tomb of Sher Shah at Sassaram 
(District Shahabad, p. 124) and the lesser tombs of two succeeding 
members of his dynasty were thoroughly overhauled. The problem of 
arresting the decay in brickwork in the damp climate of Bast India 
was particularly difficult in the early Muslim buildings at Gaur and 
Pandua (now partly in West and partly in East Bengal). Of the 
medieval forts that were attended to, mention may be made of the 
ones at Burhanpur (District Nimar, C. P.), Daulatabad (Hydera¬ 
bad State), Vijayanagara (Hampi, District ' Bellary, Madras), 
Kalinjar (District, Banda U. P.) and Mandu (Dhar State, now in 
Madhya-Bharat Union), the grandest of all fortresses in India 
(above, p. 117). 

Some of the more important works done in recent years may 
be recorded here. No proper attention could till recently be paid 
to the rock-cut Buddhist caves at Kanheri, ranging in date from 
the first century B. C. to sixth century A. D. (above, p. 86 ), 
as the monuments were privately owned and the property on which, 
they were situated changed hands frequently. The Government 
of Bombay has now acquired the whole area for the laying out 
of a national park and the caves can now be given the treatment 
they stand in need of. Some of the pillars and pilasters supporting the 
roof-rock have been repaired with cement-concrete. The court¬ 
yards have been levelled up and approach-roads laid. The work 
is not yet complete; among the problems that still remain to be 
tackled is the progressive deterioration of the cave-walls and sculp¬ 
tures which needs check by intensive chemical treatment. 

The famous rock-cut temples on the island of Elephanta (above, 
p. 90 ) present some acute problems of conservation, all of which 
have their genesis in the. disintegration of the rock caused by the 
presence of injurious salts in the atmosphere and the percolation of 
water into the caves. In 1935 three fragments of appreciable size fell 
off from the Trimurti figure. Hollowing the report of a committee 
of experts, extensive measures of conservation have been carried 
out here. All earth and vegetation have been removed from the 
top of the cave. Visible cracks have been grouted and the entire 
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rock-surface covered with a coat of gunite.' Thirty holes, about : 
2 inches in diameter, ranging in depth from 40 to 70 feet and spaced 
6 feet apart, have been bored in the southern fringe of the rock- 
roof and filled up with cement-grout. Another group of about 50 
suitably-spaced holes have been made and filled up in the entire 
surface of the roof-rock. To prevent rain-water from finding its 
way into the main cave a deep trench with an angular flank bn either 
side has been sunk behind it and filled with an impervious cement- 
barrier by the Francois cementation-precess. In one of the caves 
columns of plain ashlar-masonry have been constructed to hold 
the ceiling. The loose or cracked parts of all sculptures have been 
internally secured with non-rusting metal dowels and cracks in the 
panels have been neatly filled up with suitably-coloured mortar. 
A constant vigilance is now maintained over this monument to 
detect any traces of deterioration. 

The Shore temple at Mahabalipuram (District Chingleput, 
above, p. 103 ), standing at the edge of the sea-coast, is cons¬ 
tantly subjected not only to salt-laden draft from the sea hut to 
the beating of waves and spray. The deterioration of the masonry 
due to the former cause is too far advanced and too persistent 
to be amenable to any chemical treatment, but in order to check 
the direct action of water a semicircular groyne-wall of pre-cast 
concrete blocks, 290 feet long, was constructed between the temple 
and the sea in 1944-45. Two years later the wall was further 
strengthened by underpinning the gaps between the slabs, and 
last year its height was raised with mass cement-eoncrete. Data 
about the level of the sea during the rough weather are being collect¬ 
ed, and the wall will, if necessary, be further reinforced next year. 

The stupendous Sun-temple at Konarak (District Puri, above, 
p. 99 ) on the east coast was exhumed out of sand in 1893 when 
its architectural wealth was brought to light. While the pyra¬ 
midal roof of the front porch was found to be almost intact, the 
sikhara . of ■ the sanctum was entirely missing. As a measure of 
holding the former in position, all the' entrances to the porch were 
blocked up and the interior reinforced with a 15 feet wide dry-stone 
wall and filled up with sand in 1902. This step has proved to be 
of dubious value, as rain-water percolating from the top moistens 
the sand inside. Besides, the air charged with salt from the sea 
and the dampness of the atmosphere have been responsible for a 
weathering of the monument and for a thick growth of moss and 
lichen on its walls. 

During the last decade-the monument has received persistent 
attention. An extensive programme of structural repairs, including 
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grouting wide gaps in the masonry-joints and replacing fallen and 
worn-out members has been and is being carried out. The large- 
scale chemical treatment given to the monument is dealt with 
below (p. 166). It is obvious that due to the adverse atmos¬ 

pheric conditions prevailing round the monument both the structural 
and chemical treatment must be carefully planned and executed 
in accordance with the recommendations of an expert committee 
which is being appointed shortly to tackle, as far as possible, the 
problem of preserving this great and unique temple. 

A rare specimen of pre-Muslim irrigation-system, the Anangpux 
dam (District Gurgaon, East Punjab), consisting of a high masonry 
wall with sluices for letting in water, has been thoroughly exposed 
and made good. The wall has been excavated down to a depth 
of 20 feet and its undermined parts restored. During the work, 
in order to obviate the possibility of any settlement of the new 
foundations due to the percolation of water from the highland 
on the outer side of the wall, water was constantly pumped out. 
The new masonry was laid in a mortar with a high proportion of 
cement and was further reinforced by a new arch hidden inside 
the hearting of the wall to take the weight of the masonry above. 

The Gol Gumbaz at Bijapur (above, p. 120) is at present one 
of the major items of conservation. The dome-masonry developed 
a number of cracks and patches of plaster from the inner side of 
the dome began to give way. This interfered with the well-known 
aecoustic properties of the monument and called for attention. 
In 1937 the dome was rendered watertight by a shell of gunite. 
Steps are now being taken to treat the dome from inside with a 
doubly-reinforced gunite shell which will rest on a tapering ring- 
beam of reinforced cement-concrete. 

At Fatehpur Sikrl, the deserted capital of Akbar (above, p. 126), 
the complex of buildings containing the tomb of Akbar’s spiritual 
guide, Shaikh Salim ChishtI, was found to have developed cracks 
and the lofty walls on the south and east had tilted outwards 
due to the soakage of rain-water, as the original network of drains 
became chocked and ceased to function. The 134 feet high 
Bulahd Darwaza and the wall flanking it threatened to fall and 
thus cause a major archaeological catastrophe. The monument 
has now been thoroughly overhauled from the underground cells 
to the roofs and parapets, and the drains at varying levels together 
with the birkha (underground reservoir) have been attended to. 
The entire southern terrace in several storeys has been dug out and 
re-laid with fresh lime-concrete involving the use of six hundred 
tons each of rubble and concrete. Some of the cracks in the 

M2 
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buildings were found to be very deep-rooted with large ramifications- 
inside. These have been grouted; in three of them as many as 
about two hundred bags of cement had to be pumped in. 

In 1936 the Archaeological Survey became apprehensive of 
the deteriorating condition of the Taj Maljal. In view of the inter¬ 
national reputation of the monument a committee of experts was 
asked to report on the necessary measures of conservation, and 
its recommendations have beep implemented. The main items of 
conservation carried out consist of making the dome and drum of 
the monument watertight by grouting, raking out joints in the 
marble facing. and filling them up with special lime-mortar, re¬ 
setting all bnlged-out stones, replacing cracked members and subs¬ 
tituting wrought iron clamps, and dowels by those of gunmetal 
thoroughly embedded in cement-grout. In order to draw out 
hygrosoopic salt from the inner brickwork of the. dome a weak 
plaster, to he repeated at suitable intervals, has been coated over 
the drum from inside. The inlay-work at the necking has also been 
made good. The split pillars and broken lintels of the four octa¬ 
gonal pavilions round the main dome have been replaced after 
properly cribbing the superstructure. The terrace round the main 
dome is now being rendered watertight; and the cracks in the vault¬ 
ing of the first and second storeys will also receive due attention. 
All these measures will give the ‘dream in marbles’ a fresh lease 
of life. 


Madho Sabot Vats 
A. Ghosh 


Chemical Preservation 

The Chemical Branch of the Archaeological Survey of India 
came into being in 1917 with the appointment of an Archaeological 
Chemist, whose principal duty was the chemical treatment and 
preservation of museum-exhibits and other antiquities. However, 
with the expansion of the Survey the scope and sphere of the acti¬ 
vities of the Archaeological Chemist also increased rapidly, and 
since the problems of chemical conservation of monuments required 
urgent solution the preservation of ancient monuments—rock-cut- 
caves, temples, sculptures and inscriptions etc.—-soon became an 
important function of the Chemical Branch. Some ancient monu¬ 
ments are embellished with mural paintings and their scientific 
preservation also became, at a later stage, an important charge of 
the Chemical Branch. Besides this important work of preser¬ 
vation, the Branch has been engaged in the interpretation of ancient 
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India ntechniques through cheniioal analysis and scientific exaini na¬ 
tion of such specimens as mortars and plasters, glasses and glazes, 
metals and alloys, terracotta and faience, pigments and painted 
stuccos from mural paintings, besides other specimens of archaeo¬ 
logical interest. It is desirable to discuss the activities of the 
Branch in relation to all these problems. 

Analysis of specimens .—Chemical examination and analysis 
of a large number of archaeological specimens have been carried 
out by the Archaeological Chemist. The results of such investi¬ 
gations have been fruitful and of great significance. The. examina¬ 
tion of specimens recovered in the archaeological excavations at 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro (p. 32) have thrown much light on the 
development of the material. civilization of protohistorie India. Similarly 
the specimens of glass and glaze unearthed at Taxila and other 
Buddhist sites have been analysed and much information obtained 
on the state of technical knowledge that existed in India during 
the historical period. A large number of glass specimens from 
Nalanda, Arikamedu and Ahickehhatra (above, pp. 62,73 and 95) 
have been examined for the determination of their compostion 
and the raw materials used in their manufacture. Analysis of 
glazed tiles from Chlni-ka-Pvauza at Agra has shown that the compo¬ 
sition of the glaze differs from that of Chinese glaze, and the tiles 
were, therefore, manufactured not by Chinese artisans, as was 
supposed in certain quarters, but by Persian artisans or their Indian 
pupils. Glazed tiles of different colours from Sher Shah’s tomb, 
Sassaxam (p. 124), have also been analysed with interesting results. 

Investigation of ancient Indian ceramics has not been confined 
to glass and glaze but has been extended to ordinary terracotta 
and pottery. In order to elucidate the technique of fabrication 
of ‘northern black polished ware,’ (p. 6B ) the analysis of a number 
of specimens was undertaken. The results of this preliminary 
investigation have already been published. 1 Similarly some bright 
red ware recovered at Arikamedu has been found to carry a super¬ 
ficial layer of a glaze, which appears to be some sort of salt-glaze. 
The chemical analysis of a number of glazed celadon ware specimens 
unearthed at Arikamedu has established the date of fabrication 
of this ware on internal evidence. 2 It is proposed to systematize 
the investigation on ancient glass, glaze and pottery and carry out 
a complete statistical analysis of as many specimens of known 
date as possible. 


Ancient India, no. 1 (1946), p. 58. 
1 Ibid., no. 2 (1946), pp. 93ff. 
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The chemical analysis of metal-and alloy-specimens from Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa has led to important and interesting results, 
in that it showed that the ancient craftsman had attained a very high 
degree of skill in metallurgy. Bronze was known and used on a 
fairly large scale, while the technique of casting and working had 
also been developed. The chemical composition of the Nalanda 
bronzes has been studied and the analysis of a large number of 
coins from Ahiehchhatra has also been carried out. Most of these 
coins have been found to contain appreciable amounts of antimony 
and some show the presence of lead. A number of metallic objects 
from Brahmagiri (pp. 39 and 74) have also been analysed and found 
to be composed of bronze and copper. It is desirable to study the 
micro-structure of these specimens in order to determine the 
technique of their manufacture. It is also proposed to carry out 
a thorough chemical and metallographic examination of datable 
metal - and alloy-specimens from known sites in India in order to 
assess the extent of technical development and metallurgical skill 
of the ancients. The Chemical Branch has been seriously handicap¬ 
ped in carrying out such investigations because of the lack of adequate 
laboratory and research facilities. 

Ancient, monuments .—Chemical treatment of ancient in numents 
has been carried out by the Chemical Branch in various parts of 
India, particularly at Elephanta, Karle, Bhaja and Jogesvarl in 
Bombay Province; Konarak, Bhuvanesvar, Udaigiri and Khanda- 
giri and Dhauli in Orissa ; Nalanda, Lauriya-Araraj, Lauriya- 
Nandangarh and Sassaram in Bihar; and Agra and Fatehpur Slkri 
in the United Provinces. Important work of conservation has 
been carried out with considerable success at Elephanta, where 
a group of priceless sculptures has been rescued from decay which 
once assumed alarming proportions. On analysis these sculptures 
were found to be impregnated with injurious soluble salts derived 
from the sea, and the rock above the cave was also found to be 
porous and spongy. The chemical treatment consisted of the 
application of wet paper-pulp to the affected sculptures for the 
elimination of injurious salts and subsequent preservation with a 
thin solution of ‘Gelva’-polymerized vinyl acetate resin. 

Chemical conservation has also been undertaken at Bhuvanesvar 
(above, p. 160) where a number of sculptures belonging to 
Parasuramesvara and Muktesvara temples have been subjected 
to paper-pulp treatment and freed from moss and vegetation. 

The gigantic Sun-temple at Konarak (p. 162), where intensive 
chemaicl work has been carried out for a number of years, presents 
very difficult problems of chemical conservation. This monument is 
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built of a highly ferruginous sandstone. The rook has weathered 
considerably and its proximity to the sea is detrimental to its 
lasting preservation. The attrition caused by dust-laden winds 
and the disintegration brought about by the crystallization and 
solution of soluble salts, partly derived from the soil and partly 
from the sea-breeze, have reduced most of the sculptures to mere 
skeletons and the highly ferruginous sandstone is now in the grips 
of rapid decay. A large number of sculptures have been freed 
from soluble salts by the paper-pulp method. The surface has 
been consolidated with thin solutions of vinyl acetate resin and 
the solvent action of meteoric water minimized by the application 
of hard paraffin-wax to treated sculptures. The entire Nat Mandir 
has been chemically treated in the above manner, and the measures 
have also been extended to front porch. However, the measures 
have not been wholly satisfactory and the treatment has to be 
repeated periodically. It may be stated that so far no rock-preser¬ 
vative has been evolved which can consolidate and strengthen 
huge stone monuments that are exposed to sun and rain and protect 
them from the elemental forces indefinitely. The problem of 
providing suitable drainage of rain-water at Konarak has still to 
be tackled, because at present a considerable part of the plinth 
of the temple remains submerged under water during the monsoon. 
The sand-filling inside the front porch also continues to give out, 
long after the rains, considerable quantities of moisture which keeps 
portions of the temple wet almost througout the year. The 
growth of moss and lichen is, therefore, difficult to eradicate. A 
considerable measure of success had, however, been achieved in 
checking the growth of moss and lichen with zinc sihcofloride, and 
it may be noted that dry parts of the monument are now almost 
free from vegetation. 

The famous Shore temple at Mahabalipuram (above, p. 162) 
presents extremely difficult problems of conservation. The temple 
is virtually saturated with sea-salts due to the direct beating of sea- 
waves which has been going on for centuries. The coarse-grained 
rock of the temple is being reduced to powder bit by bit, and since 
the supply of soluble salts is perennial because of the close proximity 
to the sea and of the salt-laden winds and sprays which continue 
to deposit sea-salt on the temple, all attempts at the chemical conserva¬ 
tion of this unique monument have been abandoned. In fact a 
chemical treatment is likely to do more damage than good because of 
the environmental conditions and the salts. 

The stucco images on the main stupa at Nalanda (above, p. 63) 
were found to be impregnated with injurious soluble salts. For 
the preservation of these images the entire brickwork of the stupa 
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has been rendered watertight by pointing and grouting open joints 
and using a waterproofing agent on the terrace. The images 
have been treated with wet paper-pulp and after the elimination of 
soluble salts they have been preserved with 5 p.c. vinyl acetate 
solution. The treatment has proved quite effective and it is 
proposed to extend these measures to the other images. 

The treatment of the famous Hathigumpha inscription of 
Kharavela at Udaigiri (above, p. 87) and the preservation of the 
Asokan inscription at Dhauli, both near Bhuvanesvar, have been 
successfully carried out by the Chemical Branch. Chemical treat¬ 
ment of inscribed mihrab in the Sher Shah’s tomb at Sassaram 
(p. 124) and the preservation of some sculptures at Jogesvarl, 
Karla and Bhaja (p. 85) has also been carried out. 

In this connexion it is desirable to discuss the various problems 
of deoay of ancient monuments and the measures that have to be 
adopted for their scientific conservation. Generally speaking, the 
more important causes of decay of rock-monuments in India are 
injurious soluble salts, considerable fluctuations in temperature and 
heavy rainfall. Some of the monuments are of colossal dimensions 
and it is a problem to check the solvent action of rain water 
and the attrition caused by dust-laden winds. The fluctuations 
of temperature bring about flaking and cracking of the rock, and 
the soluble salts cause enormous damage due to repeated solution 
and crystallization under suitable conditions. 

The choice of a suitable stone-preservative is extremely limited. 
Some of the reagents which have been recommended for use on rook 
monuments have been found to exert deleterious effect on the rock 
itself; others cause flaking and exfoliation of the rock. So far 
no suitable stone-preservative has been found which can offer 
permanent protection to the surface and also consolidate the rock 
as a whole. On experimentation some preservatives have been 
found to possess little adhesion, as they are washed off by the first 
few showers of rain; other show very . little penetrability and form 
a superficial skin on the surface of the rock. We are not aware 
of. a preservative which has been tried and tested and then found 
suitable for the preservation of exposed monuments in any part 
of the world. The quest for a suitable preservative for such monu¬ 
ments is going on, and it is desirable to conduct some research 
on this problem in India in order to evolve a suitable reagent or 
formula for the preservation ot rock monuments. The use of syn¬ 
thetic resins, vinyl acetate, polymethylmethacrylate, Tornesite, hard 
■ paraffin-wax etc. has not yet been based on proper scientific basis 
in this country for want of research facilities, but most of them 
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are being used in India on the lines adopted in the West with such 
modifications as seem necessary. 

Although zinc silieofluoride has been used with success for the 
■eradication of moss, it is necessary to find out efficient tree-killers 
and weedicides for the eradication of trees, weeds and other vegeta¬ 
tion which are a peculiar feature of this country. 

Reference may also be made in this connexion to the important 
work of structural conservation in which the use of a suitable water¬ 
proofing agent is called for for rendering terrace etc. watertight. 
Most of the waterproofing agents of commerce are found to contain 
soap, oil or wax and some contain large quantities of metallic powder. 
All these are known to exert injurious effect on delicate structures 
such as marble monuments. It is therefore necessary to conduct 
research on the modern synthetic resins in order to evolve a suitable 
waterproofing material for use on such monuments as the Taj 
Mahal. The problems of waterproofing the terrace of the Taj 
requires much research and experimentation. 

Mural paintings .—Some of the ancient monuments are embellished 
with mural paintings which stand in need of chemical treatment 
and preservation. Considerable work on this problem has been 
carried out by the Chemical Branch and the wall-paintings at 
Asar Mahal and Kumutgi in Bljapur District, as well as the mural 
paintings at Badami and Hoshangabad have been chemically treated 
.and preserved. The preliminary chemical treatment of the wall- 
paintings at Madanpur in Jhansi District was carried out several 
years ago and it is now desired to carry out the preservation of 
these paintings systematically. There are a large number of 
monuments in South India with mural paintings, such as those 
at Sittannava^al Conjeevaram, Tirumalaipuram, Tirumali, Tanjore, 
Lepakshi and Somapalle. The Chemical Branch is at present 
engaged in extensive chemical work on the mural paintings 
at Tanjore. The problem of these murals is a complex one due 
to the existence of two layers of paintings. The upper layer of 
paintings of the Nayaka period (sixteenth century) is to be transfer¬ 
red and mounted and the underlying layer of paintings of the Chola 
period (eleventh century) to be exposed and preserved in situ. 
These and other problems of preservation of these paintings are 
being systematically dealt with by the Chemical Branch. 

Extensive mural paintings are also found in many Mughul 
buildings in North India. The Chemical Branch has carried out 
on a restricted scale, the treatment of some paintings in the Agra 
Eort and at Eatehpur SikrI. 
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It may Be stated Bere that the mural paintings at Ajanta were- 
subjected to elaborate chemical treatment nearly a quarter of 
century ago by Signor Ceeconi, whose services were secured for 1 
this special work by Hyderabad State. These measures checked, 
the decay and deterioration of the paintings, but it is now necessary 
to treat the paintings again as the decay of the paintings is reported' 
to be increasing gradually. Modern science has placed at our 
disposal a number of synthetic resins, some of which are admirably 
suited to the work of preservation. For instance, the vinyl and 
methacrylate resins have been found in recent years to be very 
useful as surface-preservatives of mural paintings as well as good, 
adhesives for securing loose plaster and for preventing the flaking, 
of colours. The methods of Signor Cecconi, who used casein and, 
lime-plaster and shellac in spirit for filling wide cavities and beeswax 
in turpentine as a surface-preservative, have become out of date,, 
as natural resins are now considered harmful to mural paintings.. 

It may be emphasized that the treatment of mural paintings 
in India has been carried out on the lines adopted in the West with 
such modifications as seemed necessary. However, this, like stone- 
preservatives mentioned above (p. 168), lacks at present a proper 
scientific basis. It is not yet known how polymerized vinyl acetate- 
behaves in a tropical country like India. We do not know with, 
any degree of precision what is the penetrability of such a preserva¬ 
tive solution in the case of mud-plaster and compact lime-plaster 
and we are not aware of its behaviour under conditions of high, 
humidity. It is therefore essential to carry out systematic research, 
on such preservatives as Polystyrene, vinyl acetate, methylmetha¬ 
crylate etc., in order to establish the best conditions for their use in- 
India. Eminent experts in Europe, and the United States of 
America have been consulted and their opinion sought on the 
methods and technique of preservation of wall paintings, and it 
is proposed to adopt some of the methods suggested by them for 
conservation oE mural painting in India. 


B. B. Lal. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUMS 

The Development of Indian Museums 
The first museum in India was established by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in the year 1814 on its own premises. This collection 
provided the nucleus of the Indian Museum founded under the 
Indian Museum Act of 1866, although it was not till 1875 that 
the present museum-building in Chowringhee became available for 
housing the museum. The Madras Literary Society, a branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of London, was the next to establish a 
museum and in 1854 the present museum on Pantheon Road in 
Madras was completed to receive the collection which had previously 
been located in the College of Eort St. George. The Calcutta 

and Madras examples proved so encouraging that between 1850- 
and 1900 more than twentyfive museums sprang up in various 
parts of the country, of which those at Lahore, Lucknow, Mathura, 
Nagpur, Karachi, Udaipur, Rajkot, Bombay, Baroda, Paizabad, 
Bhavnagar, Bangalore, Trichur and Trivandrum had notable archaeo¬ 
logical or historical collections. The opening years of the twentieth 
century during the vieeroyalty of Lord Curzon witnessed the 
organization of the Archaeological Survey of India (above, p. 6) 
and the great impetus thus given to the study of archaeology, 
followed by the progressive expansion of archaeological enterprise 
throughout the country, gave rise to the growth of archaeological 
museums, and the officers of the Archaeological Survey of India 
have been since advising on the archaeological collections in the 
Provincial and local museums. In pursuance of the policy of the 
Department of Archaeology to establish museums on important' 
excavated sites for the purpose of safeguarding movable antiquities- 
and exhibiting them to their best advantage amidst their natural 
surroundings, museums sprang up at Nalanda, Sarnath, Taxila, 
Harappa, Mohenjo-daro and Nagarjunikonda, and museums of 
Mughul antiquities were established at the Taj at Agra and Delhi 
and Lahore Ports. To place the museums maintained directly 
by the Department of Archaeology on a sound footing a Museums 
Branch of the Department was established in 1945 to control the 
site-museums besides being in direct charge of the Central Asian 
Antiquities Museums, New Delhi (below, p. 176). Other museums, 
with notable archaeological collections were founded in Bombay, 
BIjapur (Bombay Province), Baripada and Khiching (Mavurbhanj: 
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State), Chamba (Himachal Pradesh), Cuttack (Orissa), Dacca (East 
Bengal), Gauhati (Assam), Gwalior (Madhya-Bharat), Himatnagar 
(Idar State), Jaipur, Hyderabad, Jodhpur, Khajuraho (Vindhya 
Pradesh), Mysore, Patna, Peshawar, Poona, Quetta, Sanchl (Bhopal) 
and Udaipur. Today there are in India, excluding Pakistan, 
ninety six museums, of which more than half have archaeology 
represented in them and it would be no exaggeration to say that 
more than half of the entire museum-collections consists of 
archaeological and historical material. 1 

The reason for this bias in favour of archaeology is not far to 
seek. During the medieval period immeasurable damage had 
been done to temples and other religious establishments, resulting 
m the dismemberment of carved architectural pieces and disfigure¬ 
ment of sculptures and the bulk of the disjecta membra of ancient 
shrines now found then- way into the museums. The worth of 
these objects of antiquarian value and historical interest was recogniz¬ 
ed early in the nineteenth century and the drive for their collection, 
available with little expense and labour and with no hindrance, was 
greatly accelerated by the activities of Alexander Cunningham 
and his associates (above, p. 2), who in their exploratory tours 
and sporadic excavations spared no pains in gathering objects 
for display in museums. The proceeds of the subsequent systematic 
excavations conducted by the Archaeological Survey of India on 
ancient sites (above, Chapter II) have gone to enrich the museums 
of India. The excavations of the Archaeological Departments of 
the States have also augmented the collections in the respective States. 
.Standing as a class by themselves are the archaeological collections 
recovered by Aurel Stein in his expeditions into the Chinese Turldstan 
{below, p. 20) now housed in a special museum in New Delhi known 
as the Central Asian Antiquities Museum. The museum-collectioDS 
have been further augmented by finds acquired under the Treasure 
Trove Act and by purchase. 

It is, therefore, in no way surprising that the custodianship 
of our cultural heritage preserved in a large number of museums is 
vested in the hands of the Department of Archaeology, which both 
■directly and indirectly is playing an important role in the develop¬ 
ment of the museum-movement in the country. The latest activity 
of the Department in the field of museums is the establishment of 
the Archaeological Section of the National Museum of India in a 
part of the Government House, New Delhi, opened on the second 
anniversary of the Indian Independence Day (below, p. 177). 

l For a survey of Indian museums, see S. 3?. Markham and H. 
Hargreaves, The Museums of India (London, 1936). 
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The recent division of museum-collections between India and 
Pakistan has been carried out in an accommodating spirit, the 
interests of museums in both the countries having been kept in 
view, and although the rich archaeological fields of the Indus and 
Peshawar, valleys have gone to Pakistan, the Indian museums 
possess a fairly representative collection of the Mohenjo-daro, 
Harappa. and Taxila antiquities. But nowhere in India, except 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, is there a good collection of Gandhara 
sculpture in spite of its cultural interest to India. 

With a fairly adequate and developed archaeological collection! 
it is time that greater stress were laid on the educative and cultural 
aspects of the museums. At present we are handicapped everywhere 
for lack of trained personnel and proper museum-buildings but 
it is hoped that in the near future both these hurdles would be 
crossed and, besides Government help, public munificence to a 
larger degree will be forthcoming by way of collections and dona¬ 
tions, examples of which have set by Sir Batan Tata and Sir Dorab 
Tata of Bombay making over their invaluable collections to the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

Museums of the Department of Archaeology 

A brief description of the salient features of the museums under 
the charge of the Department of Archaeology is all that can be 
given here. Detailed information can be obtained by a reference 
to guide-books and other publications where available. 

Archaeological Section, ■ Indian Museum, Calcutta. Although the 
archaeological exhibits in the museum had been receiving attention 
from its commencement in 1814 under the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
it was not till after the passage of the Indian Museum Act of 1910' 
that the Director General of Archaeology was made one of the 
Trustees and placed in a position to have direct charge of the 
archaeological collection. For lack of funds eleven years passed 
before a whole-time Superintendent of the Archaeological Section 
was appointed in 1921 and from thence ownard the Department of 
Archaeology has taken up the re-arrangement, labelling, proper 
display and publication of catalogues etc. The limited space 
available for the Section is a great hindrance to the development 
of the growing collections on modern lines. 

The most striking feature of the unrivalled collection of antiquities 
in the - Indian Museum is the stupa-railings and one of the four 
gateways of the .Bharhut stupa (above, p. 81), brought in by 
Alexander Cunningham and now on view in an exclusive gallery. 
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These 1 carved and inscribed architectural pieces of Kaimur sand¬ 
stone, consisting of pillars, cross-bars and copings of the second 
■century B.C., give a place of pride and distinction to the Indian 
Museum to which the student must turn for the study of the early 
indigenous school of art. No less important is the Gandhara gallery 
where representations of the Graeco-Buddhist art-school of the 
north-west (above, p. 140) collected from ancient sites of 
Taxila (above, p. 00) Jamalgarhi, Sahri-bahlol, Takht-i-bahi, Pesha¬ 
war, Swat valley, and Charsada (p. 54) are exhibited, and the 
value of this collection has been enhanced after the partition of India, 
as this is the only representative collection of Gandhara sculpture 
now left in India. The collection of Indian coins is indeed the 
one of most varied and extensive in the world and includes numerous 

The Piprawa relics of the third century B.C., containing among 
other objects an inscribed relic-casket and a unique crystal bowl 
(above, p. 79), the prehistoric and historical antiquities from 
excavated sites, chronologically-arranged sculptures from Mathura, 
Amaravati, Bhumara, Sarnath, places in Bihar and Bengal, 
Bhnvanesvar, Konarak etc., Arabic and Persian inscriptions and 
Indo-Muslim architectural pieces, illuminated manuscripts and glazed 
tiles are among the other items of the collection. The group of 
South Indian bronzes, though not fully, representative, is the best 
in North India. 

Nalandd Museum ,.—The museum oh the excavated site of 
Nalanda (above, p. 62) is arranged in four rooms and the verandah 
of a building which was originally designed, as a combined store 
for antiquities, office and rest-house and is wholly unsuited for the 
purpose. Within this limitation the collection has been arranged 
and labelled to their best advantage. Antiquities from Bajgir 
(above, p. 55) have also been assigned a separate portion in the 
museum.. The most interesting feature of the museum is the 
collection of stone and. bronze images of the Buddhist gods and 
goddesses and a few images of the Hindu pantheon, all representing 
the Pala school of art at its best, and a few stucco heads of the late 
Gupta period, mostly recovered from the main stupa. . Lithic 
inscriptions of the time of Ya£ovarmadeva of the eighth century 
and of Vipulasmnitra of the twelfth century are important historical 
records. The sealings of royalties of the Gupta and Maukhari 
dynasties and a vast number of official and personal sealings and 
many specimens of the official sealings of the Nalanda monastery 
form a notable series. Other interesting objects on view are a 
bronze votive stupa, an ivory sandle, iron door-fittings, padlocks, 
hells, spoons, ladles etc., carved bricks, stone architectural fragments, 
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pottery, some decorated with animal and floral designs, and steatite 
•objects. The museum and the excavations attract large number 
-of visitors including parties of Buddhist pilgrims ; to the archaeo¬ 
logist they are invaluable for the study of antiquities dating from 
the fifth to twelfth century. 

Sarnath Museum .—The museum at Sarnath, established in 1910, 
was the first sitemuseum of the Archaeological Survey for housing 
amidst their natural surroundings the antiquities recovered in the 
-excavation. The building is planned after a Buddhist monastery, 
and though in its present state is only half of the complete plan, 
it is equipped with such museum-facilities as store-rooms, ware- 
rooms, office etc., and is capable of further extension if and when 
necessary. 

The collection of antiquities in the museum cover a wide period 
-of the history of Sarnath from the third century B.C., to the twelfth 
•century A.D., representing the works of art of the Maurya, Sunga, 
Kushan, Gupta and medieval periods. The place of pride is 
•occupied by the 7-feet high lion-capital of AAoka which represents 
four life-size, life-like lions standing back to back and once crowned 
the ASokan pillar pi. XLIX A 9-feet high standing Bodhisttava of the 
Mathura school (above, p. 139), once protected by a stone umbrella 
of a diameter of 10 feet, belongs to the reign of Kanishka. Some 
masterpieces of Gupta art can be seen in the images of Buddha and 
the Bodhisattvas, upwards of three hundred in number, all of Chunar 
sandstone, which, along with the bas-reliefs depicting scenes from 
• Buddha’s life and architectural pieces, give the museum a unique 
status for the study of Gupta art (above, pp. 62 and 110). Other mis¬ 
cellaneous antiquities consist of stone and terracotta domestic 
objects, pottery, plaques, figurines, moulded bricks, miniature votive 
stupas, and sealings. 

The exhibits are arranged chronologically as far as possible, 
and duplicates and spare-collection are arranged in a room - for the 
use of the student. 

Sarnath being one of the four holy places of the Buddhists is 
visited annually by pilgrims from all parts of the Buddhist world 
and its nearness to Banaras attracts a stream of visitors every day. 

NagarjuniJconda Museum— This small museum houses on the 
spot the antiquities recovered in the excavations of the stupas, 
monasteries, temples, etc,, at Nagarjunikonda (above, pp. 72 and 81). 
The collection consists of inscriptions, coins, relics, pottery, statues 
and over four hundred magnificent bas-reliefs in the Amaravatl 
style belonging to the second-third century and either depicting 
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the leading scenes of the life of the Buddha or illustrating Jataka 
stories and representations of stupas (above, p. 139). 

Taj Museum, Agra. .This small museum is of purely local 

interest. On view in two rooms of the gateway to the Taj Mahal 
are old plans of the Taj and Agra Fort, old charters and some objects 
discovered in the course of clearance in the Agra Fort. Samples, 
of stones used in the Taj and tools employed for doing inlay-work, 
old bricks, sculptures and stone images together with an album of 
photographs of the Taj and other monuments taken more than a 
century ago are other objects of interest, on display. 

Red Tart Museum , Delhi— The Delhi Museum of Archaeology,, 
established in 1909, is housed in an ancient apartment of the Bed 
Fort. The collection, mostly of sculptures and inscriptions of 
the Muslim period found in the course of clearance of Qutb, Old 
Fort and other monuments in and around Delhi, contains a few 
Hindu images, carved friezes and architectural pieces, also locally 
found. A few pieces of furniture, copper utensils, jewellery, articles- 
of clothing and other miscellaneous articles either found in the 
Delhi palace after its capture in 1857 or said to have belonged to 
the palace are of interest. The collection of charters, Mughul 
paintings, coins, manuscripts and printed books and specimens of 
calligraphy afford material for the student of Mughul art and crafts. 

Oentral Asian Antiquities Museum, New Delhi.— The museum- 
building was specially built to house the collection of wall-paintings, 
brought to India by Anrel Stein from his Central Asian expeditions 
(above, p. 148). The paintings had been removed from the walls, 
of Buddhist monasteries in slabs of varying sizes, each about 2 inches 
thick, and after an elaborate process of treatment and mounting 
on aluminium frames they were fixed on to the walls of three rooms of 
the museum. The paintings, all executed in tempera, range from 
about the fourth to the tenth or eleventh century. This unique- 
treasure, the only one in India and the largest of its class in the 
world, is invaluable to the student of art and art-history. 

In addition to wall-paintings Stein recovered during the same 
expeditions a very large and varied collection of antiquities consisting 
of stone implements, pottery, beads, metallic objects such as mirrors, 
arrow-heads, finger-rings, seals, images, etc. woolen, stucco and 
glass objects, textiles of types hitherto unknown to the modern, 
world, shoes and sandles, horn, bone, shell, coral and leather 
objects, documents on wood in the Kharoshthi script, drawings and 
blockprint8 and painted temple-banners and hangings, mostly of 
silk, discovered in one of the cave-shrines in 1907 at Chien-fo-t-ung 
(‘Cave of the Thousand Buddhas’) in the Tun-huang oasis dating: 
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from' 'the seventh to tenth century. The painting depicting the 
pictorial conception of ‘the Paradise of the West 1 , and Jataka and 
legendary scenes are of the highest importance for the study of 
.Chinese painting. Some important fragments of paintings were 
found in a grave at Astana where the cemeteries also yielded a 
very large collection of miscellaneous objects. 

. Want of space has forced the : Department to close down part 
of the. collection to the public. ' 

National Museum, New Delhi. Till such times as a specially 
designed building to house the National Museum of Archaeology 
Art and Anthropology is built in the metropolis of India, the front 
■State Booms in the Government House, New Delhi, have been 
placed at the disposal of the Department of Archaeology for being 
set up as the nucleus of the. comprehensive scheme of the establish¬ 
ment of the Museum, the principle of which has been accepted by 
the Government of India. In these rooms the choicest archaeologi¬ 
cal exhibits from the museums under the Department, the Provincial 
and State museums and private collections from all over India, 
obtained on loan, have been exhibited. The presentation of the 
sculptures is as far as possible both by schools and periods; terra¬ 
cottas from various sites have been arranged in a show-case ; and 
Indus Valley finds, Central Asian antiquities and bronzes from South 
India have each been given a room to themselves. Paintings, of 
the Pala, Western, Rajasthani, Pahari, Mughul and Deccani schools, 
have been arranged in a long room and manuscripts and arms and 
armours are displayed in another similar room. 

The museum was thrown open to the public on the 15thAugust> 
1949. 

In addition to the purely archaeological museums maintained 
by the Department, some museums run by Provincial Governments, 
States, municipalities or private bodies possess valuable archaeologi¬ 
cal collections. The more important of them are mentioned below 

Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. Established 1921. A 
very large archaeological collection is exhibited in galleries and 
classified as Brahmatdcal, Buddhist and Jaina sculptures, miscel¬ 
laneous antiquities, epigfaphieal and numismatic material and 
prehistoric remains. A special gallery is devoted to non-Indian 
antiquities. The bas-reliefs from the Badami temples (above, 
p. 95) in the Brahmanical gallery and antiquities, ineluding carved 
bricks and plaques, from MIrpurkhas (p. 82 ) and Brahmanabad 
in Sind in the Buddhist gallery, together with a collection of coloured 
tiles from different Muslim monuments in Sind, dating from the 
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sixteenth to the -nineteenth centuries, are of exceptional interests 
la the Ait Section there is a good collection of Indian paintings. ■ - 

Government Museum, Madras. Established 1851. The place- 
of pride in the sculpture-collection is occupied by the bas-reliefs 
from Amaravatl (above, pp. 81 and 139). and Jaina and Brahmanical 
stone images form other important groups. The large and varied 
collection of South Indian bronzes is probably the richest in the world. 
There is also a huge collection of copper-plates. Noteworthy also are 
the prehistoric antiquities from Adichanallur (above, p. 43) and 
other sites and the Foote collection of stone implements (p. 16). 

Provincial Museum, Lucknow. Established 1863. The Jaina 
sculptures from Kankali-tila, Mathura (above, p. 70), consisting 
of dydgapatas (tablets of homage), images, capitals, pillars, decorative 
bas-reliefs, railing-pillars, bracketfi-gures etc., are of special interest. 
Images, from various sites in the provinces, are of Buddhist and 
Brahmanical origin. The terracotta-collection from various sites 
and the Rdmdyana- tablets from Saheth-Maheth (above, p. 69) 
form important groups. The numismatic collection is rich in 
the punch-marked, Gupta and Mughul series. There is also a rich 
collection of Indian paintings, drawings and manuscripts. 

Patna Museum. Established 1917. Antiquities from 
Kumrahar, Bulandibagh, Kausambi, Vaisali (above, pp. 57, 71 and 68) 
Belwa, Bodh-gaya, Buxar and from the Patna sewerage excavations, 
(p. 69) are very Aaluable. For the collection of terracotta 

figurines the museum occupies a unique position. Prehistoric 
antiquities from Chota Nagpur, bronzes from Kurkihar (p. 145), 
Tibetan paintings and stone sculptures from the Mauryau period to 
the twelfth century lend a distinction to the museum. There is 
also a small collection of Indian paintings. 

Curzon Museum of Archaeology, Mathura,. Established 1874. 
This archaeological museum ranks foremost for the study of the 
history and art of the Kushan period (p 139.) Images and other 
sculptures of the Kushan period, including inscribed royal statues, from 
Mathura and its neighbourhood occupy the place of distinction in 
the museum. Other objects mainly consist of terracottas of. 
pre-Kushan, Kushan, post-Kushan, Gupta and later dates, Jaina 
and Hindu images and coins. 

Central Museum , Nagpur. Established 1863. The archaeo¬ 
logical collection comprises antiquities from megalithic sites, part 
of the Copper Age implements from the Gungeria hoard (above, 
p. 36), Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina images, mostly of post-Gupta 
date and stone and copper plate inscriptions. 
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Provincial Museum, Bhuvanesvar (Orissa). The museum was 
started at Cuttack with the nucleus of the Ravenshaw College 
collection and was shifted to Bhuvanesvar in 1947. Neolithic 
implements, stone sculptures, bronzes, inscriptions, and palm-leaf 
manuscripts form the important items of the collection. 

Provincial Museum, Gauhati (Assam). Established in 1937 

with the incroporation of the collection made by the Assam Research 
Society. The exhibits consist of inscribed and carved stones, 
images, pottery, manuscripts and coins. 

Asutosh Museum, University of Calcutta. Established 1937. 
The museum has a varied collection of stone and bronze sculptures 
from Bengal (particularly Sunderbans) and Orissa, terracottas, folk- 
art and Tcdnthas, a form of local embroidery. 

Municipal Museum, Allahabad. Established 1931. The 

archaeological section of the museum contains a most valuable 

collection of terracottas, coins and other antiquities from Kausambi 
(above, p. 71), in addition to some pieces of Bharhut sculpture 
(pp. 81 and 139) and other antiquities from various places. 

Bharat Kola Bhavan, Banaras. Established 1929. It contains 
a select collection of Indian paintings and terracottas, beads and 
sculptures from different places in North India. The terracottas 
and seals from the Railway excavation at Rajghat (above, p. 71) 
form a valuable series. 

Hyderabad Museum, Hyderabad. Established 1931. The 

archaeological collection is formed of prehistoric and protohistoric 
antiquities from Maski (above, pp. 27 and 75) and other places 
within Hyderabad State, images, architectural pieces, inscriptions 
and China and household wares used by the past rulers. Textiles, 
paintings and some rare illuminated manuscripts are also notable 
as also copies of the Ajanta paintings (above, p. 147). 

Archaeological Museum, Gwalior. Established 1922. The 
museum is housed in a fifteenth-century building and contains 

sculptures found within the State and covering a period from the 
second century B.C.. to the seventeenth century. A plam-leaf 
capital, carved railing-pillars and other sculptures from Besnagar 
are of special interest. There is also a collcetion of Indian paintings. 

Rwjputana Museum, Ajmere. Established in 1908. Hindu 
and Jaina sculptures, stone inscriptions, Rajasthani paintings and. 
coins are exhibited in the museum. 
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Archaeological Museum, , Jaipur. Established 1942. The 
museum' contains antiquities excavated at Bairat, Sambhar and 
Bairh (above, p. 70),’ yupa-Stambhas from Barnala and sculptures, 
from Abaveri temple and. Amber. The' only garden-carpet in 
India, together with a few other carpets, is also oh view. The 
palace-collection of .paintings, carpets and arms can be seen by 
special appointment. 

Bhuri Singh Museum, Chambd (Himachal Pradesh). Established 
1S08. The archaeological collection consists of images, inscriptions, 
sculptured fountain-stones, copper-plates, wood-carvings and a large, 
group of paintings from within the State. 

Mysore Government Museum, Bangalore. Established 1865, 
The archaeological section is notable for the images and sculptural 
fragments from Halebid and Belur temples (above, p. 103) of 
the ninth to eleventh centuries. - 

Stale Museum and Picture Gallery, Baroda. Established 1894. 
A large' number of medieval sculptures and of Indian paintings- 
form the bnlk of the collection; 

Museum of Archaeology, Sandhi. (Bhopal). Established 1919. 
All antiquities ranging from the Mauryan to the medieval period 
excavated at Sanehl (above, pp. 80 and 139) are housed in this museum. 
Of particular interest is an Aiokan pillar-capital and relic-caskets. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the archaeological 
material in the Indian museums is vast and varied, but in most 
cases it remains, to. make the material available in ways suitable 
for the average visitor and the serious student. One of the main 
needs of an archaeological museum is almost unrestricted space for 
the proper display of exhibits showing their relation to each other,, 
and for the accommodation of the large material that turns up as a result, 
of exploration and acquisition. This essential requirement cannot b& 
met by any existing museum where room for expansion does not 
exist. To make any series comprehensive the display should not 
necessarily be restricted to objects of artistic- merit, ■ but lack of 
space often forces the Indian museums to eschew objects not 
sufficiently attractive. In one or more museums representative 
sets of different categories of antiquities from all parts of the world, 
either in original or in copies, should be made available for compara¬ 
tive study. Above all, periodical exhibitions and the system of 
exchanges among the museums of India and, later on, among outside 
museums should be organized and placed on a sound footing. 

The establishment of the National Museum at New Delhi is 
fraught with immense possibilities of organizing an efficient museum- 
service in India. It can act as the receiving agent of foreign objects,. 
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■effectively house the best representative and rare specimens and 
distribute the rest to the local museums. It can also advise the 
latter about exchange, keeping in view the requirements of the 
different museums, and organize travelling exhibitions. Lastly, 
it can serve as the store-house of antiquities to which the student 
of all aspects of India’s material culture can turn for intensive 
and comparative study. 




CHAPTER VIII 


EPIGRAPHICAL RESEARCH 

1. Prakrit and Sanskrit inscriptions 

E PIGRAPHY enjoys a unique position in India. Nowhere else 
has it served history so well as it has done here. It constitutes 
the most substantial part of all the varied data afforded by archaeo¬ 
logy as sources of history. It is no exaggeration to say that without 
epigraphy our knowledge of the ancient history of India would have 
been next to nothing. Happily, India has inherited a vast legacy 
of epigraphical material, as if under the dictates of the law of com¬ 
pensation ; for she can otherwise boast of no regular archives of 
historical records, annals or chronicles, relating to the early period. 
The number of old inscriptions so far discovered runs literally into 
thousands, and it is gratifying that this wealth is being augmented 
by hundreds of fresh discoveries every year. Besides, the numerous 
ancient sites that await excavation always hold out a great promise. 
It is well to remember here that in most cases the inscriptions from 
which we deduce so much history were originally not intended to be 
so exploited. This circumstance has both an advantage and a 
disadvantage: advantage, because the contents of such a casual 
record are sure to be free of bias; disadvantage, because an inscrip¬ 
tion would have been more informative were it meant to be a 
chronicle in the true sense. As it is, we are often left with the 
laborious task of gleaning bits of information, scattered as incidental 
details in a variety of inscriptions, and piecing them together into 
a narrative. The labour involved is rewarded with the reliability 
achieved. Information imparted by an inscription is generally 
accepted as more trustworthy than any other. It seldom needs 
corroboration. On the contrary, it often authenticates a literary 
text, lends authority to a tradition, or confirms an inference. This, 
however, does not imply that whatever is related in an inscription 
must necessarily pass as a proved fact. Opinions may differ as 
to the decipherment of a particular passage; it may lend itself to 
more than one interpretation; conflicting versions of one and the 
same event may be found in different inscriptions; or an inscription 
may after all turn out to be a spurious one. Such exceptional 
cases apart, inscriptional evidence on the whole is unimpeachable. 

Inscriptions are found engraved on all sorts of objects, but more 
commonly on those of metal and stone. The latter includes rock- 
surfaces, walls of natural or artificial caves, pavements, pillars, 
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slabs, statues, reliquaries, and other objects. As regards metal, 
while instances of inscriptions occurring on a gold leaf or on a silver 
scroll are known, it is brass, bronze and copper that are more m 
evidence in the shape of utensils, images, plates, etc. Iron, too, 
is represented, though on a modest scale, a conspicuous example 
being the iron pillar at Mehrauli near Delhi, which contains a beauti¬ 
fully engraved inscription, recounting the victories of Chandra, 
generally identified with the Gupta monarch' Chandragupta II 
(c. 375-413). Besides, bricks, earthenware, clay tablets, terracotta 
plaques, and even woodwork and crystal occasionally come into 
play. An inscription, as the term implies, is usually incised. 

There are, however, a few sporadic exceptions to this rule, where an 
inscription is either painted or written in ink. A copper-plate, 
discovered at Kasia (District Gorakhpur, above, p. 69), containing 
a Buddhist text in thirteen lines of writing in the characters of the 
fifth century, is of unusual interest inasmuch as its first line 
is engraved and the remaining ones written in ink. It thereby 
‘ reveals how copper-plates were inscribed. The inscription was 
first written out in ink on the plate, and when the ink dried the 
plate was given to the engraver to cut the written letters into the 

As to the language of the inscriptions, the earliest ones so far 

discovered are written in Prakrit. Later on, Sanskrit dominates 

the field, and still later provincial dialects also have their share.. 
Some Sanskrit inscriptions are composed entirely in verse, some 
in prose and verse mixed, and others only in prose. The style 
ranges from the very simple to the highly ornate. In fact, certain 
inscriptions possess real poetic merit and can easily rank among 

the best of literary productions. Many inscriptions contain peculiar 
terms and expressions that are linguistically as interesting' as they 
are valuable for. an understanding of the administrative systems 
that prevailed in different parts of India in ancient days. 

Ancient inscriptions would have remained a sealed book to us 
but for the tremendous efforts on the part of the pioneers in the 
field. Special credit is due to James Prinsep, p. 1), who did marvellous 
work in deciphering the edicts of AAoka and thereby supplying the 
key to the forgotten Brahmi, the earliest historical script of India. 
This in due course stimulated a new. line of research, namely, the 
study of Indian palaeography, tracing the origin and development 
of various Indian scripts. A large assortment of inscriptions, 
which in the meantime had become available, supplied the 
requisite data, with the help of which the evolution of each indivi¬ 
dual letter was minutely studied. The results are embodied in the 
two standard works on the subject: Indische Palaeographic (in 
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German, Strassburg, 1896) by G. Btihler, and Bharatiya Prachina 
Lipimala (in Hindi, Oodeypore, 1894) by G. H. Ojha. Since tbe 
publication of these works, thousands of new inscriptions have been 
•discovered, which have been or are being dealt with by the Epi¬ 
graphical Branch of the Department of Archaeology, which is 
responsible for a large number of epigraphical publications, and by 
•scholars, both Indian and foreign. In the light of this additional 
material, those works can now be revised and vastly improved upon. 
'The researches in this line have proved that the modern scripts in 
India, such as Devanagarl, Gujarati, Bengali, Oriya, Telugu, Tamil, 
Kannada, Malayalam, etc., as well as those of Tibet, Burma, Indo- 
China, Indonesia, Ceylon, etc., have all sprung from that Brahmi 
character typified by the edicts of Asoka. DravidI, an offshoot of 
Brahmi, which was sometimes employed both for Prakrit and 
Tamil inscriptions in South India, appears to have separated 
from the main stock of Brahmi long before the time of Asoka. It seems 
to have had an independent and slow development as can be seen 
from the fact that it continued to preserve many archaic forms of 
the parent script long after the latter had evolved more developed 
forms. The intermediary stages in the development of Brahmi, 
in different times and different climes, have been demonstrated 
through the wide range of inscriptions at our disposal. It may 
also be observed that the two north-western versions of Anoka’s 
rock-edicts employ Kharoshthi characters of Semitic origin. Un¬ 
like Brahmi and its derivations, Kharoshthi was written from right 
to left. Its use was restricted to the northern regions including 
Chinese Turkistan. It altogether disappeared from India by fifth 
century, without leaving a descendant behind. 

One important feature of epigraphy is the mention of various 
eras like the Krita (Vikrama), Saka, Gupta, Kalachuri and Gaflga, 
which were in use in different parts of India. Some of these are 
current even at the present day. Sometimes the dates cited in 
inscriptions give astronomical details, which have enabled scholars 
to. fix the starting points of these eras. Invaluable service has 
been rendered to the cause of Indian epigraphy and chronology by 
L. D. Swamikannu Pillai whose Indian Ephemeris (7 vols., Madras, 
1922) is a monumental work, with the help of which the equivalents 
in the Christian era of any date cited in the inscriptions may be 
■calculated with great ease. 

Anything like a review of the contents being beyond the pale 
•of this chapter, the following barest outline may convey some idea 
•of the diverse nature of our epigraphical wealth. The place of 
honour naturally goes to the world-famous seals of Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro (above, . p. 32). The short inscriptions of these on 
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unique relics still remain an enigma in spite of persistent attempts 
at unravelling their mystery. The most comprehensive analysis of 
them is perhaps that by G. R. Hunter ( Script of Harappd and 
Mohenjo-daro and its connection with other scripts, London, 1934). 
He calls the script Proto-Indian and holds it to be the fountain-head 
of Brahmi. 

Decipherable epigraphy begins with a series of inscriptions, in 
Brahmi and Kharoshthi, of the Mauryan emperor Asoka (c. 273-232 
B. 0.). His known inscriptions, totalling over a hundred and 
fifty, are dotted all over the country. They comprise a set of 
fourteen rock-edicts in seven versions (five Brahmi and two- 
Kharoshthi) and a set of six pillar-edicts in six versions (all Brahmi), 
the rest forming a miscellany (also Brahmi). They show the- 
emperor’s solicitude for the moral well-being of his subjects and the 
charitable deeds done by him for both man and animal. Politically 
speaking, standing as they do on the frontiers of his dominions, 
they indicate the vast extent and the proud position of the Indian 
empire under Asolca, maintaining friendly relations with the Hellennie 
states of those days. The language of Anoka’s inscriptions is 
Prakrit, the different versions exhibiting a measure of local influence. 
The most outstanding of his minor inscriptions is the pillar inscrip¬ 
tion at Rummindei in the Nepal temi which settles the exact location 
of the Buddha’s birth-place, as the inscription expressly states that 
‘ here the blessed one was born ’ ; it is obvious that the place-name 
Rummindei is derived from of Lumbinidava of the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures. The Maski (Hyderabad State) edict of A£oka is important 
inasmuch as it couples the name Asoka with the king’s title Deva- 
nampiya, thus corroborating the conjectural view held till the 
discovery of this inscription that the author of the series of edicts- 
issued under the name of Devanampiya was no other than Agoka. 

According to the Puranas, the Mauryas were succeeded by the 
Sungas of whom Pushyamitra is stated to have destroyed the last 
of the Mauryas. At Ayodhya (United Provinces) has been dis¬ 
covered the only inscription mentioning^ this famous Sunga king 
who is therein styled SenapaM (chiefof the army). The services- 
rendered by epigraphy to the elucidation of the history of the various- 
dynasties like the Andhras, which, according to the Puranas, ruled 
in India after the Mauryas, are well-known. The Indo-G-reek king. 
Menander of the second century B. 0., who was a follower of the 
Buddhist faith, was known to historians from the Buddhist work 
called Mibindapanho and a few coins. Epigraphy, too, has furnished 
evidence of his rule in the north-west. A stone casket discovered 
at Bajaur (North-West Erontier Province) refers to the establish¬ 
ment or consecration of a relic of the Buddha in the reign of Maharaja- 
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Minadra, i.e., Menander. This inscription, in Prakrit, is written, 
in KharoshthI which was the script of the locality. 

In the South, the Ikhakus (Ikshvakns) who ruled the indhra 
country in the third century have left a large number of inscriptions 
in the Krishna valley. Apparently they succeeded the Satavahanas 
in this part of the country. Three generations of kings of this 
family are known, viz., Vasithiputa Siri Chamtamula, Madharlputa 
Siri Virapurisadata and Vasithiputa Siri Ehuvula Chamtamula. 
They seem to have been very powerful and had matrimonial 
alliances with the ruler of Vanavasi and probably also with the 
Western Kshatrapas of Ujjain. An interesting fact revealed by 
their inscriptions is the catholicity of these rulers in matters of 
religion. While the kings are described as the performers of Vedic 
sacrifices, their queens were ardent Buddhists. Prominent among 
the successors of the Ikhakus were the Pallavas and the Salankayanas 
of whom the early rulers used Prakrit for writing their official 
documents. This fact is significant as the language of the inscrip¬ 
tions of the later members of these families who came about the 
fourth 'century changes into pure Sanskrit, though in the transition 
period a kind of mixed dialect is noticeable. This phenomenon 
occurs in other parts of India also where the replacement of Prakrit 
by Sanskrit as the language of official documents starts earlier ; 
for example, the records of the Kushans, which were entirely in 
Prakrit upto about 250, gradually change over to a mixture of 
Prakrit and Sanskrit. The same feature is noticeable in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the early rulers of Kalinga (Orissa), in the cave-inscriptions 
of the Kshatrapas of western India and in Vakataka records of 
central India. Though this is generally the rule in all parts of 
India, there are a few exceptions. At Nagari and 'Ghosundi in 
Udaipur State are found inscriptions of about 150 B. C. which are 
entirely in Sanskrit. Plate LXIV illustrates two sides of a typical 
Salaiikayana record engraved on copper-plates. The inscription is 
composed in Prakrit except for two imprecatory verses at the end 
which are in Sanskrit. It is dated in the fourteenth year of the 
reign of Maharaja Nandivarman and registers a pious donation for 
ensuring longevity and prosperity not only for himself hut also for 
his grandson Skandavarman who was then a mere child, lalaka- 
maharaja. 

In recent years a number of inscriptions of some dynasties like 
the Maghas, the Nalas, the kings of Mekala and the Suravamsi 
kings, which were known only from the Puranas, have come to light 
and they add much to our knowledge of the history of the period in 
which they held sway. Of the families noted above, the inscrip¬ 
tions of the Maghas (third-fourth century) have been found at 
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Bandogarh in Rewa State and Kosam (near Allahabad), and other 
places. The value of these inscriptions lies in the fact that practi¬ 
cally all of them are dated in a particular era, which makes it possible 
to draw up a succession list of these rulers whose number is about 
seven. Among them, Maharaja Vai&avana seems to have been 
prominent as he bore the titles Rajan and Maharaja. While the 
language of the records of this family is mostly Sanskrit it is note¬ 
worthy that their diction exhibits the persistence of several Prakrit 
expressions. It may, however, be noted that a class of inscrip¬ 
tions of this period engraved on ^uya-pillars commemorating the 
performance of Veche sacrifices is written entirely in Sanskrit. A 
recent addition to this class is the Nandsa yupa inscriptions which 
record that Nandisoma, son of Jayasoma, performed the ekashaskthi- 
ratra sacrifice. With the renaissance of classical Sanskrit in the 
Gupta age Prakrit disappears altogether as the language of official 
documents. Prom this period onwards we find that Sanskrit was 
exclusively used in inscriptions, both royal and private. Many 
■of them are written in excellent poetry and bear testimony to the 
mastery of the language possessed by the authors, some of whose 
names like Harishena (Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta) and 
Ravikirti (Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II) are disclosed by 
inscriptions. 

The wealth of epigraphical material pertaining to the Gupta 
period is so abundant that it is hardly possible to estimate its 
importance in this small compass. Nevertheless a few recent finds 
may be reviewed here. An inscription of the Gupta monarch 
Skandagupta at Supia (Rewa State) refers to the family as Ghatot- 
kacha-vamsa, a rare appellation. An inscribed seal of the Gupta 
emperor Vishnugupta carries the genealogy of the Gupta sovereigns 
a generation further than was hitherto known. In Assam, a record 
of Bhutivarman of about the sixth century is the earliest Sanskrit 
inscription of that area so far discovered. The kings of Mekala, 
unknown from any source other than the Puranas, are brought to 
light by a set of copper-plates of the fifth century found at 
Bamhanl in Rewa State. The lineage of this family for four genera¬ 
tions from Jayabala to Bharatabala is given in it. Welcome light 
•on the little-known history of the Nala dynasty of the Central 
Provinces is thrown by the Kesaribeda plates of King Arthapati 
Bhattaraka. In the south, the Sasanakota plates of Madhava I 
of the Western Ganga family of Talakad (Mysore State) are the 
earliest genuine charter not only of the king but also of the Western 
Ganga dynasty. The Badami (District BIjapur) inscription of 
Chalukya Vallabhesvara (Pulakesin I), which is dated Saka 465 
(A. D. 543), furnishes the earliest authentic instance of the use of 
the Saka era in inscriptions. 
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A unique feature of the Sanskrit records of the eastern branch 
of the Chalukya family is the minute care with which the duration 
of the reign of each successive sovereign i3 recorded. It is not 
possible to over-estimate the utility of this laudable practice to the 
cause of chronology, the credit for which must go to its initiator', 
the Vengl ruler Guaaga Vijayaditya III of the ninth century. 

Coming to later times a copper-plate inscription of the Chola 
king Vira-Kajenclradeva (early eleventh century), which may be 
regarded as a specimen of historical charters, traces the genealogy 
of the family from the Sun down to the king and describes at length 
the exploits of the various rulers. The Koni inscription of Kala- 
chnri Pfithvldeva II of 1147-8 recounts the extensive conquests of 
several members of the- family of the Kalachuris of Ratanpur (Central 
Provinces). An interesting piece of historical information is afforded 
by a copper-plate inscription of Prolaya Nayaka of the fourteenth 
century from which we learn that the Kakatlya ruler Prataparudra, 
while being taken prisoner to Delhi by the Muslims, committed 
suicide by drowning himself in the river Narmada, preferring death 
to ignominy. Besides furnishing valuable information on political 
history Indian inscriptions, Prakrit as well as Sanskrit, throw a 
flood of light on the religious, social and economic life of the country. 

Although literary evidence is profuse on the religious persuasions 
and rules of worship in India, inscriptions furnish evidence about 
the actual practice of particular forms of religion and modes of 
worship. The Sanskrit inscriptions at Nagari and Ghosundi noticed 
above (p. 187) testify to the prevalence, about 150 B. C., of the 
worship of Samkarshana and Vasudeva, i.e., the two brothers Bala- 
rama. and Krishna. That a few other members of the Vrishni 
family were similarly deified and worshipped is attested to by an 
inscription (first century B. C.) at Mora near Mathura which records 
the installation of the images of, and the erection of a temple to, 
the 1 five' divine heroes of the Vrishnis ’. 

The sublimity and vitality of the religions of India had an intense 
spiritual appeal even to foreigners who professed diverse faiths. 
Reference has already been made (p. 186) to an inscription of the 
time of the Indo-Greek king Menander who is a renowned character 
in the Milindapanko, a Pah treatise on Buddhist philosophy. 
Another Greek attracted to an Indian religion (Vaishnavism) was 
Heliodorus who set up a garudc z-pillar at Besnagar (Gwalior) and 
recorded the fact on it. The inscriptions from Nagarjunikonda 
(above, pp. 72 and 81) are only a few among those scattered all 
oyer India which give an idea of the role played by Buddhist estab¬ 
lishments in this country in drawing scholars and devotees of 
Buddhism from distant countries. At the request of a king of 
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Suvarnadvipa (Sumatra), King Devapala of Bengal (ninth century), 
had a Buddhist monastery constructed at Nalanda (Bihar), 
the famous seat of learning (above, p. 62). That the Sailendra 
ting Maravijayottuhgavarman of Srlvijaya (Sumatra and Java) 
built a Buddhist wham at Nagapattinam (Madras Province) is 
recorded in the Leiden plates of Chola Bajaraja I (eleventh century). 
It is interesting to note that a Sanskrit verse from the Vaishnava 
hymn Muhuniamdld of King Kulasekhara is engraved in characters 
of the thirteenth century in a Vishnu temple at Pagan in Burma. 
Epigraphy is helpful also in studying other aspects of religion ; 
e.g., the age of Lakulisa, the founder of the Paiupata sect of £aivism, 
can be deter min ed with the aid of the Mathura, pillar inscription of 
the Gupta monarch, Chandragupta II, which mentions Uditacharya, 
tenth in descent from KuMka, who was a pupil of LakulMa, as having 
raised two memorial structures to his teachers in Gupta year 61 
(380-1). 

We may now turn to the glimpses that we get of the economic 
social, administrative and other matters of general interest from 
inscriptions. The solicitude of the state for the well-being of the 
subjects, particularly in times of distress, is vouched for by a 
Mauryan inscription at Mahasthan (District Bogra, Bast Bengal) 
which refers to the famine-relief measures such as distribution of 
grain from state-granaries and advance of loans to the people. 
Provision made for the requisites of the siek, like beds, medicines, 
etc., is recorded in the Nalanda inscription of Devapala, which is 
only one of the numerous documents attesting to this kind of 
philanthropy. The aptitude of the people of the coastal tracts of 
India for navigation on the high seas is also attested by inscriptions. 
An early Prakrit inscription at Ghantasala (District Krishna) 
mentions a mahanavika (master-mariner), Sivaka. 

It is well-known that the designations of innumerable officials 
and administrative bodies that find mention in inscriptions from 
the earliest times testify to the practical application of the theories 
of administration found in ancient texts on Indian polity like the 
Arthasastra and Sukraniti. One of the recent additions to this 
class of inscriptions is the Banaras plates of SuravamsI king Hariraja 
(fifth century) which were issued under the authority of a council of 
administration (mahamalragana) consisting of several ministers whose 
names are given in the charter. Only a formal consent was ac¬ 
corded for the donation recorded in the grant by Hariraja and his 
queen AnantamahadevL It would not be inappropriate here to 
mention a few women known from inscriptions to have been rulers 
of extensive kingdoms. Queen Didda of Kashmir is eulogized in 
an inscription at Srinagar (Kashmir) by the masculine epithet of 
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rajan. The Kakatlya queen Rudramba of the Andhra country 
went a step further in issuing records under the name of Rudradeva 
Maharaja. 

Some of the interesting social practices that existed in ancient 
India are revealed by inscriptions. Recently a pillar bearing a 
Brahmi inscription (third-fourth century) written in Prakrit was 
■discovered in District Cuddappah. It states that the pillar, des¬ 
cribed as a sculptured memorial-pillar, was set up in memory of 
Sivadasa who died in a cattle-raid (goyahawM). Similar memorial 
pillars also record the death of women who died by committing 
sati or otherwise. An inscribed stele referrable to about the sixth 
century found a few years ago at Sangsi, Kolhapur State (Bombay 
Province), contains a Sanskrit verse recording its erection by the 
king in honour of his dead queen. The stele bears the representa¬ 
tion of the woman lying on the funeral pyre. Prom the drama 
called Pratima-nataka of Bhasa we learn that the custom of setting 
up life-like images of ancestors and raising temples to them was in 
vogue in ancient India. The Mathura inscription of Chandra- 
gupta II mentioned above (p. 190) refers to such a temple dedicated 
to the spiritual ancestors of TJditacharya. 

Por the ancient geography of India, ‘we are really dependant 
primarily and almost entirely on the epigraphic records’. A few 
outstanding examples are the following. The identification of the 
birth-place of Buddha with Rummindei we owe to an Asokan 
inscription already referred to (p. 186). A Prakrit'inscription of King 
Kumaravaradatta (first century) at Gunji (Chhattisgarh, Central 
Provinces) records donations of gosahasa at the sacred place Risha- 
bhatlrtha. The tlrtha finds mention in the Mahabharata as having 
been situated in Kosala. The recently-discovered Prakrit inscrip¬ 
tions at Ghantasala (District Krishna) refer to that place as Kanta- 
kasola. This place is evidently the ‘ emporium Kantakossyla which 
Ptolemy mentions as situated immediately after the months of 
the Maisolos, i.e., the Krishna river ’. 

The value of inscriptions for dating sculptures and structural 
monuments is inestimable. An inscription of the reign of Chandra- 
gupta II in a cave at Udaigiri (Gwalior State) fixes the time of its 
excavation which, according to the record, was effected by Virasena, 
a minister of this king. Likewise, we know of sculptures which 
bear dated inscriptions. The Buddha image at Mankuar (District 
Allahabad) was set up by the bhikshu Buddhamitra in the year 129 
(A. D. 448-9) in the reign of King Kumaragupta. The Vaisbuava 
cave at Badami (District Bijapur) with its admirable sculptures is 
another instance in point; it is stated to have been excavated by 
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the' Chalukya sovereign Mangalesvara in Saka 500 . (A.: D. . 578 ). 
The Pallava.kmg -Mahendra I claims to 'be the inventor <of rock-cut 
cave-temples further south. His inscription in a cave-temple at 
Mandagapaftu (District Sontk Arcot) states pointedly tkat ke caused 
to be erected ‘ this brick-less, timber-less, metal-less and mortar-less, 
temple which is a mansion, for (the gods) Brahma, Isvara and 


B. Ch. Chhabra 
N. Lakshminarayan Bao 


2. Muslim inscriptions 

It was the practice of the Muslim rulers and noblemen of India, 
to ornament their mosques, tombs, residential buildings, etc., with 
inscriptions, both historical and religious, executed in exquisite 
scripts. Although Sind was conquered by the Arab general Muham¬ 
mad bin Qasim, early in the second decade of the eighth century 
and was ' subsequently invaded by the Karmatians and the 
Ghaznavids who overran India as far as Lahore, no inscription of 
that period is. known to exist, and the earliest Muslim epigraph of 
Indian origin that has been discovered so far is dated A. H. 587 1 
(A D. 11.91). It is in Persian prose engraved in NasJeh characters in 
relief on the east gate of the Quwwatu’l-Islam mosque at Delhi (p. 110). 

'. Muslim inscriptions in India are in Arabic, Persian and Urdu-- 
and since Arabic was the religious and literary language in the 
Muslim wo Id, it is not surprising that the earliest mosques and 
tombs in India, were decorated with historical epigraphs in Arabic until 
the close of the thirteenthc entury, the only exceptions being those in. 
the Quwwatu’l-Islam mosque mentioned above and the tomb of 
Shaikh Ahmad Kkandan at Budaun (U. P.) which bear Persian 
inscriptions in prose dated A. H. 587 (A. D. 1191) and A. H. 683 
(A. D. 1284) respectively, though even these monuments are also, 
rich in religious texts in Arabic. Persian came to be regularly 
adopted for epigraphical records at the close of the thirteenth 
century. A critical study of the epigraphs of the Khalji (1290- 
1320), Tughluq (1320-1413), Sayyid (1414-51) and Lodi (1451-1526) 
periods reveals how .steadily Persian was gaining ground against 
Arabic in tbe domain of epigraphy. The same decline of Arabic- 
is also noticeable in the independent Muslim principalities that had. 
sprung up in certain provinces towards the close of the fourteenth 
century, but Arabic retained its hold in Bengal for a considerable. 

1 The Hijri era was started in A. B. 622. 
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time. The Mughul period is marked not only for the Iranian influence 
on Indian customs, language, art and architecture but for the 
evolution of a new language called Urdu, by the contact of Persian 
and the then prevalent languages of India. This newly-born 
language steadily developed to such an extent that before long in 
practical life as in epigraphy it threw into the background 
the Persian language which, like Arabic, came to be regarded 
as only a literary language of the period. The first Urdu 
inscription so far brought to light is on the west wall inside the 
shrine of Hazrat Nizamu’d-Dln Anliya at Delhi, dated A. H. 1169 
(A. D. 1755), but the majority of Urdu inscriptions in prose and 
verse is of the post-Mutiny period. 

Tbe diversity of scripts and the ingenuity displayed in their 
ornamentation owe much to the Islamic injunction forbidding the 
representation of living beings, and it was mainly on this account 
that the Muslim artists confined the outlet of their artistry chiefly 
to the art of calligraphy which reached its zenith under the 
patronage of Muslim rulers who even got their children trained 
in it by experts. Among the most important scripts of inscrip¬ 
tions and manuscripts mention may be made of various varieties of 
Kufic, NaskA, Bihar, Thulth, Nasta’llq and SMkasta. Early epi¬ 
graphs, whether Arabic or Persian, are found written in Naskh or 
Kufic letters. The Kufic style, which is supposed to have been 
derived by Khalifa ‘All from the Ma'qali 1 , was of a decorative and 
artificial nature. It was mainly reserved for religious inscriptions, 
although there are a few isolated instances of it being used for 
historical purposes as well.' The Kufic style was of two kinds, 
viz., Mua‘rra (or plain) and Gubar (or ornamental, also. termed 
Coufique jieur). Specimens of the former may be seen in the 
Prophet’s letters and the Qurans written in the first to third centuries 
A. H. and also sparingly up to the sixth century. A. H. 2 or on anciept 
coins, while Quranic quotations in ornamental Kufic are to be seen 
in Delhi on the Quwwatu’l-Islam mosque erected in 1191 and 
on the tombs of Sultan G-hari (1231-32), Sultan Iltutmish (1235) 
and Khan-i-Khanan (1626-27). AbuT-Pazh of the court of Akbar 
(1556-1605), thinks that Ma'qali and Kufic were the most ancient 
styles to which all subsequent scripts— Naskh, Thulth,. Bihar, Tauqi, 
Riga 6 , Muhaqqaq’ Raihart, Nasta'llq, Ghubdr, Baburl, etc.,—owed 
their origin. 3 But there are specimens of Naskh style as old as 
the first century A. II., 4 which leave no room to doubt that Kvfic 

1 Ain-i-Akbari (tr. H. Blochmann), I (Calcutta, 1873), p. 99. 

2 B..Moritz, Arabic Palaeography (Cairo, 1905), pis. 1 to 46 etc. 

5 Ain-i-Akbari, I (Calcutta, 1873), pp. 99-100. 

1 Moritz, op. cit-., pis. 101-106. 
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and ' Naskh flourished side by side, independent of each other. 
However, Naskh, being more suited for ordinary purposes on 
account of its simple style, completely replaced the fantastic Kufic 
by the seventh century A. H. Epigraphical explorations 
have brought to light several conventional styles of Naskh varying 
according to the times and places and the distinctive ornamental 
Naskh scripts of Bengal and other provinces amply manifest the 
individual skill of the local calligraphists of various periods. The 
Bihar style, which is regarded as a transition-style between Kufic 
and Naskh, was an ingenious product of Indian calligraphy, as no 
specimen of it is traceable outside India. Naskh reached its 
perfection in Persia from where it came to India and numerous 
varieties of it, including Thulth, which was prized most in the 
Mughul period, are seen gracing the ancient monuments. In Persia, 
another script called Nasta‘llq evolved from Naskh and Ta‘Uq in 
the fourteenth century A. D., but it does not appear to have been 
introduced in India before the sixteenth century as the oldest 
Nasta'liq inscription so far discovered in India dates as far back as 
A. H. 928 (A. I). 1521). 1 It became so popular under the patronage 
of the Mughul emperors that it soon replaced Naskh which met 
with the fate of Kufic in having been reserved for religious purposes 
only. The other scripts mentioned above were not used for records 
in stone but are found on movable antiquities of equal palaeo- 
graphical and archaeological interest such as seals, signets, amulets, 
arms, domestic articles, manuscripts, ancient documents, waslu 
((specimens of calligraphy, pi. LXV), etc., with which we are not 
directly concerned here. 

Muslim epigraphy has contributed enormously to the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the political, social and religious history of India. It 
comprises inscriptions, both historical and non-historical, the latter 
including Quranic texts, traditions of the Prophet, moral teachings 
and passages of ethical nature from didactic authors. Whereas 
the importance of the former lies in making a sustained history of 
our country possible bv supplying facts unrecorded in literature 
correcting anachronisms and incongruities and throwing light on 
events and personages not otherwise known, 2 the value of the latter 
must not be underrated. Under the Slave, Khalji and Lodi 
kings and more particularly in the reigns of Iltutmish (1211-1236), 
‘Alau’d-Din Khalji (1296-1315) and Sikandar Lodi (1489-1517), non- 
historical epigraphs formed the chief decoration of buildings, and 

1 Bqiigraphia Indo-Moshmim, 1921-22, pp. 29-30 and pi. X(6). 

3 Bor specific instances see ‘Ten Years of Indian Epigraphy’, to be 
published in Ancient India, no. 5 Revealing India’s Past (London, 1939), 

pp. 208-10 
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instances are to be seen in Delhi at the tomb of Iltutmish (1235), 
‘Alai Gate (1310-11) and Bara Gumbad mosque (1494) bearing 
about sixty, seventy and one hundred and thirty inscriptions res¬ 
pectively. A study of these religions epigraphs reveals that only 
such texts were inscribed on the monuments as were in consonance 
with their character. For instance, the tombs of murdered people 
(styled ‘ martyrs ’) were graced with certain specific Quranic verses 
not traceable elsewhere; mosques bore such texts as were expressive 
of the divine bliss promised to those who erected a mosque or 
provided it with a lamp or a prayer-carpet; and Shiite and Sunni 
creeds and invocations on monuments spoke of the faiths of their 
founders. 1 

Realizing the importance of the role which Muslim epigraphy had 
to play in completing the history of our country, the Archaeological 
Survey of India started a biennial journal, entitled Epigraphia 
Indo-Moslemica. In spite of war-time conditions and technical 
hindrances, about 540 inscriptions have been published so far. Of 
these, about 250 are from the Hyderabad State alone, while the 
rest represent the rulers of India, both central and provincial, viz., 
the Sultans of Delhi, Bengal, Gujarat, Malwa, etc. and the Mughul 
emperors of India. Much, however, still remains to be done to make 
our epigraphical collection fully representative. A thorough and 
epigraphical survey of every province and of all epigraphical galleries 
in our country will have to be undertaken and it is hoped that much 
new material will be brought to right. 


Mohd. Ashraj' Hosain 


1 Mohd. Ashraf Husain, A Record of dll the Quranic and Non-historical 
Epigraphs on the Protected Monuments in the Delhi Province, Mem. Arch. 
Surv. Ind., no. 47 (1936), pp. 1-2. 
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GREATER INDIA 

I NDIA’S position, on the cultural map of Asia is like the hub of a 
wheel with spokes radiating towards Iran and Afghanistan on 
the west; Central Asia, Tibet and China on the north; Burma, 
Siam, Indo-China and Indonesia on the east and Ceylon on the 
south. The history and prehistory of India is closely linked with 
that of these peripheral countries; from them India has constantly 
derived stimulus and reinforcement; to them she has given ideas and 
peoples which are an integral part of their inheritance. Formi¬ 
dable barriers of mountain and ocean have failed to obstruct a close 
and significant cultural and commercial interchange. The great 
Himalayan massif and its extensions, which on the map make 
India look geographically exclusive, are in fact penetrated at a large 
number of points; there are routes from the Brahmaputra in Assam 
to China, through Sikkim to Tibet, and from Kashmir to Turkistan; 
the last routes, especially arduous as they are, were followed by 
a number of Chinese pilgrims visiting India for religious homage or 
study. Anciently, the importance of these routes lay not so much 
in the formation of Indian civilization as in the reverse direction, 
as channels for the diffusion of Buddhism and Buddhist art from India 
to Central Asia and to China. The approaches on the north-western 
frontier, which loom large in Indian history, may be grouped into 
two series, northern and southern. The northern group links 
North Iran and the Oxus region with Kabul and the central reaches 
of the Indus; the southern group links South Iran alternatively 
with Kandahar, North Baluchistan and the more southerly reaches 
of the Indus, or with Makran and the Indus delta. These land- 
approaches were supplemented by trans-oceanic routes emanating 
from important sea-ports on India’s extensive coast-line and 
•connecting her with the Graeco-Roman and the Muslim worlds 
towards the west and the Indian Archipelago and China towards 
the east. This communication with the outside world was reinforced 
in India itself by well-developed arterial routes traversing the great 
plains and penetrating the river-valleys. The great Northern 
Route, (uttra-patha) extended from Tamralipti on the eastern sea- 
coast up to the Oxus region, linking famous trade-centres and capitals 
such as Champa, Pataliputra, Kasi, Kausambi, Mathura, Siikala 
{Sialkot), Takshasila (Taxila), Purushapura (Peshawar), Nagara-hara 
(Jalalabad), Kapisa (Begram) and Balhlka (Balkh), where it picked 
up the Silk-routes from Central Asia and China to the west. 
197 
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Another important route traversed' the Central Indian plateau 
linking "by its two arms Kausambi and Mathura with Ujjayini and 
the sea-port of Bharukachha or Barygaza on the west coast. On 
the Indian side a large number of trading sea-ports and emporia 
specially on the eastern sea-coast in Orissa and Madras served as 
clearing-house for the cargo brought in vessels from the Roman 
world in the early centuries of the Christian era and from the 
Malayan Peninsula, Indonesia and China in the medieval period. 
The find of Roman coins and pottery and Chinese celadon ware in. 
various parts of India are archaeological proof of these relationships 
(above, p. 73). 

, India and Iraq 

The urban civilization flourishing in the Indus valley in the 
third millennium B.C. in the cities of Mohenjo-daro in Sind and 
Harappa in the Punjab (above, p. 32) had contacts with the con¬ 
temporary cities of Iraq. At Ur and its sister-cities objects, made 
by craftsmen of the Indus valley, have been found from time to time; 
and on the other hand typically foreign objects found on the Harappa 
sites bear witness to intercourse between the Indus valley and 
Mesopotamia and perhaps Asia minor, e.g. spiral-headed hair-pins, 
cylindrical seals with horned deities, etched carnelian beads, frag¬ 
mentary vessels of steatite with mat-pattern, spiral needles, stone 
jewel-boxes with compartments inside, heart-shaped pieces of bone- 
inlav and knobbed pottery. 

India and Iran 

Both in the prehistoric and the historical periods Iran had had 
the closest relations with India. The plains of the Euphrates and 
the Indus, flanking on two sides the Iranian plateau, both seem to 
have received a stimulus from Iran in the making of their earliest 
civilizations, although the exact nature of that stimulus is not yet 
fully revealed. A powerful branch of the Aryans, from whatever 
original home they came, settled in Iran about the beginning of the 
second millennium B.C. Another important branch settled in India, 
although their earliest history, so far as monuments of material 
culture are concerned, remains still unexplored in both countries. 
India and Iran testify to these early cultural ties in the matter of 
language, for the modern Persian language is as much derived from 
the ancient speech of the Aryans through the intermediary stages 
of the old Iranian and the Pehlvi as are certain of the modern Indian 
languages descended from the parent Vedie speech. The ancient 
Avestic literature of the Parsis together with the voluminous 
commentaries and translations into Pehlvi during the Sassanian 
times (third-seventh centuries) are important for the light they 
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throw on the early religious and linguistic history of India and 
Iran. The religion of Zoroaster found a haven on the soil of India 
when the first colony of Parsi immigrants was established at Sanjan 
in District Thana, Bombay, in 735. This was preceded by a long 
tradition of Indo-Iranian relationship which reached its zenith 
during Gupta-Sassanian times. The whole currency of India during 
the seventh-twelfth centuries betrays strong Sassanian influence 
both in weight and design. In the seventh century an embassy 
was exchanged between Khusru II of Persia and an Indian king, 
presumably the Chalukyan king Pulakesin of the Deccan (c. 625), 
of which mention is made by the Arab historian Tabari, and a court- 
scene in Cave I at Ajanta appears to represent the reception of a 
Persian embassy at the court of an Indian long. The paintings 
in Cave I are imbued with strong Sassanian influence. During 
the period of the Caliphs Indian literature, specially on medicine and 
astronomy, was in great demand and translated into Arabic. 
India’s great story-book, the Panchatantra, was accorded a warm 
reception at the court of the Caliphs and became popular throughout 
the Muslim world in its Arabic and Persian translations, which 
subsequently became the medium of its introduction into the languages 
of Europe. During the Muslim period both India and Iran extensively 
exchanged with each other their art, religion, language and culture. 

India and Afghanistan 

Afghanistan lies athwart the main north-western gateways of India. 
It has from the earliest times shared freely the cultural movements 
emanating to and from Indian soil. Its ancient geographical 
names are surviving monuments of ancient Aryan settlements; 
for example, Sarsvatl is preserved in the modem name Arghandab 
through Avestic Harahvaiti , later Arkhmti ; Sarayu in Avestic 
Harayu, modern Hari Ruda; Balhika in Balkh; Gandhara (although 
the old name of the region from Kabul to Rawalpindi) in Kandahar; 
Suvastu in Swat; and the river-names Kubha in Kabul and Goinatl 
in Gomal. The Rigvedic name Pakthana is the origin of Pakhtoon 
and Pathan, and Asvakayana (mentioned by the Greeks as Assa- 
kenoi) of Afghan. Similarly Hastinayana (mentioned by the 
grammarian Panini) corresponds to Greek Astake(ne)noi with 
capital at Pushkalavatx (modern Charsada) and Asvayana to Aspasioi. 
The Afridis and the Mohmands, the famous Pakhtoon tribes, were 
known in the Mahabharata and to Papini as Aprita and Madhumanta. 
In the river-valleys of Afghanistan were settled numerous Aryan 
tribes enjoying their independent existence and most of them 
even under changed religious conditions have preserved their lingu¬ 
istic peculiarities. The Pashto language is a dialect of Sanskrit 
both in its vocabulary and in grammatical structure. 
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In the early historic period after Alexander’s invasion, Afgha¬ 
nistan formed part of the empire of Chandragupta Manrya and his 
grandson A6oka. During the Indo-Greek and the Kushan periods 
Afghanistan’s polity was linked with that of India, and a flourishing 
school of art known as Graeco-Buddhist or Gandhara art flourished 
in the north-west of India, produced by the combination of foreign 
and native elements with the main features of Indian art (above, 
p. 140). This art survives in numerous monumental stupas and 
sculptures in stone (first-third century) and in figures of clay and 
stucco (third-fifth century). The latter represent some of the 
finest products of Buddhist art. At Hadda, near Jalalabad, and as 
far away as Kundaz on the Oxus plain, stucco figures of Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas and their worshippers are found in form and style identical 
with those from Taxila in the northern Punjab. At Kapisa, 
represented by modern Begram, 50 miles north of Kabul, has been 
discovered the greatest known collection of Indian ivory-carvings, 
which are primarily inspired by the best traditions of the Mathura 
school and which at once put the work of the ivory-carvers of the 
Mathura region into the front rank of ancient craftsmanship. At 
Bamiyan in the Kabul valley, fresco-paintings of the Gupta period 
executed in the A'janta technique have been discovered ; colossal statues 
of the Buddha, one as much as 159 feet high, carved in solid rock 
greeted devout pilgrims from Central Asia and China at the entrance 
to the Holy Land of Buddhism. On the disruption of the Kushan 
empire local dynasties continued to rule for a long time in the north¬ 
west and the Shah! kings of Kabul kept up the cultural and religious 
link with the mother-country until the end of the tenth century.. 
Thereafter Indo-Afghan relationship assumed a new aspect; but 
though under a succession of Muslim dynasties Afghanistan largely lost 
its political, entity, many old cultural elements have been preserved in 
the folklore and folk-songs of the country and well deserve a more 
extensive research than they have yet received. 

India and Central Asia 

Chinese Turkistan or the ‘innermost heart of Asia,’ as it has 
been called, was • the meeting-ground of different races, arts and 
languages—Chinese from the east, Graeco-Bactrian and Iranian 
from the west, and Indian from the south. Cultural influences 
travelled along two channels, a northern route passing through 
Kucha, Kara Shahr (Agnide&t.) and Turfan, and a southern route 
passing through Yarkand, Khotan, Niya, Miran, etc., the two routes 
meeting at Tun Huang on the western borders of China. Hiuen 
Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim of the seventh century, had selected 
the northern route for coming to India and the southern route for 
the return-journey, the cities along the routes serving as stages in 
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the pilgrim’s progress both from and to China. In the once-flourish¬ 
ing monasteries and houses of the cities have been found an excep¬ 
tional wealth of archaeological material consisting of specimens of 
Buddhist art and manuscripts inBrahml and other scripts, and in 
several languages such as Sanskrit, Chinese, Syriac Soghdian, Turkish, 
Tokharian and Khotanese. India played a dominant role in this 
remarkable cultural diffusion, mainly through the influence of 
Buddhism. Kharoshthi wooden documents found at Niya show 
that Prakrit was the official language over the wide area from Khotan 
to the western extremity of the Lob-nor region in south-eastern 
Turkistan up to the beginning of the fourth century. A fragmentary 
manuscript of the dramas of Asvaghosha (c. second century) and 
the Bower manuscripts comprising several Indian medical texts 
(fourth-fifth century) are important finds from Central Asia which 
show the extent of Indian influence. 

India and China 

China is referred to in the Mahabharata as China, the Sanskrit 
■adaptation of Tsin, the name of an ancient dynasty. The Chinese 
legends speak of the first appearance of Indian Buddhist mission¬ 
aries in China in 217 B.C., but Buddhism was first introduced to 
the Chinese court by Kasvapa Matanga who arrived at the imperial 
capital in A.D. 65 with a precious cargo of sacred texts and relics 
at the invitation of the emperior Ming-Ti of the Han dynasty. 
Soon a stream of Indian scholars and learned Chinese pilgrims 
began to flow between the two countries in search of sacred texts 
.and knowledge. Boards for translation were appointed in China 
under the imperial direction and a vast body of Sanskrit literature 
was translated into Chinese; of this more than sixteen hundred 
texts, of which the Indian originals are lost, are Tripitaka. In 
.546 Paramartha, an Indian Buddhist scholar, at the invitation of the 
■Chinese emperor Wu-Ti, reached Canton with a largo collection of 
manuscripts which he presented to the emperor. He devoted the 
rest of his life to translating them until his death in 569. 

India’s intercourse with China reached its peak in the reign of 
Harsha (606-648) when formal embassies were exchanged. Hiuen 
: Tsang, the most brilliant representative of tin's Sino-Indian cultural 
relationship, visited India during the years 629-645, in the time 
,of Harsha, spent several years at Nalanda studying Sanskrit and 
returned to China with a cargo of religious texts, which he himself 
translated into Chinese. The inflow of Chinese pilgrims to India 
increased considerably during the Sung period of China (960-1279), 
.and is referred "to incidentally in five records found engraved at 
Bodh-gaya. 
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The Indian contribution to Chinese culture was mainly through; 
its religious ideals and its art. A considerable amount of Buddhist, 
statuary in the Tien-Lnng Shan caves in Shansi province is derived 
from the Buddha and Bodhisattva images based on the Indian works- 
of the Mathura school of the fifth and sixth centuries The formal 
treatment and the general modelling of the types so closely resemble' 
those of certain Gupta sculptures that one may be justified in 
supposing that a direct influence from India had reached the artists.. 
The reliefs in the Nan-Hsing-T’ang cave-temples in Honan repre¬ 
senting Buddha figures and the Buddhist paradises reveal South 
Indian features, similar to the carvings of Nagarjunikonda and 
Amaravati (above, p. 139). One of the greatest religiuos factors 
in transforming Chinese life and thought was the emergence of the 
Dhyana school of Buddhism, which laid emphasis on yoga and 
spiritual practices and had much in common with the esoteric form, 
of Mahayana Buddhism evolving on the Indian soil. Several 
important hoards of Chinese coins as well as specimens of glazed: 
porcelain ware found in many places in India 1 indicate the continuity' 
of commercial relationship up to about the thirteenth century. 

India and Tibet 

Tibet, known in early Indian geography through the holy Kailas® 
and Manasarovara, came under the complete influence of Buddhism, 
during the time of Srong-Tsan-Gampo, the most distinguished 
ruler of Tibet, who founded Lhasa in 639. With the help of Indian 
scholars, he gave to Tibet a script based on the seventh century 
script of India. A vast body of Indian literature consisting of' 
religious texts and secular works, translated into the Tibetan, 
language, is preserved in the two collections known as Tanjur and 
Kanjur. Tibetan art consists mostly of Buddhist paintings on 
silk, fresco-paintings on walls and bronze images. The silk paintings^ 
or Thankas (temple-banners) fall into two groups. The first, connected, 
with the ministry of the great scholar Atisa, who went to Tibet in the- 
eleventh century, shows scenes from the life of Buddha, is devoid of' 
Tantric elements and appears to be based on Indian traditions taken 
from Nepal and Bengal. The second group is of later origin showing 
a much more complex pantheon of Buddha, and Bodhisattvas, 
Lokapalas, saints and heroes. Tibetan bronze figures, depicting mostly 
the same subjects as the paintings, belong to the second group from the- 
seventeenth century onwards. In the thirteenth century Kublai Khan, 
the great Mongolian emperor, adopted the Tibetan script as the official 
script of his empire. He sent for a scholar from Tibet named Matidhaja,. 
who devised the new script based on the Indian form of writing. 

1 Ancient India., no. 2 (1946), pp. 9Iff. 
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India and Nepal 

The Nepalese language, script, religion and art have all been 
deeply influenced by India. Buddha’s birth-place, Lumbini, marked 
by an A£okan pillar, lies -within the borders of Nepal. Asoka 
is credited with the building of stupas at Patau and the introduction 
of Buddhism, into Nepal. During the middle ages Buddhism and 
Brahmanism combined in the form of a Tantric religion, which took 
hold in Nepal. After the dispersal of the Buddhist centres in 
Bihar and Bengal in the early twelfth century by the Muslim invaders, 
Nepal gave shelter to monks who took with them valuable manus¬ 
cripts and images. A large number of Mahayana Sanskrit texts, 
of which the Indian originals do not now exist, have thus been 
preserved in Nepal. Nepalese images in gilt copper and brass 
showing Buddhist Tantric deities as well as images of Hindu gods 
like Vishpu, Siva and Krishna are well known and are often of fine 
workmanship. Nepalese painting is represented by Ihankas on 
cloth and scrolls on paper of the seventeenth-eighteenth centuries. 

India and Ceylon 

Ceylon owes to India its Buddhist faith, the Pali language 
and much of its artistic inspiration. On the other hand, India’s 
debt to Ceylon is also deep, as the latter has preserved the original 
Pali Buddhist canon amplified by commentaries, which had long 
ago disappeared from the Indian mainland. In Anoka’s scheme of 
missionary activity Ceylon occupied an important place; the emperor 
sent his son Mahendra and daughter Sanghamitra to the island 
where they were received by King Devanampiya Tissa, who founded 
in their honour the Mahavihara (‘the great monastery’), the head¬ 
quarters of Ceylonese Buddhism. An offshoot of the Bodhi-tree 
at Bodh-gaya under which Buddha attained his Buddha-hood, 
was planted in the monastery and survives to the present day under 
the name of Jaya-Mahabodhi. As a result of this mission Ceylon 
witnessed a spiritual and intellectual transformation in its insular 
life. Later also Samudragupta (c. 330-375) refers to his friendly- 
contact with the king of Ceylon. The latter requested permission 
through an embassy to build a monastery at Bodh-gaya for the use 
of Ceylonese pilgrims, and when Hiuen Tsang visited the place in 
the seventh century, this magnificent establishment contained a 
thousand monks. Mahanaman, a Ceylonese monk, has left an 
inscription at Bodh-gaya, dated 588-89, recording the building of 
a shrine at the place of Buddha’s enlightenment. The best 
fruit of Indo-Ceylonese cultural relationship is symbolized in Buddha- 
ghosha who arrived in Ceylon from Bodh-gaya in the reign of King 
Mahanaman (412-31) and enriched the Pali canon by writing volu¬ 
minous commentaries, now famous throughout the Buddhist world. 
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Anuradhapura, the ancient capital, and Polannaruva (old Pulasti - 
pura) are the two great centres of Ceylonese art. At Anuradhapura. 
the principal monuments include the great stupa (Mahathupa) 
built about 100 B.C. with a dome 270 feet high; the Jetavanarama 
or Eastern Dagaba built in the fourth century in the time of Megha- 
varpa, a contemporary of Samudragupta; and Abhayagiri or 
Northern Dagaba. These gigantic stupas were derived from early 
Indian prototypes with the difference that they are without railings 
and • gateways. A series of Hindu temples bruit in the Chok style 
when the Cholas of South India occupied the island (tenth-eleventh 
century), exists at Polannaruva. Bronze images of Hindu gods and 
goddesses in South Indian style, evidently made by Indian artists, 
have also been found. The fresco-paintings in the palace of King 
Kasvapa at Sigiriya are in typical Ajanta style. 

India and Burma 

Burma owes to India her religion, philosophy, canonical literature, 
sacred language and script. It was known in the Rdmdyana as 
the land of silver-mines. In the international embassy-scheme of 
Asoka, Burma received two religious leaders, Sona and Uttara, 
who are credited with introducing Buddhism to that country. 
By about the first century, Indian, colonies had been established at 
Hastinapura (modern Tagaung in North Burma) Srikshetra (Prome). 
Vishnupura (Pisanu Myo, ‘ city of Vishnu ’) near Prome in Central 
Burma and Sudhammavati (modern Thaton) on the. sea-coast in 
South Burma, which was the capital of the Ramanya country. 
Both the land-route through Bengal and Assam and the sea-route, 
from the port of Tamralipti were used in this cultural expansion, 
In the Gupta period a. number of Buddhist stupas and images as 
well as Hindu temples with sculptures of Siva and Vishnu inspired 
by Gupta traditions were executed; they are now exposed in the 
old remains of Prome and Thaton. The latter place, a centre of 
Hlnayana Buddhism, is said to have been visited in about 450 by 
Buddhaghosha who brought with him a copy of the Pali Tripifaka 
as a national gift to Burma. 

The golden age of Burmese history coincides with the reign 
of Aniruddha (Burmese Anawrata, 1040-1077) who made Arimar- 
danapura (modern Pagan) on the Iravadi his capital and established 
here a library for housing the Tripitaka literature. His romantic 
relations with India are shown hv his having, sent a matrimonial 
mission which came as far as Vaisali in Bihar and obtained for their 
soverign a beautiful princess named Panchakalyani. She became 
the mother of Kynzittha, the most powerful emperor of Burma 
(1084-1112), whose coronation in the orthcr'ex Indian style with 
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Vedie hymns was celebrated at Pagan. During their reigns Pagan 
became the principal temple-city of Burma and the biggest centre 
of art in Asia. Of the five thousand pagodas in Pagan, the richest 
is the Ananda temple, which was planned by Kynzittha on the model 
.of an Indian temple and executed by Hindu architects. It contains 
eightyone stone reliefs of. the Buddha and fifteen hundred glazed 
terracotta panels with Jataka scenes. The temples are mostly 
.of brick with stucco-decoration. The fresco-paintings in these 
temples are in the style of the Pala paintings of India. Kynzittha 
restored the Bodh-gaya temple through a special mission. Prom 
the thirteenth century, the cultural links between India and Burma, 
declined owing to foreign invasions, but the people tenaciously 
preserved their religion, art and culture. In 1859, Emperor Mindon 
Min built the wonderful palaces of Mandalay and ordered countless 
Buddhist scriptures to be written and beautifully illustrated for presen¬ 
tation to the monasteries. 

India and South-east Asia 

India’s neighbours towards her south-eastern frontiers include 
Malaya, Sumatra, Java, Bali, Cambodia and Siam. Strong cultural 
influences from India transported mainly through maritime routes 
made this vast reigon almost a cultural province of India. The 
intercourse between India and the Par East depended on deep-sea 
voyages undertaken with great daring and adventure from sea-ports 
on the Bengal and Madras coast-line, of which Tamralipti, Paloura 
near Ganjam at the mouth of the Godavari and Puhar or Kaveri- 
pattanam on the mouth of the Kaveri were great centres of trade and 
commercial enterprise. The history of the Indian contacts goes 
back to about the beginning of the Christian era, Yavadvlpa (Java) 
with its seven subsidiary kingdoms having been mentioned in the 
Ramayana. A Sanskrit inscription from Vo-Ohanh in Annam. 
of about the third century furnishes the earliest archaeological 
proof of these contacts. By the fourth century Hindu kingdoms 
had been established in Indo-China using Sanskrit as the official 
language. The sculpture and architecture of the period, fifth to 
eighth centuries, are closely related to Indian types and greatly 
influenced by the Gupta style. The period from the eighth to the 
thirteenth centuries is marked by an outburst of local national 
culture which had by that time fully assimilated the literary and 
artistic traditions from India. 

Siam .—The Thais came to occupy the Menam delta in the thir¬ 
teenth century. Prior to that, Siam under the name of Dvaravati, 
formed part of the ancient empire of Kambuja or Cambodia. The 
style of Dvaravati art found mainly at Navapura (modern Labapuri) 
is markedly Indian, closely related to Gupta art. Standing and 
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seated figures of the Buddha both in stone and bronze as well as 
images of Vishnu have been found. In the thirteenth century 
Siam, under its great king Rama Khamhang (1296), became inde¬ 
pendent of Cambodia under the name of Svargaloka-sukhodaya. 
His grandson Hridayaraja founded Ayodhya (Ayutliia) in about 
1350, which continued to be the capital until it was superseded by 
Bangkok in 1767. Siamese sculptures of the eleventh-twelfth centuries 
are Buddhist and show Khmer influence, through Burma but the 
finest examples of Siamese art came with the rise of the Sukhodaya 
kingdom, showing marked Simhalese inspiration. The Pali literature 
has exercised great influence on the growth of Siamese literature. 

Cambodia .-—Cambodia (Kambuja) and Annam (Champa) were 
the first to receive colonists from India. Local tradition speaks 
of au Indian Brahmin Kaundinva as having landed in Funan, i.e., 
Kambuja, from a merchant-vessel and to have become the ruler of 
the land after marrying Soma, a local princes. By 400 Kambuja 
was centrally governed by a Hindu Icing named Srutavarman. 

The art of Funan falls into two distinct periods, the earlier one, 
pre-Khmer, of the fifth to seventh centuries, strongly influenced 
by India; and the later one, classic Khmer of the ninth to twelfth 
centuries. Inscriptions found here in the Pallava script .of South 
India are in the Sanskrit language and reveal a complete back¬ 
ground of A r edie and Puranic literature. The style of early temples 
is like that of the Deogarh temple of North India (above, p. 94),- 
consisting of a square cell with a flat roof. The group of about 
fifty brick temples with sculptured slabs on the walls, found at 
Praikuk, Kompong and Thom shows strong Indian features and 
adds to our knowledge of Gupta art. 

With the rise of the classic-Khmer period in the ninth century 
new flood-gates of cultural activity were thrown open on to the 
land of Kambuja. For nearly five centuries the cult and mythology 
remained essentially Indian, comprising almost the entire Brah- 
manical and Buddhist pantheon. A great monument of this age 
is the temple of Angkor Wat (old Tasodharapura) in central Cambodia 
built by King Suryavarman II (c. 1125). It is a beautiful and 
impressive Brahmanical temple, in which the gallery-reliefs consisting 
of dancing nymphs, battle-scenes from the epics, Purailic legends 
and scenes of heaven and hell are more animated than even in the 
sculptures of Borobudui (below, p. 208). The temple of Angkor 
Thom built by Yasiovarman (c. 900) enshrines Hindu gods such as 
Siva and Vishnu as well as Buddhist gods of the Mahayana cult. 

Champa. -^Champa, corresponding to modern Annam on the 
eastern coast of French Indo-China, was the earliest to be colonized 



'from India at an early date and continued to be a land of mixed 
Indo-Cham culture for a thousand years (c. third-thirteenth centuries). 
About the second or third century there flourished in central Champa 
the Hindu kingdom of Kanthara, of which the Sanskrit inscription 
from Vo-Ckanh is a valuable record. Some time later it was suc¬ 
ceeded by the kingdom of Panduranga (modern Phanrang) on the 
.sea-coast. In 380 Dharmaraja $rl Bhadravarman ascended the 
throne and ruled over an extensive empire which included Amara- 
vatl, Paijduranga and Vi jay a. He built a temple of Siva at Mison 
which later became a national centre of pilgrimage. His son 
Gangaraja, as recorded in one of his inscriptions, came to India to 
.spend hi3 last days on the banks of the Ganges in the orthodox 
Hindu way. His dynasty ended in 757. During this period 
-Champa was virtually a cultural province of India in respect of art, 
Sanskrit language and Brahmanical religion. The Sanskrit ins¬ 
criptions of Champa provide excellent specimens of classical Sanskrit 
poetry. Saivism was the predominant religion, Siva being described 
in one inscription as the highest god of the country. Dong-Duong 
is the only Buddhist site in Champa and its sculpture is closely 
related in style to the Indian school of Amaravati (above, p. 139). 

Indonesia .—The principal Indonesian islands, Java, Sumatra and 
Bali, furnish profuse evidence, both architectural and literary, of 
strong cultural influence from India. Possibly the earliest Indian 
settlement was in western Java dating to the beginning of the 
Christian era. Sanskrit inscriptions in the Pallava script of the 
fourth-fifth century refer to the old Hindu capital of Taruma and its 
king Ptirnavarman, but of this phase few traces have been left. 

The next phase opens with the eighth century in middle Java 
with the rule of the mighty Sailendra kings (732-807) and is marked 
by numerous monuments, of which the earliest Buddhist temple, 
Chandi Kalasan, dated 778 and dedicated to the goddess Tara, 
contains beautiful decorative sculpture. The fWendras were the 
rulers of Srivijaya in central Sumatra, a mighty kingdom comprising 
Java, Sumatra and the Malayan Peninsula. They were zealous 
Buddhists commanding great political power and entered into 
contact with kings in India and the neighbouring lands in China. A 
copper-plate inscription found in the excavations of Halanda in 
Bihar shows that a Sailendra king endowed a monastery at Nalanda 
for the residence of monks (above, p. 63). 

The greatest surviving monument of the Buddhist religion, the 
stupa of Borobudur, is in Java and was built probably in the 
latter half of the eighth century. The monument is very elaborate 
in its construction and ornamentation. Tbs body of the building 
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consists of a succession of nine terraces, of which, the six lower ones 
are square and the three upper ones circular. The gateways and the 
paths of ciicumambulation are adorned with i sculptured slabs which 
are unsurpassed in the East for their profusion and beauty. The 
number of panels is about fifteen hundred.and, if placed side by 
side, would extend to three;miles in length. They show great ability 
in the rendering of the human figures, animals in lively poses,, as 
well as forest-scenes. The life-story of the Buddha according to 
the famous Sanskrit text, the Lalita-visiara, together with a number 
of Buddhist legends from the Divyauadana, the Jatalcamala, etc., are 
illustrated on the panels. The sculpture as a whole represents 
the popular inspiration behind the Mahayana phase of Buddhism 
as evolved during the Gupta period. 

An important group of monuments of the Hindu period (ninth 
century) is found near Prambanam in the east of Jogjakarta con¬ 
sisting of three lofty temples, dedicated to the three great gods 
of Hinduism—Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. The panels of the Siva 
temple illustrating the Ramayana, are in the same style as Borobudur 
hut are even more animated. After 919 the centre of art shifted to 
East Java where the Indonesian genius asserted itself with greater 
independence, although the subjects continued to be mostly 
Brahmaiiical and sometimes Buddhist. The reliefs of the Jago 
temple near the town of Mallam illustrate the Krishna story, a theme 
unexpected in a Buddhist temple. As a matter of fact the profuse 
intermixture of Buddhist and Brahmanical cults took place in 
Java during the eleventh-twelfth centuries—a phenomenon not 
unknown in India—and its effects still survive in the culture of 
Bali. The medieval Indian Sanskrit story-literature refers to fre¬ 
quent sea-voyages by rich merchants and daring sea men, who 
sailed from Indian ports on commercial missions to Tava-dvlpa 
(Java), Kataha-dvipa (Kadaram or Keda in Malaya Peninsula), 
Malaya-dvipa and Suvarna-dvipa (Sumatra). 

Thus with most of the countries of Greater India lying towards 
the east and the north, India forged links between the first and the 
tenth centuries. The' great mass of archaeological and literary 
evidence extending from the ruins of the ‘ innermost heart of Central 
Asia’ to the islands of the Eastern Archipelago and Indo-China 
presents an impressive picture of the achievement of ancient India 
alike in the field of commerce and of culture. 


V. S. Agrawala 
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173, 174; sites, 54-55, 82. 

Ganeshgumpha cave, 87. 

Gauhati, 171, 179. 

Geldern, B. Heine, 36 n. 

Ghantasala, stupa at, 81 ; inscrip¬ 
tion at, 190. 

Ghosh, A., 16 n, 47 n, 65 n, 73 n. 

Ghosh, M., 45 n, 46 n, 47 n. 

Girnar, 135 ; temple-cities at, 102, 
142. 

Goleonda, 119, 120; architectural 
style of, 121-2. 

Gol Gumbaz, 120-1, 163. 

Gordon, D. H., 24 n, 26 n 27 n 
45 n,‘46 n, 47 n, 48, 49, 75. 

Gojntram, development of, 105-7. 

Gosain-khanda, 59. 

Goswami, K. G., 70 n. 

Gravely, F. H„ 107 u. 

Griffiths, 147. 

Gudivada, 81. 





Gujarat, 114, 117, 121, 126, 127 ; 
school of painting, 149-50, 153 ; 
inscriptions from, 195 ; style of 
architecture, 115-6. 

Gulbarga, 119. 

Gungeria, Copper Age implements 

■ from, 178. 

Gupta period, structures of at 
Bhita, 68 ; Buddha image of, 141, 
145; inscriptions of, 188; 
monasteries of, 69 ; objects of, 
57, 58, 175 ; paintings of, 147-8; 
sculptures of, 62, 133, 134; 
sealings of, 68 ; statuary in China, 
202 ; stucco heads of, 174 ; stupas 
of, 83 ; stupas and temples of in 
Burma, 204 ; temples of, 61, 93- 
96; terracottas, 65-66, 144; 

terracotta panels, 69, 83, 144. 

Gwalior, 171. 

Gwyer, Sir Maurice, 12. 

HACKETT, 16. 

Haig, Wolsley, 132 n. 

Haimendorf, C. von Purer, 44 n. 

Halebid, 103, 135, 142. 

Hampi, 106. 

Harappa, 9, 26, 32, 33-4, 35, 36, 
76, 133, 138, 156, 158, 165, 166, 
171, 173, 185, 198 ; bronze figure 
from, 145 ; terracottas from, 143. 

Harasnath, 49. 

Hargreaves, 10, 31 n, 172 n. 

Hari Parbat, 123. 

Harpoon, copper, 36. 

Harsha, 62, 201. 

Hastinapura, 38, 71. 

Hathlgumpha, 168. 

Hauz Khas, 112. 

Ha veil, E. B., 132 n. 

Henwood, W. J., 43 n. 

Herrington, Lady, 148. 

Himatnagar, 172. 

Hlndola Mahal, 117. 

Hirpura, 24. 

Hoernle, Dr. H. E. Rudolf, 9. 

ICE Age in Kashmir, 21. 

Ikshvakus, 187. 


Imambara, 132. 

Inchcapc, Lord, 8. 

Indian Treasure Trove Act, 3. 

Indo-China, 195, 205, 209. 

Indonesia, 197 ; relations with 
India, 207-9. 

Indus Valley civilization, 9-10, 12, 
15, 31, 32-5, 38; sculpture of, 
133, 138. See also Harappa and 
Mohenjo-Daro. 

Inscriptions, at Lauriya-Handan- 
garh, 59, 79 ; Arbaic and Persian, 
174 ; from Badami, 168 ; Chola, 
189 ; from Rajgir, 57; copper¬ 
plate from Halanda, 63, 208; 
from Kasia, 184; from Kuslna- 
gara, 69 ; of Ikshvakus, Kushans 
and Pallavas, 187 ; in Cambodia, 
206, 207 ; Gupta, 188; of 
Maghas, 187-88 ; of Mahendra- 
pala, 63 ; Mauryan, 80, 186 ; in 
Mirzapur cave, 45 ; Muslim, 
192-5 ; from Nagarjunikonda, 
73, 189; from Nalanda and 
Ghantasala, 63, 190 ; Hayaka, 
189 ; at Rummindei, 186, 191; 
from Srinagar, 190; on yiipas, 

JAGAYYAPETA, 81. 

Jahangir, 124, 127,153,161. 

Jahaz Mahal, 117. 

Jaya-mahabodhi, 203. 

Jaina caves, 84; excavations in 
'Western India, 89 ; sculptures, 
137, 178 ; statue, 135 ; temples, 
100 , 101 - 2 . 

Jaipur, 70, 130, 152, 172. 

JamalgarM, 23, 32,174. 

Jami‘ Masjid, at Agra, 126, 131; 
at Bidar, 120 ; at Burhanpur, 
121 ; at Chanderi, 117 ; at 
Daulatabad, 118 ; in Delhi, 
130-1 ; at Gulbarga, 119 ; in 
Hyderabad, 122 ; at Jaunpur, 
118 ; at Srinagar, 123. 

Jaunpur, 114; style of architecture, 
118. 

Jammu, 13 ; see. under Kashmir. 

Jandial, 93. 
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Jarasandha, 55. 

Jataka, scenes depicted at Nsigar- 
junikonda, 175 ; at Pagan, 205 ; 
at Sancbl, 80, 135 ; stories, 137, 
145. 

Java, 205, 207, 208, 209. 

Jetavana monastery, 69. 

.Thangar culture, 36, 38. 

Jhukar culture, 36, 38. 

Jodhpur, 172. 

Jogeivarl caves, 90, 166, 168. 

Johnston, Capt., 158. 

Jones, William, 1, 151. 

Junnar, 81, 84, 85, 86. 

KABRA Pahar, 26. 

Kabul, 197. 

Kalidasa, 146. 

Kalihganagara, 67. 

Kangra, 146, 155. 

Knnbe.n caves, 84, 85, 86, 139, 161. 

Kanishka, 65, 62, 136, 175. 

Karachi, 23, 43. 

Karewas, 21. 

Karle, 84, 85, 86, 139, 156, 166, 
168. 

Kashmir, 13, 20, 110, 114, 127, 
197 ; Burzahom neoliths, 27 ; 
flake industry, 26 ; architecture, 

122-3. 

KaM, 197. 

Kasia (Ku4inagara), 69, 83, 137, 
159,184. 

KauSambi, 71-2,78,143-4,178,179, 
188, 197,198. 

Kaveripattanam, 205. 

Khajuraho, 134, 142, 159, 172; 

. Kandarya Mahadeva temple, 99. 

Khandagiri, 67, 86, 87, 166. 

Khandesh, pre-Mughul architecture, 

121 . 

Khandivli, 20 ; microliths, 26. 

Kharavela, 67, 168. 

KhaioshthI script, 185, 186 ; dis¬ 
covery of, 1 ; inscriptions at 
Bajaur, 186-7 ; documents from 
Central Asia, 201. 

Khiching, 171. 


Khilji, 111, 115, 117, 192, 194. 
Khirk! Masjid, 160. 

.Khmer, 206. 

Khyad, 17. 

King, 16. 

Kolhapur, inscribed style from, 191. 
Kondapur, 75. 

Kondane, 85. 

Korttalayar valley, 18. 

Kosala, 69. 

Kotla Firuz Shah, 112. 

Krishna Deva, 71 n, 73 n. 

Krishna, M. H., 75. 

Krishnaswami, V. D., 16 n, 22, 
40 n. 

Kucha, 9, 200. 

Kulli culture, 31. 

Kumrahar, 57, 178. 

Kushan, bronzes, 145 ; Buddha 
figures, 140-1 ; empire, 200 ; 
inscriptions, 187 ; objects in 
Sarnath Museum, 175 ; sculp¬ 
tures, 133-4, 178 ; terracottas, 
144, 178. 

Kushk Mahal, 117. 

Kynzitha, 205. 

LADAKH, suspected megaliths in, 

Lahore, 127,129,131,157, 160, 171. 
Lakshml, consort of Vishnu, 138. 
Lai, B. B., 67 n. 

Lanepool, S., 132 n. 

Langhnaj, 24. 

Latif, Mohd., 132 n. 

Lauriya-Araraj, 166. 

Lauriya-Handangarh, 52, 61, 166. 

Law, B. C., 65 n, 71 n. 

Lihgaiaja temple, 98-9. 

Lodi architecture, 113-4, 126 ; 

inscriptions, 192, 194. 

Lomash Rishi cave, 84, 85. 
Longhurst, A. H., 107. 

Lucknow, 171 ; provincial museum 

Lumbinl, 137, 203. 

Lytton, Lord, 3. 
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MACKAY, E. J. H., 32 n, 35 n. 

Madras, 4, 10, 18, 28 ; Government 
museum at, 178; handaxe, 23 ; 
industry, 21; Literary Society, 
171. 

Madura, 107, 156. 

Magadl 134. 

Mahabalipuram, 89, 92-3, 134, 141, 
142, 156, 162 ; chemical conserva¬ 
tion at, 167. 

Mah-ibharat'i, 55, 56", 65, 66, 71, 
151, 191, 201. 

Mahavihara, 203. 

Mahayana, 62 ; sculptures, 134; 
texts, 203. 

Mabendra, 203. 

Mahendrapala, 63. 

Mabendravarman, 91. 

Majumdar, N. G., 10, 31 n, 35 n. 

Malaya, 205. 

Mallowan, M. E. L., 35. 

Malwa, 114, 121 ; architecture, 
116-7 ; inscriptions from, 195. 

Mamalla, 92. 

Mandu, 116-7, 121, 161. 

Manikyala, 82. 

Maniyar Math, 56, 95. 

Markham, S. E., 172 n. 

Marshall, Sir John, 6, 7, 9, 10, 32 n, 
51, 76 n, 108 n, 157 n. 

Maski, 27, 75, 179 ; edict of Asoka, 
.186. 

Mathura, 70, 171, 197, 198, 202 1 
Curzon Museum of Archaeology 
at, 178 ; inscription from, 191; 
sculptures from, 133, 136, 139, 
141, 175 ; terracottas from, 143. 

Mauryan period, 8, 50, 57, 71 ; 
buildings at KauSambi, 71 ; at 
Kumrahar, 57 ; inscriptions, 80, 
186 ; objects in Sarnath Museum, 
175 ; polish, 57, 83, 133; sculp¬ 
tures, 133-4, 135; stonework, 
78 ; temple at Siinchl, 93 ; terra- 

Mayurbhanj, 23, 159. 

McCrindle, J., 57. 


Megalith(ic), 14; and allied monu¬ 
ments, 39-44 ; culture at Brahma- 
girl, 27-8, 40 ; dating evidence, 
42 ; suspected monuments, 43 ; 
in Chingleput, 41 ; in Cochin, 
41; in Pudukkottai, 41. 

Megasthenes, 57, 59. 

Mehrauli iron pillar, 184. 

Mehta, N. 0., 151 n. 

Menon, Govinda, 42 n. 

Mesolith(io), 16, 23-27. 

Microlith(ic), date of the Brahma- 
giri, 27, 50; distribution of, 
23 ; material, types and use of, 
24; in Godavari basin, 26 ; in 
Khandivli, 26; in Narbada 
valley, 26 ; in Rohri and Sukkar, 
26 ; in Sabarmatl valley, 24; 
in Tinnevellv, 24 ; in Uchali, 26 ; 
also fig. on 25. 

Mirpur Khas, 82, 177. 

Mirzapur, 22, 44, 45, 133. 

Mitra, P., 43 n, 46 n. 

Mohenjo-da.ro, 9, 32, 133, 158, 
165, 166, 171, 173, 185, 198. 

Monastery, at Ahichohhatra, 65; 
in Gandhara region, 82; at 
Nalanda, 62, 63 ; at Paharpur, 
64; at Sarnath, 61; at Sirkap, 
52-3. 

Moth-ki-Masjid, 113, 160. 

Mosques, 110, 111, 112, 115, 117, 
118, 122, 130, 131, 160. 

Moti Masjid, at Agra, 130; at 
Delhi, 131. 

Mughul architecture, 124-31; coins, 
176 ; inscriptions, 193, 194, 195 ; 
paintings, 152-4, 176 ; stone¬ 
building art of, 123. 

Multan, style of architecture at, 
114. 

Mumtaz Mahal. 125, 129. 

Mungi, 17. 

Museums, 171-82. 

Mysore, 16, 27, 28, 102, 172; 
architecture of Indo Moslem 
period, 131-2. 

NiCHNA, Parvat! temple, 94. 

Nagarjuni hill, 83. 
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Nigarjunikonda, 72-3, 81, 134, 

■ i39, 171, 202 ; inscriptions from, 
189; museum, 175-6. 

Nagpur, 171; museum, 178. 

Nal, 10, 31 ; see also pottery. 

Nalanda, 61, 62-4, 78, 97, 145, 
159, 165, 166, 168, 171, 201, 20S ; 
inscription, 190 ; museum, 174-5. 

Naldrug, 119. 

Nandangarh, 60, 79, 81. 

Narnala, 119. 

Narasimhavarman I, 92; II, 103. 

Nasik, 84, 85, 86. 

Nayaka inscriptions, 189; paintings, 
169. 

Negapatam, 145. 

Neolith(ic) Age, 16, 27-30; distri¬ 
bution of, 28 ; from Brahmagiri, 
28-30 ; material and types, 27 ; 
from Sanganakallu, 30; also fig. 
on 29. 

Nepal, 203. 

Nurjahan, 123, 128. 

OJHA, G. H„ 185. 

Oldham, 16. 

Orissa, 12, 16, 84, 187; Jaina 
oaves in, 86-7; megalithism in, 
44 ; temples of, 98-9 ; chemical 

, conservation, 166. 

Oudh, style of architecture in, 
131-2. 

PACHMARHI, 26, 45, 47. 

Pagan, 205. 

Page, J. A., 132 n. 

Paintings, 146-54, 177, 178; at 
Ajanta, 147-8; at Bagh, 148; 
Chola, 149; conservation of 
mural, 169-70 ; Mughul, 152-4, 
176; mural, 146-9; northern 
style, 149-54; Pahari, 152; 
Pallava, 148 ; Pala, 149 ; Rajas- 

. thani, 150-2 ; rock, 44-50 ; from 
Central Asia, 176-7. 

Paharpur, 64, 97, 144. 

Pakistan, 13,15, 172, 173. 

Palas, 62, 64, 133; paintings, 149. 


Palaeolithic xlge, 16-23 ; caves, 17 ; 
implements, 18-20 ; also fig. on 
19. 

Pali, 203 ; influence on Siamese, 
literature, 206. 

Pallavaram, 16. 

Pallava, 187 ; architecture of, 
91-3 ; paintings, 148 ; script in 
Cambodian inscriptions, 206 ; 
style of temples, 103-4. 

Poloura, 205. 

Pampur, 206. 

Panchamukhi, R. S., 41 n. 

Paijdavas, 71 ; rathas at Mahabali- 
puram, 92. 

Panigrahi, K. C., 65 n. 

Pari Mahal, 123. 

Pataliputra, 55, 57-9, 143, 197. 

Patna, 143, 152, 172 ; museum at, 
178. 

Patt.adakal, 96-7. 

Patterson, T. T., 18 n., 20, 22 n. 

Pathar Masjid, 123. 

Pehlvi, 198. 

Peppe, W. C„ 79 n. 

Persian domes, 130 ; embassy, 147 ; 
epigraph concerning Taj, 129 ; 
influence on architecture and 
painting, 119, 121, 123, 128, 147, 
153 ; inscriptions, 192 ; language, 

- 198. 

Peshawar, 172, 173, 174, 197. 

Piggott, Stuart, 31 n, 35 n, 36 n. 

Pillai, L. D. S., 185. 

Pillar(s) in Aihoje temple, 94; in 
Ajanta chaitya-hall, 87 ; ASokan, 
60, 62, 69, 70, 79 ; Chol.a, 104 ; 
Gupta, 94; inscription at Rum- 
mindei, 186 ; Indo-Corinthian, 
82 ; Malwa, 116 ; Mauryan, 57-8 ; 
Pallava, 91 ; of Akbar, 126 ; 
of Sbah Jahan, 129. 

Pindi Gbeb, 20. 

Pitalkhora, 84, 85. 

Pleistocene, Mid-, 17. 

Poona, 172. 
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Pottery,_ grey from Ahichchhatra, 
74 ; Andhra, 42 ; Arikamedu 
‘megalithie’, 42 ; Baluchistan, 31; 
Brahmagiri ‘neolithic’, 28 ; from 
Burzahom, 27 ; from lower Goda¬ 
vari basin, 26 ; from Uchali and 
Pampur, 26; ‘microlithio’ from. 
Gujarat, 24; northern black 
polished, 68, 72 ; from Quetta, 
31 ; Rajgir multi-spouted, 56 ; 
red-and-black, 67 ; rouletted, 67 ; 
Roman, 73 ; Zhob valley, 31. 

Potwar region, 2]. 

Prakrit inscriptions, 184-91. 

Piambanan, 208. 

Prehistory, 12. 

Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, 
173, 177-8. 

Prinsep James, 1, 2, 184. 

Punjab, 4, 12, 32. 

Purana Qila, 124. 

Pui-mtas, 138, 187-8. 

Puri, Dr. K. N., 70 n. 

Puri, temple at, 98, 99. 

Pushyamitra, 186. 

QUETTA, 31, 172. 

Qutb Minar, 156,160. 

Qutb Shahl style, 121-2. 

Qutbu-’d-Din Aibak, 110. 

Quran, texts and verses from, 194-5. 

QuwwatuT-Islam mosque, 110, 192. 

RAGAMALlS, 151, 153. 

Rairh, 70. • 

Rajasthani painting, 149-52,153. 

Rajghat, 71, 179. 

Rajgir, 38, 50, 55-7, 62, 95, 174. 

Rajkot, 171. 

Rajputana, 84, 150. 

Ramachandran, T. N., 107 n. 

RamayaitM, 69, 95, 204, 205 ; panels 
illustrating, 208 ; scenes in paint¬ 
ings, 151; tablets from Saheth- 
Maheth, 69, 178. 

Ramesvaram temple, 107. 

Rampurva bull-capital, 139. 

Rangpur, 32, 36. 


Ramgumpha caves, 87. 
Rashtrakutas, 142. 

Rathas at Mahabalipuram, 91-3. 
Rea, Alexander, 43 n, 107 n. 
Reading, Lord, 8. 

Rewa, 16, 188. 

Richards, F. J., 18 n. 

Rihand basin, 22. 

Rivoira, G. T., 132. 

Roman objects, 73, 198 ; contacts, 
73 ; see also pottery. 

Rothenstem, 147. 

Rouletted ware, 67, 73, 74-5; 

see also Arikameiu. 

Rummindei, 186,191. 

Riipar, 32, 36. 

SABARMATl valley, 22, 24. 
Saheth-Maheth, 69, 83, 159, 178. 
Salmi, D. R., 61 n, 70 n, 80 n. 
Sahri-Bahlol, 54, 82, 174. 

Sabsram, 114, 124, 161, 165, 166, 
168. 

Sailendra kings, 63, 207-8. 
Sambhar, 70. 

Sankaba, H. D., 22, 24. 
Samudragupta, 203, 204. 

Sanchl, 78, 79, 93, 94, 133, 134, 
135, 136, 139, 145, 158, 172; 
museum at, 180. 

Sanderson, G., 132. 

Sanganakallu, 30. 

.Sanghamitra, 203. 

Sarasvati, consort of Brahma, 138 ; 

exploration of river valley, 14. 
Saraswati, S. K., 107. 

Sarnath, 61-62, 78, 79, 83, 134, 137, 
138, 141, 156, 159, 171, 174. 
Sassanian influence, 199. 
Sawyerpuram, 23-4. 

Sayyids, architecture of, 113; 
inscription of, 192. 
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Schoff, H., 73 n. 

Sculpture, from Amaravati, 72; 
Andhra, 139; Bharhut, 139; 
Brahmanical, 141 ; Elephanta, 
98 ; from Indus valley, 134, 138 ; 
Jaina, 70, 137 ; from. Mathura, 
133, 139, 140; Mauryan, 138-9, 
from Rajgir, 58; stone, 62, 81, 
133-43 ; stucco, 54 ; terracotta, 

Seals, from. Bhita, 68; from 
Nalanda, 63-4; from Nandan- 
garh, 60; from Rairh, 70; of 
Indus valley, 34. 

Sen,D„ 23 n. 

Serai Kala, 23, 43. 

Seringapatam, 132. 

Shah Hamdan mosque, 123. 

Shahi Tump, 31. 

Shah Jahan, 120,124,125,128,153, 
159 ; architecture of, 129-31. 

Shahji-ki-Qlherl, 55, 82. 

Shaikh Salim Chishtl, 126, 163. 

Shalamar garden, 123. 

Sher Shah, 114, 124, 150, 151, 165, 
168. 

Siam, 197, 205, 206. 

Sigiriya paintings, 204. 

Sikandar Lodi, 113, 118, 194. 

Sikhara, development of, 94-7; 
western Indian, 100, 101. 

Silberrad, C. A., 46 n. 

Sind, 4, 10, 12, 32, 109, 178. 

Singhanpur, 26, 45, 46. 

Sirkap, 51-3. 

Sirsukh, 51-3. 

Situpalgarh, 38, 67-8. 

. Sittannavafcil caves, 147 : 8. 

Siva, 138, 151, 204, 207 ; Nataraja, 
145 ; temple at Mison, 207. 

Siwaliks, 21. 

Smith, E., 132. 

Smith, V. A., 36 n, 70 n, 79 n, 
107 n, 164 n. 

Sohan valley, 20-21, 22. 

Somanatha temple, 100-1. 


Sambur, 26. 

Spooner, 58. 

Sravana-Belgola, 135. 

Srinagar, inscription from, 190; 
monuments at, 123, 129. 

Srinivasan, K. R., 43 n. 

Srirangam temple, 105, 107. 

Stein, Sir Aurel, 7, 9, 31 n, 38,148, 
172, 176. 

Sten Konow, 8. 

Stupa, at Ahichchhatrii, 65; Bud¬ 
dhist, 53 ; Bharhut, 81 ; Boro- 
budur, 81 ; Gandhara, 82; 
Lauriya-hfandangark, 59-60, 79; 
at Bairat, 70, 80, 81 ; at Nagar- 
junikonda, 72 ; Nalanda, 62-4 ; 
origin and evolution of, 78-9 ; at 
Pipravva, 60; at Saheth-Maheth 
69; Sanchi, 79-80, 158-9; at 
Sarnatk, 61-2, 80; Shahjl-kl- 
dherl, 55; in Sind, 82-3. 

Subba Rao, 30. 

Sudarnii, 84-5. 

Sukkur and Rokri industry, 26. 

&uhramh, 190. 

Sultanganj. 145. 

Sultan Gharl, 110. 

Sumatra, 205, 207, 209. 

Sumer, 34. 

Suhga period, 186 ; objects at 
Sarnath, 175 ; sculptures, 134 ; 
terracottas, 71, 143 ; plaques, 70, 

Surl architecture, 124-5. 

Swat valley, 174, 199. 

TAJ MAHAL, 125, 128, 129-30, 
131, 156, 160, 164, 169, 171 ; 
museum, 176. 

Takht-i-baki, 54, 82, 159, 174, 

Taleher, 16. 

Tamralipti, 197, 205. 

Tanjore, 135, 156 ; paintings at, 
149, 169 ; temple, at, 104-5. 

Tara, 208. 

Taxila, 50-4, 82, 139, 143, 145, 
159, 165, 171, 173, 174, 197, 200. 

Taylor, Meadow, 41 n. 
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Temple, at Pagan, 205 ; Angkor 
Wat and Angkor Thom, 207 ; 
apsidal, 93 ; Bengal, 102 ; Briili- 
manical, 65; Chola, 101-5 ; 
Chalukyan, 96-7, 102-3; evolu¬ 
tion of, 76; in Gujarat and 
Kathiawad, 101 ; of Gupta period 
93-6 ; Hoysala, 102-3 ; Mauryan, 
93 ; at Nagarjunikonda, 72 ; at 
Nalanda, 62 ; Nayaka, 106-7 ; 
Orissan and North Indian, 
97-102; at Paharpur, 61; 
Pallava, 103-4 ; Pandyan, 105-6 ; 
at Rajghat, 71; at Sarnath, 61 ; 
South Indian, 103-7 ; Vijaya- 
nagara, 106 : Zoroastrian, 54. 

Ter, temple at, 95. 

Terracotta, with Brahmanical 
deities, 65-66; ear-ornaments, 
67 ; figurines, 59 ; from Basarh, 
69 ; of Gupta period, 144, 178 ; 
from Ilarappa, 143; Kushan, 
144 ; from Mathura, 70 ; Maur¬ 
yan, 143 ; from Nandangarh, 60 ; 
plaques and panels, 64, 66, 69, 
70, 71, 205 ; Suhga, 143-4. 

Tibet, 10, 197 ; art, 202 ; paintings, 
178 ; relations with India, 202-3. 

Tigawa, temple, at, 94. 

Tiles, colonrcd, 178 ; glazed, 165. 

Timur, 152. 

Tissa, Devanampiya, 203. 

Todd, K. B. IT., 20, 26. 

Tomb of Ahmad Shah, 114, 124-5 ; 
of Ahmad Shah Vali, 120; of 
Akbar, 128, 160; of Haidar 'All, 
132; of Hassan, 119; of Hazrat 
Nizamu’d-DIn Auliya, 111 ; of 
Humayun, 125 : of ‘Itimadu’d- 
Daula, 127-8, 160; of Khan-i- 
Jahan Tilangani, 112-3 ; in Kash¬ 
mir, 122-23 ; of Mahmud Begarha, 
116 ; of Miran Mubarak, 121; 
Qutb Shahi, 121-2; of Bahia 
DauranT, 131 ; of Shaikh Salim 
Chishti, 126, 163 ; of Sher Shah, 
114, 124-5; of Sikandar Lodi, 
113; of Sultan Ghayasu’d-Dln 
Balban, 111. 

Topkhana Masjid, 117. 

Tosali, 67. 

MGIPC—M—63 » 


Treasure Trove Act, 172. 

Trichur, 171. 

Tripitalca, 201, 204. 

Trivandrum, 171. 

Tucker, W. H., 42. 

Tughlaqabad fort, 112,160. 
Tughlaqs, architecture of, 112-3, 
116, 118 ; inscriptions of, 192. 
Tulaja-lena caves, 81. 

UCJHALI, implements from, 26. 
Udaigiri, 86, 134, 141, 166, 168, 
191. 

Udaipur, 171, 172, 187. 

TJjjain, 198 ; Western Kshatrapas 
of, 187. 

United Provinces, 2, 4,166 ; copper 
hoard, 36; rock-paintings in, 
44 ; suspected megaliths in, 43. 
Ur, 198. 

Urdu, 192, 193. 

VADAMADURAI, 17 ; implements 
from, 18. 

Vaisali, 68, 178, 205. 

Valasna, 24. 

Vats, M. S., 32 n, 33 n, 76 n. 
Veroneo Geromino, 129. 
Vijayanagara, 103, 145, 161. 
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pi Chap 1: Story of Indian Archaeology 
pi7 Chap 2: Exploration and excavations 
p17 Stone age 
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p209 Index 

p220 Plate 1: Principal prehistoric and protohistoric places 
p222 Plate 3: Mohenjo-daro: the great bath 

p223 Plate 4: Harappa: section across the mud-brick defences of the citadel (Mount AB) 
p225 Plate 6: Mohenjo-daro: limestone statuette 
p227 Plate 8: Brahmagiri (Mysore state): megalithic cist after excavation 
p228 Plate 9: Menhir near Villadur, Trichur taluk, Cochin state 
p231 Plate 12: Bania beria, Pachmarhi: rock-painting showing'stencilled' cross 
p232 Plate 13: Sirkap (Taxila): excavated buildings flanking the central street; first century 
p233 Plate 14: Taxila: Dharmarajika stupa with ancillary buildings; second-third century 
p235 Plate 16: Patna (Bulandibagh): remains of the wooden palisade; fourth century B.C. 
p237 Plate 18: Nalanda: group of monasteries; eighth-twelfth centuries 
p242 Plate 23: Arikamedu: Roman glass bowls and stamps on arretine ware, reading VIBIE i 
VIBIF.CAMVRI and ITTA; first century 
p243 Plate 24: Historical sites and monuments 
p245 Plate 25: Sanchi: Stupa I 
p247 Plate 27: Karlelnterior of Chaitya-hall;c.50 B.C 
p248 Plate 28: Mahabalipuram: monolithic rathas; seventh century 
p249 Plate 29: Pattadakal: Papanath temple; c.740 
p252 Plate 32: Bhuvanesvar: Lingaraja temple: c.1000 
p255 Plate 35: Tanjore: Brihadisvara temple; c.1000 
p258 Plate 38: Delhi: 'Alai Darwaza; early fourteenth century 
p260 Plate 40: Delhi: mosque of Sher Shah; 1541 
p264 Plate 44: Agra: Taj Mahal; 1631-53 
p269 Plate 49: Lion-capital (sandstone), Saranath; third century B.C 
p270 Plate 50: Bull-capital (sandstone), Rampurwa, Bihar; third century B.C 
p273 Plate 53: Head of Dionysius (stucco, Gandhara; c.third century 
p274 Plate 54: Buddha preaching his first sermon (sandstone), Samath; c.fifth century 




